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THE HIGHER EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 


BY CHARLES WILLIAM ELIOT, LL.D. 


PRESIDENT OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


HE future of the higher education 

for women seems likely to be some- 
what different from its past. The 
quality of the resort to the sep- 
arate colleges for women has 
changed, and the policies of those 
colleges are not what they were twenty-five years 
ago, while education has plainly declined. 

We cannot tell much about the future, except 
as we study the past and the present; and there- 
fore the first thing I want to do is to state as 
clearly as I can what seems to me to have been 
demonstrated during the last thirty-five years 
concerning the higher education of women in 
our country. 

I remember very well the beginnings. I re- 
member the doubts which accompanied those be- 
ginnings; doubts in some of which I shared. 
Three doubts at least—doubts in their nature im- 
portant with regard to the immediate success of 
the higher education of women, and important, 
certainly, with regard to its future—seem to me 
to have been resolved; three distinct apprehensions 
concerning the effect of the higher education on 
women seem to me to have been removed. 

In the first place, there was perfectly sincere 
doubt (because there was little experience to go 
upon) whether young women were so capable as 
young men of receiving what was then called the 
higher education; or, in other words, whether 
young women had the capacity to master by study 
the traditional subjects of the higher education. 
That doubt has been completely removed. We 
have proved by actual trial that young women 
can learn all the more difficult subjects of educa- 
tion just as well as young men; and there is some 
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evidence to show that on the average they 
will cope with those subjects better than 
the average of young men. Some people 
think that is because young women are 
brighter; other people think it is because 
they are more conscientious and diligent. 
But whatever the reason, the fact has been 
established that young women can deal with 
college subjects just as well as young men 
ean. That is a good deal to have learned in 
a single generation; and one advantage of 
having learned it is that the women’s col- 
leges need no longer copy absolutely the pro- 
grammes of young men’s colleges. Relief 
from that necessity ought to produce very 
favorable changes in women’s colleges during 
the next twenty years. 

It was a worthy motive which impelled the 
managers of women’s colleges at first to copy 
abjectly the programmes for young men. 
The leaders wanted to prove just the thing 
that has been proved, namely, that young 
women were as good as young men for the 
traditional studies—for the men’s order of 
studies and to their limits of studies. That 
having been proved, the women’s colleges are 
now free to arrange an education for women 
which is specially adapted for the needs of 
women. I look forward, therefore, to an ex- 
cellent progress of the women’s colleges of 
the United States in this respect during the 
next twenty years. 

A second serious apprehension existed 
thirty-five years ago. It was feared, if 
young women studied in colleges three or 
four years, beginning at about eighteen years 
of age, that such study would have serious 
ill effect on their health and on their fitness 
for their natural functions in’ after life. 
This apprehension was felt by many physi- 
cians, and was warmly expressed. For a 
whole generation we have been trying the ex- 
periment, and the result is perfectly clear. 
Those apprehensions have not been justified. 
It is apparent that young women can do 
much mental work for three or four years 
between eighteen and twenty-two, not only 
without impairing their pliysical vigor, but 
all the time improving it, if they live wisely 
and under right conditions. That is a good 





deal to have learned in a single generation; 
but the record is. made. 

And thirdly, there was the strong appre- 
hension felt by many excellent people, by 
many men who loved and venerated the wom- 
en that had brought them up, that had lived 
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with them, that had brought up their chil- 
dren, lest in this process of higher education 
young women would be denatured. They 
admitted that young men were not denatured 
in any way by the higher education at 
college; but they thought there was a seri- 
ous chance that young women would be al- 
tered in their nature, in their feminine na- 
ture, by this process of higher education. It 
has_turned out that a young woman who 
studies in college from eighteen to twenty- 
two is no more altered in her nature than a 
young man is who goes through a similar 
process. It takes a great deal more than 
that to alter the nature of woman. 

I suppose this apprehension was based upon 
the fact that women seem, at least to men, 
more tender, fragile, and delicate than men; 
and therefore more liable to be bruised or 
coarsened than men; it was feared that the 
kind of public life, so to speak, in large 
groups would have some tendency to deprive 
them of their natural delicacy, refinement, 
and tenderness. It has not turned out so; 
and everybody recognizes that it has not 
turned out so. And here again is a consid- 
erable achievement for a single generation. 
A groundless fear has been dismissed. 

And still Dr. Talcott Williams tells us that 
the professions have not been invaded by 
women, and that the occupations they have 
entered upon and the fields they have con- 
quered were more or less unexpected occu- 
pations and fields; that the anticipations of 
the friends of the higher education of women 
have not been realized, any more than the 
apprehensions of its foes. Looking forward 
to the future, I shall venture to offer a 
partial explanation of the phenomena which 
have engaged Dr. Williams’s attention. If 
we could say in regard to the education 
of young men that their education should 
always be directed to the one principal oc- 
cupation which they were sure to engage 
in, we should simplify very much the edu- 
cation of young men. We cannot say that. 
When the college education of young men 
is over, they scatter into an enormous va- 
riety of occupations and pursuits; so that 
the higher education for young men has not 
the advantage of preparing a great: majority 
of them for a single calling. I submit that 
the higher education for young women ought 
to avail itself of that advantage. The great 
majority of women go out into the world to 
a single occupation. The married women 
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bear and rear children; and a great many 
unmarried women bring up the children of 
others. So it results that the immense ma- 
jority of women go into that one occupation. 

Why has not that advantage been seized 
by the leaders in the higher education of 
women? Because that single occupation has 
not generally been regarded as an intellec- 
tual occupation. I venture to think that 
this is one of the greatest mistakes civilized 
men and women have committed. The one 
great occupation of women, lived up to, is 
the most intellectual occupation there is in 
the world for people by the million. It calls, 
and calls loudly—and often in vain—for 
carefully trained mental powers, as well as 
great moral powers. Let me endeavor to 
justify my statement that this main occupa- 
tion of women is in a high degree an intel- 
lectual one; and I do not confine my view 
to women fortunately placed, as the world 
thinks. I say that the normal occupation of 
women is an intellectual one in all walks of 
life; that in the lowest walks of life the 
work of the women, fairly done, is higher 
than the work of the corresponding men; 
and that the same ought to be true, and often 
is true, in the higher walks of life. 

Think of the opportunities of applying all 
sorts of acquired knowledge that the mother 
of five or six children enjoys as she follows 
the development of these children up to 
twenty or twenty-five years of age! That 
experience is a wonderful training for the 
mother herself. Ordinarily it is the mother, 
rather than the father, that trains the chil- 
dren; and this training goes on for twenty 
years or more, and takes effect upon a group 
of children ordinarily very unlike in capaci- 
ties, powers, and dispositions. The group calls 
for all the mother’s powers of observation 
and discrimination in discovering the diver- 
sities in the children. What a power a lov- 
ing mother has to train all her children’s 
minds, to bring them up to a love of reading, 
and to feed that love! In family govern- 
ment there is a great deal of mind, as well 
as character. It is impossible, for instance, 
to be just—daily, hourly, on the instant— 
unless with clear insight and strong moral 
perception there be joined sound thinking. 
Yet there is no more precious attribute of 
the mother and the trainer than justice. 

Think how many arts and sciences can be 
applied day by day in the conduct of a fam- 
ily! Think what the world still lacks in this 


respect—-the material knowledge to be ap- 
plied in the bringing up of a family! There 
is a great deal to be done in that direction, 
and the women who have enjoyed the higher 
education are the best fitted to do it. 

I say, therefore, that preparation for this 
normal occupation of women should be the 
main object of the training supplied in the 
higher education of women. It has not been 
thought of in that way. The colleges for men 
have in some respects held a perverse view of 
the object of the higher ecucation, particular- 
ly during the last twenty years. They have 
been too much inclined to develop the ma- 
terial, professional, vocational object; where- 
as the main object is that cultivation which 
fits each man for discharging the duties of 
his life, not only with e.ticiency, justice, and 
competent knowledge, but with enjoyment, 
with happiness. That is the object that 
should be kept before young women in their 
colleges—the acquisition of the powers which 
will enable a woman to discharge well her 
main function in life, not only with intelli- 
gence and justice, but with enjoyment, bring- 
ing forth happiness for herself as well as 
for her family. 

The main object of the higher education 
of women has not been kept sufficiently in 
view. Of course, there are other objects, 
plenty of them—training for the professions; 
training for all the varieties of work that 
women are now engaging in; training for all 
that enjoyment and usefulness that comes 
with knowledge of the fine arts, and with 
appreciation of the artistic spirit, and of 
what the artistic spirit can do for the ac- 
tivities of a nation. It is woman to whom 
falls in greater part the training of the popu- 
lation in the sense of beauty and in appre- 
ciation of the worth of beauty. Who keeps 
the flowers blooming in the average house 
lot? Who fills the one southern window with 
plants in tin eans and broken 
crockery? Who engages the florist to keep 
the rich house filled with flowers through all 
the seasons? For whom are all the beauti- 
ful objects in the rich home procured and 
set forth? Always by and for the woman. 
Who teaches the little children to enjoy the 
beauties of nature and of art? Always, or 
almost always, the woman. 

T look forward, therefore, to the future of 
the higher education for women as a great 
influence in the perfecting of family life, of 
civic life, of household joy and good. It 
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has been perfectly natural that the higher 
education of women should have been di- 
rected toward bringing women into new 0oc- 
cupations; that was one of the ambitions of 
the leaders; and particularly to bring them 
into the professions—the professions as men 
have made them. Natural, I say; inevitable, 
perhaps. 

But wiser ways and methods will come 
into play, because it is not the chief hap- 
piness or the chief end of women, as a 
whole, to enter those new occupations, or to 
pursue them through life. They enter many 
which they soon abandon, and that is well— 
particularly the abandonment! But natural 
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and inevitable as this tendency was in the 
beginnings of the higher education of wom- 
en, it is high time that it be abandoned as 
the chief object; and that the prime motive 
of the higher education of women should be 
recognized as the development in women of 
the capacities and powers which will fit them 
to make family life and social life more in- 
telligent, more enjoyable, happier, and more 
productive—more productive in every sense, 
physically, mentally, and spiritually. 

To this modification of the higher educa- 
tion of women as we have seen it during the 
past generation may we not all look forward 
with abundant hope? 
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ABSENCE 


PECK 


SweerTHeart, how fares the night, 
While I am afar—and alone! 
To viol and flute do you glide through the light 


Like a Nymph from the wildwood blown? 
Do the Gallants struggle as you trip by 


To eatch one glance from your laughing eye, 
Bright as the dew when the Wind’s asigh, 
From skies of April blue? 


Anear, or apart, 
The round year 


F lower-o’-my-heart, 
I dream of you. 


Sweetheart, the hours 


through, 


are long, 


But nothing my faith can mar; 
Not even Fancy can work you wrong— 
God bless you wherever you are! 
Pure as the bloom by the Springtide rill, 
The trembling flower that knows no ill, 





’Tis you I love 


and have no will— 


As the wave to the star, I’m true. 
Anear, or apart, 

’"Neath Rose or 
Flower-o’-my-heart, 

I dream of you. 


Rue, 
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that theories were fallible; it was very 
salutary for her to admit humbly that 
she knew very little about being a mother. 
Yet when it is a matter of education, one 
has to have some theories, hasn’t one? If 
one had no theories, where would education 


| was all very well for Helena to declare 


be? There wouldn’t be any, of the definite 
school kind. And education is a_ theory 
which confronts a mother so quickly. It 


seems only about three weeks after a child 
is born that it comes time for him to learn 
his letters and to begin to gather facts about 
the world in which he lives. 

Helena and Gifford had discussed all Phil- 
ip’s career from the moment there was any 
Philip. They began high up in the seale, 
giving him the choice among several pro- 
fessions. Next they decided to what college 
Philip— Gifford’s college, naturally. When 
they came to the matter of preparatory schools 
they travelled a less sure path. Helena was 
for having Philip’s name registered right 
away in one of the big schools. Gifford was 
more conservative. 
sixteen years the nature of a school may 
change; and when Helena to that replied, 
“ Harrow” and “ Eton,” he objected that the 
great public schools of England are a more 
stable matter than our large private schools 
in this country. So they left that weighty 
question unsettled, and continued to shilly- 
shally with it, even though Philip went from 
long clothes into short dresses, and again into 
little tunies, and even, at the time of which I 
am writing—when Philip has occasional real 


He pointed out that in. 


LINNELL 


trousers, not the baggy kind, but real ones, 
such as boys wear—they have, I’m sorry to 
say, not yet decided to what preparatory 
school he shall go. Helena still urges that 
his name be entered at a big school. 

They haven’t even decided the subject of 
public school or private school, although they 
talk about it late into the night. 

Meantime, Helena had been teaching Phil- 
ip to read. She even sent him to the kin- 
dergarten, but he set about catching things 
so industriously that she took him out again. 

“Tf he can get chicken-pox and measles,” 
she wisely argued, “he can get scarlet fever 
and diphtheria, and the baby will have them, 
too. I’ve only one son and one daughter.” 

So here was Philip at six and a half, a 
little “ahead” of the children of his age in 
public school, but with education not dealt 
out with any systematic hand. Still, Hel- 
ena had nibbled around the edges of the 
problem. Children ought to be taught to 
have a natural interest in animals. There 
would be less unkindness in the world if they 
were systematically taught to love every living 
thing. She came to this conclusion before 
the period of which I speak. To be accurate, 
it was upon the day that she found Philip 
smashing caterpillars between two stones. 
He had collected quite a lot of them. 

“What are you doing?” she asked him. 
It was no idle question. She didn’t know. 

“ Makin’ deaders of caterpillars,” he re- 
plied, “ good an’ deaders. Look!” And with 
pride he lifted one stone from the other. 
There was no doubt that they were good and 











= SHE’S NOT KIND TO WEAK THINGS! SHE 
deaders. One would not have known they 
had been caterpillars at all. 

“They can’t come to, can they?’ 

“Come to?” asked Helena. 

“Yes,” said Philip. “ Nora 
times, after people are deaders, they come 
to—up they get an’ walk again. But these 
can’t, can they?’ 

Helena was pained. She hadn’t come be- 
fore into such direct contact with the cal- 
lousness of little-boyhood. 

“Poor little caterpillars!” she said. “Only 
‘* cruel little boys kill caterpillars. You don’t 

like to be cruel, Philip, do you?” 

“T like smashing caterpillars,” he admit- 
ted, with his usual truthfulness. “I don’t 
like caterpillars. They eat flowers—and they 
eat things they hadn’t ought to. Nora says 


says some- 


so. She says they’re pesky things, an’ that 
they’ve et up all the currants on you. If 
they were good caterpillars,” he went on, 


virtuously, “I wouldn’t smash ’m, but good 
caterpillars don’t eat up currants of moth- 
er’s.” 
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CATCHES DEAR LITTLE MICES IN TRAPS!” 

It at this that it 
Helena that it was high time she should be- 
gin to teach her little son the civilized vir- 
tues of kindness for animals and pity for 
weak things. She took Philip on her knee 
and told him the entrancing fairy tale of 
caterpillars turned into butterflies; told him 
how it hurt them to be pounded between 


was moment came to 


stones. 

“ Critters,” 
feelings like us. 

“How do you know?” asked Helena. 

“ Nora says so.” 

“Tf I took your finger and pounded it be- 
tween two stones, wouldn’t it hurt?” 

“Yes,” he replied, “but they haven’t got 


he replied to this, “ haven't got 


“ 





fingers. They’re just soft all through. They 
come apart awful easy. I don’t have to hit 
’m hard at all—just a little eenty, weenty - 


bump—then, sqush!” 

“Tt hurts them just the same,” said Hel- 
ena, “even if you don’t have to hit hard. 
They’re poor, weak, little things. You’re a 
great deal stronger than they are.” 
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“Oh yes, I know I am,” said Philip, with 
satisfaction. “I’m stronger ’n lots of things 
—stronger ’n any cats, stronger ’n lots of 
dogs. By and by I'll be stronger ’n horses. 
Is papa stronger ’n elephants?” 

“ Well, we should always be kind to things 
that aren’t as strong as we are,” Helena re- 
plied. 

“Why?” he asked. 


“Because we ought,” Telena replied, 
which was as good an answer as any. Philip 
had learned that morning that caterpillars 


make butterflies, and to learn that everything 
that is stronger should be kind to things 
weaker was no stranger, even though Helena 


had to admit that her reason was not ade- 
quate. 

When Helena believed in a theory she 
went at it systematically. She 


was not one of those mothers who 
begin a thing to-day and forget 
about it to-morrow. She began 
telling Philip stories of animals, 
which all led up to the subject 
of how kind one should be to them 
all. She engraved into the little 
boy’s mind the lessons of kind- 
ness and tolerance. He responded 
to them eagerly. She told him 
stories about the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
in words of one syllable. She 
read him Black Beauty in the 
way a little boy can understand. 

He learned his lesson well, too 


well, Helena found; for Helena HIS WALKS ABROAD 

did not lack the dramatic instinct, WERE DARKENED BY 

and had painted to him the suf- THE SIGHT OF MEN 

ferings of horses at the hands of HITTING HORSES. 

men with so much poign ney that 

his walks abroad were darkened by the sight of “Some animals,” j 
men hitting horses. At night he took todream- she told him, “are 
ing about peop!e being bad to dogs. When bad. Tigers are 
he was a big boy, in another year or two, bad, and they kill 
his father had promised him a collie. He them, and some 
had named him Mae already, and he had_ snakes are bad.” 
nightmares about cruel men stealing Mac. “Are snakes in 


Helena saw she had rubbed her lesson in 
too hard, and patiently set about undoing 
part of her work. Other questions came up, 
too, that were difficult to answer, as the day 
when Helena heard alterecations going on in 
the kitchen and went out to see what was 
the matter. Philip was in fierce dispute 
with Nora. 

“She’s not kind to weak things!” he said. 
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“She catches dear little mices in traps! 
She’s lots stronger ’n mices. She’s a coward, 
afraid of ’m. They’re littler ’n 
her big toe, but she’s afraid of ’m! She 
yelled awful—an’ she catches ’m in traps!” 

“T. never see such a child,” the indignant 
Nora proclaimed. “ Out 
goes off in a temper, an’ we et up alive! I 
I don’t know where 


He 


too—she’s 


he comes here an’ 


never see such a child. 
he gets such ideas in his head. 
got ’m from me, ma’am.” 

It is hard to explain to a little boy who 
has had earnest lessons in the sacredness of 
all life, and who isn’t allowed to pound cater- 
pillars, why it is right to catch mice in traps, 
which is what Helena spent the next half 
hour in explaining. She did it more to 
Philip’s satisfaction than to her own. 


never 







our garden bad?” 

“There aren’t any 
snakes in our gar- 
den!” Helena re- 
plied, hastily. 

“Oh yes, there’s a 
nice snake’s nest in 
our garden, with 
some shiny ones.” 
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“ Where ?” 

“Oh, down around,’ 
“But John says snakes are nice an’ toads 
are nice. They eat bad bugs. You mustn’t 
touch snakes and toads—you must let ’m 
lay.” 

“You mustn’t say, ‘let them lay’; you 
‘should say, ‘let them be.’ ” 

“ John says, ‘let ’m lay.’” 

Helena refused to be drawn into a discus- 
sion as to why we may not say things that 
John and Nora say. She kept to the point. 

“You see, the good little snakes—” 

“There’s two awful big,” Philip 
rupted. 

“The good snakes,” repeated Helena, “ and 
toads eat- bad bugs that eat our plants.” 

“Well, mice eat things in the house, an’ 
then they’re pesky dirty,” Philip quoted Nora. 

“Yes, they’re dirty, too,” Helena admit- 
ted, “and they would multiply very fast.” 

“How?” asked Philip. 

Helena ignored this basic question. 

“ And we have to kill them. I’m sorry, too, 
but we have to do it.” 

“How can you tell good animals 
from bad?’ Philip asked. “If I see 
a bad one”—hope flamed in his eyes 
—“may I kill it?” 

“No, indeed,” said Helena; “ it’s 
very cruel to kill anything. We have 
to do it sometimes, when we can’t 
help it, but little boys should never 
kill anything at all. You might kill 
a good one by mistake,” she added, 
craftily—one has to get out of things 
somehow. 

It was thus that Philip learned his 
somewhat confusing lesson. For quite 
a while he treated animals with 
kindness, though it must be con- 
fessed that when it came to John’s 
destroying the bees’ nest with a hose, 
Philip took more solid satisfaction out 
of it than he did in the rather anemic 
saying of, “ Pretty kitty,” “Good dog- 
gie,” which was about as much of a 
chance as he had for any active kind- 
ness. 

Some of the neighbors had older children, 
and as Philip was a nice boy and didn’t cry 
for the least thing, they sometimes honored 
him with their company. They were nice, 
well-behaved children, and between them and 
Philip there were few wranglings. The 


, 


responded Philip. 


inter- 


mothers were justly proud of their children’s 
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good tempers and manners. One day, how- 
ever, a neighbor led Philip home weeping. 

“ What’s the matter?” Helena inquired. 

“T’m sure I don’t know,” the neighbor an- 
swered. “ Philip’s acted so queer this morn- 
ing. The children, you know, are making 
collections of butterflies— I don’t think one 
can begin too young to interest children in 
animals. You’d be surprised to see how Fred- 
dy can tell the scientific name of almost any 
butterfly; I’m starting them off with the lep- 
idoptera—they’re so much more interesting 
to children, because they’re so pretty. I like 
butterflies better than stamps—though, of 
course, stamps are good, too, for geography, 
but they cost so much in the long run, and 
butterflies cost hardly anything after you’ve 
got the first outfit. Freddy’s old enough to 
be trusted with a cyanide bottle, and Philip 
was playing with Mary, and Freddy was 
catching a beautiful Papilio Turner in the 
lilac bushes, and had got him in a jar, and 
some other things in a jar, too, and Philip 
all of a sudden flew into an awful temper 
and snatched the jar from 
Freddy and broke it on the 
brick walk, and of course 
Freddy was very angry, and 
it all naturally ended in a 
quarrel. I never saw Philip 
, behave so.” 

“He’s a cruel 


boy!” Philip sobbed. 


PLAYING 





“ PHILIP WAS 
WITH MARY.” 


yin 


“He kills good little butterflies! He waits 
till they unroll their little nose into the flow- 
ers, an’ he kills ’m in bottles—in nasty- 


999 


smelling bottles! 
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“you SEE, (VE TAUGHT PHILIP 

“But it wasn’t your bottle, was it?” 

“ He’s a cruel boy! He sticks pins through 
*m, an’ puts ’m into boards.” 

“You see,” Philip’s mother explained, 
“T’ve taught Philip to be kind to all animals, 
and of course he’s so little he doesn’t see the 
difference.” 

“Tm not little!” said Philip. 
f’r my age, an’ six years old.” 

“Don’t contradict mother,” Helena com- 
manded. “You know I’ve told you that if 
you go to Freddy’s you must always be very 
good and not break any of his toys.” 

“Freddy bust my automobile,” said Philip. 
“THe’s not a careful boy.” 

“That will do, Philip!” 
“ Run into the house now. 
break other children’s toys.’ 

“Ts bottles toys?’ asked Philip. 

“Their things, then,” Helena amended; 
“anything that belongs to any one else you 
mustn’t touch. Tl explain to you about it 
later.” 

It was in this painful way that Philip first 
learned about scientific research and collec- 


“Tm tall 
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KIND TO ALL ANIMALS.” 

tions of things. Helena had taught him to 
observe the habits of animals without touch- 
ing them. 

“You see, Freddy is making a collection,” 
she explained, “ and so he isn’t unkind. He’s 
doing it for a purpose. You remember, when 
you went to the museum with father to see 
the stuffed animals—they all have to be killed 
by somebody; but they were put there so 
little boys can see every kind of animal in 
the world. And we have to kill things to 
eat them, too. When people kill things,” she 
explained, lucidly, “to eat or for collections, 
it isn’t cruel—or naughty 
added. 

“Can I do it, too?” he asked. “In a net 
he catches them, an’ the dust comes off its 
wings like you said it oughtn’t to, ’eause it’s 
feathers, an’ hurts ’m.” 

“When you’re older you can. Freddy’s 
older than you, a good deal older; but you’re 
too little to have a cyanide bottle. You can 
make other kinds of collections. You can 
make flower collections, and them in 


be »0ks.” 





animals,” she 
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“T don’t want to,” 
said Philip. 

Helena spent some 
time on Philip in the 
next few days, ex- 
plaining to him the nature of collections, 
and interesting him in the scientific study of 
animals. Philip learned that animals had 
fascinating things called “ habits,” and with- 
out knowing it at all he had been observing 
“habits ” when he had been watching spiders 
weaving or bees getting honey. He felt 
rather proud of himself for this. 

When a boy has observed the habits of the 
bee, the toad, and the butterfly it is only nat- 
ural that he should wish to observe them 
more at close range. This is what Philip 
wished. His thirst for scientific knowledge 
grew daily, but for once Helena did not 
“keep pace with her child’s intellectual de- 
velopment,” as it was her conviction she 
should do. When he sounded her about 


making collections she put him off with the 
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discouraging words a little boy has to hear 
so often: 

“When you’re older you can; you’re not 
old enough yet.” 

How wrong Helena was Philip proved to 
her. She might have saved herself a great 
deal of trouble, as you shall see, had she 
been willing to humor him. 

It was a lovely summer morning, and 
Helena was seated on her vine-covered porch, 
when she heard far off the noise of battle. 
She hastened to the scene. Loud above the 
noise— 

“No, Philip,” she heard Nora’s voice, “no 
sir, I won’t have ’em in my back woodshed, 
an’ y’r ma won't!” And then the loud, pier- 
cing screams of a woman’s voice: “Oh! oh! 
oh! Take it away, Philip! Take it away!” 

“What’s all this, Nora?” said Helena, 
walking into the woodshed. 

“T been walkin’ past ’em ev’ry day, an’ 
never doubted nothin’. It’s long I’ve been 
wonderin’ what he wuz doin’ wid all thim 
boxes. Whin I’d ask him, ‘It’s my collec- 
tion,’ says he; an’ me, I never thought to 
ask him, ‘ Y’r collection of what? An’ to- 
day, ma’am, didn’t he l’ave wan of th’ boxes 
open, an’ stickin’ its head out at me it was, 
an’ hissin’ at me, an’ snappin’ its fangs!” 

“What are you talking about, Nora? 
I could hear you scream clear at the 
front of the house!” 

“ No wonder ye could,” replied Nora, 
affronted. “Glory be that I didn’t 
raise th’ roof wid my screams. Many 
a wan would ’ve had th’ high-strikes 
on ye f’r less! He’s got boxes of ’em, 
ma’am, in y’r own back woodshed. 
Like as not ye walked past ’em y’rself many’s 
th’ time! Vermin’s what he’s got out there 
—boxes o’ snakes! An’ he’s got toads an’ 
frogs an’ spiders!” 

“Come here, Philip,” called Helena. 

Philip came, and at sight of him Nora 
gave another shriek and rushed for the safety 
of the butler’s pantry and slammed the door. 
Around Philip’s wrist was coiled a small 
garter snake. Helena had believed that a 
child should be brought up fearless of all the 
animal kingdom. In her stories she had 
talked often of “ good little Mr. Snake,” but 
when she saw the animal that she, like all 
women, secretly dreaded coiled around her 
son’s wrist, she would have been glad to have 
relieved her feelings by a scream. Instead 
she commanded herself to say: 
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“Go and put down that snake outdoors.” 

“ He'll go away!” said Philip. 

“T want him to go away,” replied Helena. 

“He’s my little tame snake,” said Philip. 
“He likes me. He’s just as tame! He don’t 
mind me at all. He’s not afraid of me a 
bit,” he added, reassuringly. 

“Do as I say, Philip,” Helena commanded 
with sternness. 

Philip’s lips began to quiver. 

“T haven’t got any pets,” he lamented. 
“ Always ‘when I’m older’ you’re going to 
get me a dog. Always ‘when I’m older’ I’m 
going to have collections. There they were 
down in the garden, cunning little green 
and little black ones with nice red 
mouths. You pick ’em up quick an’ they 
don’t bite you. Nice snakes don’t bite boys. 
They like boys’ pockets.” 

“Oh!” Helena shivered involuntarily. 

“ Are afraid of it?” asked Philip, 
quick to eatch the look on his mother’s face. 

Helena chose not to answer. 

“ What Nora mean about your col- 
lection?” she asked, instead. 

“T’ve got a Philip replied, 
proudly. “ You said I wasn’t old enough to 
have dead collections, so I had live collec- 
tions. I could catch ’em just as easy! I 
know a lovely place for snakes. I keep ’em 
in nice little boxes. I’m learning to charm 
‘em. An’ when I left a box open a little, 
teenty way, an’ just one stuck his head out. 
Nora she threw a fit! You ean watch th’ 
habits—” 

“Oh!” said Helena, again—nor was it her 
son’s English that drew this “oh” from her. 
No woman likes to think of a collection of 
live snakes in her own woodshed. 

“You can watch the habits much easier 
when you’ve got ’em collected,” Philip went 
on. “ When you try to watch ’em wild, they 
wiggle off awful fast.” 

“You've been deceiving me, Philip.” Hel- 
ena took a new tack. “ Why didn’t you tell 
mother about your collection ?” 

Philip hung his head. 

“You knew mother wouldn’t let you have 
it, didn’t you? It’s cruel to keep animals in 
confinement, when—when,” she went on, 
hastily, “they might have been doing so 
much good in the garden, too.” 

“T wasn’t cruel to ’em,” he protested. 
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took ’em for a_ walk 
every day, one at a time, ~ 
an’ I could catch ’em inte 
before they got off.” 

“Well,” Helena announced with firmness, 
“you've got to let them all wiggle off to their 
homes right now. Nora won’t stay if you 
don’t.” 


“Nora’s a coward!” Philip brought out 
with conviction. 
“Nora doesn’t like snakes in her wood- 


shed,” Helena admitted, “and they’ve got to 
go right now.” 

Here Philip’s lip quivered ominously. 

“Why can’t boys,” he brought out between 
sobs, “ever have anything?” 

Which was as near as he could voice in 
words his feeling that theory and practice 
are wofully different in the world in which 


he lived. 
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Chapter Seven—The Marrird Son 


T’S evidently a great thing in 
life to have got hold of a con- 
venient expression, and a sign 
of our inordinate habit of liv- 
ing by words. I have some- 
times flattered myself that 
I live less exclusively by them than the 
people about me; paying with them, paying 
with them only, as the phrase is (there I am 
at it, exactly, again!) rather less than my 
companions, who, with the exception, per- 
haps, a little—sometimes!—of poor Mother, 
succeed by their aid in keeping away from 

every truth, in ignoring every reality, as com- 
fortably as possible. Poor Mother, who is 
worth all the rest of us put together, and is 
really worth two or three of poor Father, 

deadly decent as I admit poor Father main- 
ly to be, sometimes meets me with a look, in 
some connection, suggesting that, deep with- 
in, she dimly understands, and would really 
understand a little better if she weren’t 
afraid to: for, like all of us, she lives sur- 
rounded by the black forest of the “ facts of 
life” very much as the people in the heart 
of Africa live in their dense wilderness of 
nocturnal terrors, the mysteries and mon- 
strosities that make them seal themselves up 
in their huts as soon as it gets dark. She, 
quite exquisite little Mother, would often 
Begun in Harpser’s Bazar No. 12, Vol. XLI. 









understand, I believe, if she dared, if she 
knew how to dare; and the vague, dumb inter- 
change then taking place between us, and 
from the silence of which we have never for 
an instant deviated, represents perhaps her 
wonder as to whether I mayn’t on some great 
occasion show her how. 

The difficulty is that, alas, mere intelligent 
useless wretch as I am, ‘I’ve never hitherto 
been sure of knowing how myself; for am I 
too not as steeped in fears as any of them?! 
My fears, mostly, are different, and of dif- 
ferent dangers—also I hate having them, 
whereas they love them and hug them to their 
hearts; but the fact remains that, save in 
this private precinct of my overflow, which 
contains, under a strong little brass lock, 
several bad words and many good resolutions, 
I have never either said or done a bold thing 
in my life. What I seem always to feel, 
doubtless cravenly enough, under her almost 
pathetic appeal, has been that it isn’t yet the 
occasion, the really good and right one, for 
breaking out; than which nothing could more 
resemble of course the inveterate argument 
of the helpless. Any occasion is good enough 
for the helpful; since there’s never any that 
hasn’t weak sides for their own strength to 
make up. However, if there could be con- 
ceivably a good one, I'll be hanged if I don’t 
seem to see it gather now, and if I sha’n’t 
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write myself here “ poor ” Charles Edward in 
all truth by failing to take advantage of it. 
(They have in fact, I should note, one su- 
periority of courage to my own: this habit 
of their so constantly casting up my poverty 
at me— poverty of character, of course I 
mean, for they don’t, to do them justice, 
taunt me with having “made” so little. 
They don’t, I admit, take their lives in their 
hands when they perform that act; the propo- 
sition itself being that I haven’t the spirit 
of a fished-out fly.) 

My point is, at any rate, that I designate 
them as Poor only in the abysmal confidence 
of these occult pages: into which I really 
believe even my poor wife—for it’s universal! 
—has never succeeded in peeping. It will be 
a shock to me if I some day find she has so 
far adventured—and this not on account of 
the curiosity felt or the liberty taken, but on 
account of her having successfully disguised 
it. She knows I keep an intermittent diary 
—TI’ve confessed to her it’s the way in which 
I work things in general, my feelings and 
impatiences and difficulties, off. It’s the way 
I work off my nerves—that luxury in which 
poor Charles Edward’s natural narrow means 
—narrow so far as ever acknowledged— 
don’t permit him to indulge. No one for a 
moment suspects I have any nerves, and least 
of all what they themselves do to them; no 
one, that is, but poor little Mother again— 
who, however, again, in her way, all timor- 
ously and tenderly, has never mentioned it: 
any more than she has ever mentioned her 
own, which she would think quite indecent. 
This is precisely one of the things that, while 
it passes between us as a mute assurance, 
makes me feel myself more than the others 
verily her child: more even than poor little 
Peg at the present strained juncture. 

But what I was going to say above all is 
that I don’t care that poor Lorraine—since 
that’s my wife’s inimitable name, which I 
feel every time I write it I must apologize 
even to myself for!—should quite discover 
the moments at which, first and last, I’ve 
worked her off. Yet I’ve made no secret of 
my cultivating it as a resource that helps 
me to hold out; this idea of our “holding 
out,” separately and together, having become 
for us—and quite comically, as I see—the 
very basis of life. What does it mean, and 
how and why and to what end are we hold- 
ing? I ask myself that even while I feel how 
much we achieve even by just hugging each 
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other over the general intensity of it. This 
is what I have in mind as to our living to 
that extent by the vain phrase; as to our 
really from time to time winding ourselves 
up by the use of it, and winding each other. 
What should we do if we didn’t hold out, and 
of what romantic, dramatic, or simply per- 
haps quite prosaic, collapse would giving in, 
in contradistinction, consist for us‘ We 
haven’t in the least formulated that—though 
it perhaps may but be one of the thousand 
things we’re afraid of. 

At any rate we don’t, I think, even so much 
as ask ourselves, and much less each other: 
we’re so quite sufficiently sustained and in- 
flamed by the sense that we’re just doing it, 
and that in the sublime effort our union is 
our strength. There must be something in 
it, for the more intense we make the con- 
sciousness—and haven’t we brought it to as 
fine a point as our frequently triumphant 
partnership at bridge?—the more it positive- 
ly does support us. Poor Lorraine doesn’t 
really at all need to understand in order to 
believe; she believes that, failing our ex- 
quisite and intimate combined effort of re- 
sistance, we should be capable together of 
something—well, “desperate.” It’s in fact 
in this beautiful desperation that we spend 
our days, that we face the pretty grim pros- 
pect of new ones, that we go and come and 
talk and pretend, that we consort, so far as 
in our deep-dyed hypocrisy we do consort, 
with the rest of the Family, that we have 
Sunday supper with the Parents and emerge, 
modestly yet virtuously shining, from the 
ordeal; that we put in our daily appearance 
at the Works—for a utility nowadays so 
vague that I’m fully aware (Lorraine isn’t 
so much) of the deep amusement I excite 
there, though I also recognize how wonder- 
fully, how quite charitably, they manage not 
to break out with it: bless, for the most part, 
their dear simple hearts! 

It is in this privately exalted way that we 
bear in short the burden of our obloquy, our 
failure, our resignation, our sacrifice of what 
we should have liked, even if it be a matter 
we scarce dare to so much as name to each 
other; and above all of our insufferable repu- 
tation for an abject meekness. We’re really 
not meek a bit—we’re secretly quite fero- 
cious; but we’re held to be ashamed of our- 
selves not only for our proved business in- 
competence, but for our lack of first-rate ar- 
tistie power as well: it being now definitely 





on record that we’ve never yet designed a 
single type of ice-pitcher—since that’s the 
damnable form Father’s production more and 
more runs to; his uncanny ideal is to turn 
out more ice-pitchers than any firm in the 
world—that has “taken” with their awful 
public. We've tried again and again to strike 
off something hideous enough, but it has 
always in these cases appeared to us quite 
beautiful compared to the object finally turn- 
ed out, on their improved lines, for the un- 
speakable market; so that we’ve only been 
able to be publicly rueful and depressed about 
it, and to plead practically, in extenuation 
of all the extra trouble we saddle them with, 
that such things are, alas, the worst we can 





do. 

We so far succeed in our plea that we're 
held at least to sit, as I say, in contrition, 
and to understand how little, when it comes 
to a reckoning, we really pay our way. This 
actually passes, I think, for the main basis 
of our humility, as it’s certainly the basis 
of what I feel to be poor Mother’s unuttered 
yearning. It almost breaks her heart that we 
should have to live in such shame—she has 
only got so far as that yet. But it’s a be- 
ginning; and I seem to make out that if I 
don’t spoil it by any wrong word, if I don’t 
in fact break the spell by any wrong breath, 
she’ll probably come on further. It will glim- 
mer upon her—some day when she looks at 
me in her uncomfortable bewildered ten- 
derness, and I almost hypnotize her by just 
smiling inscrutably back—that she isn’t get- 
ting all the moral benefit she somehow ought 
out of my being so pathetically wrong; and 
then she’ll begin to wonder and wonder, all 
to herself, if there mayn’t be something to be 
said for me. She has limped along, in her 
more or less dissimulated pain, on this ap- 
parently firm ground that I’m so wrong that 
nothing will do for either of us but a sweet, 
solemn, tactful agreement between us never 
to mention it. It falls in so richly with all 
the other things, all the “real” things, we 
never mention. 

Well, it’s doubtless an odd fact to be set- 
ting down even here; but I shall be sorry for 
her on the day when her glimmer, as I have 
called it, broadens—when it breaks on her 
that if I’m as wrong as this comes to, why 
the others must be actively and absolutely 
right. She has never had to take it quite 
that way—so women, even mothers, won- 





drously get on; and Heaven help her, as I 
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say, when she shall. She'll be immense— 
“tactfully ” imniense, with Father about it 
—she’ll manage that, for herself and for him, 
all right; but where the iron will enter into 
her will be at the thought of her having for 
so long given raison, as they say in Paris— 
or as poor Lorraine at least says they say— 
to a couple like Maria and Tom Price. If 
she realizes that has taken it largely 
from them (and she has) that we’re living in 
immorality, Lorraine and I: ah then, poor 
dear littlhe Mother—! Upon my word I be- 
lieve I’d go on lying low to this positive pitch 
of grovelling—and Lorraine, charming ab- 
surd creature, would back me up in it too— 
in order precisely to save Mother such a re- 
vulsion. It will be really more trouble than 
it will be worth to her; since it isn’t as if 
our relation weren’t, of its kind, just as we 
are, about as “dear” as it can be. 

I'd literally much rather help her not to 
see than to see; I’d much rather help her to 
get on with the others (yes, even including 
poor Father, the fine damp plaster of whose 
composition, renewed from week to week, can’t 
be touched anywhere without letting your 
finger in, without peril of its coming to 
pieces) in the way easiest for her—if not 
easiest to her. She couldn’t live with the 
others an hour—no, not with one of them, 
unless with poor little Peg—save by accepting 
all their premises, save by making in other 
words all the concessions and having all the 
imagination. I ask from her nothing of this 
—I do the whole thing with her, as she has 
to do it with them; and of this, au fond, as 
Lorraine again ever so subtly 
aware—just as, for it, she’s ever so dumbly 
grateful. Let these notes stand at any rate 
for my fond fancy of that, and write it here 
to my credit in letters as big and black as 
the tearful alphabet of my childhood; let 
them do this even if everything else registers 
meaner things. I’m perfectly willing to rec- 
ognize, as grovellingly as any one likes, that, 
as grown-up and as married and as preoc- 
cupied and as disillusioned, or at least as 
battered and seasoned (by adversity) as pos- 
sible, I’m in respect to her as achingly 
filial and as feelingly dependent, all the time, 
as when I used, in the far-off years, to wake 
up, a small blubbering idiot, from frighten- 
ing dreams, and refuse to go to sleep again, 
in the dark, till I clutched her hands or her 
dress and felt her bend over me. 

She used to protect me then from domestic 
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derision—for she somehow kept such passages 
quiet; but she can’t (it’s where her ache 
comes in!) protect me now from a more in- 
sidious kind. Well, now I don’t care! I feel 
it in Maria and Tom, constantly, who offer 
themselves as the pattern of success in com- 
parison with which poor Lorraine and I are 
nowhere. I don’t say they do it with malice 
prepense, or that they plot against us to our 
ruin; the thing operates rather as an ex- 
traordinary effect of their mere successful 
blatancy. They’re blatant, truly, in the su- 
perlative degree, and I call them successfully 
so for just this reason that poor Mother is 
to all appearance perfectly unaware of it. 
Maria is the one member of all her circle 
that has got her really, not only just osten- 
sibly, into training; and it’s a part of the 
general irony of fate that neither she nor 
my terrible sister herself recognizes the truth 
of this. The others, even to poor Father, 
think they manage and manipulate her, and 
she can afford to let them think it, ridicu- 
lously, since they don’t come anywhere near 
it. She knows they don’t and is easy with 
them; playing over Father in especial with 
finger tips so lightly resting and yet so ef- 
fectively tickling, that he has never known 
at a given moment either where they were 
or, in the least, what they were doing to him. 
That’s enough for Mother, who keeps by it 
the freedom of her soul; yet whose funda- 
mental humility comes out in its being so 
hidden from her that her eldest daughter, to 
whom she allows the benefit of every doubt, 
does damnably boss her. 

This is the one ease in which she’s not 
lucid; and, to make it perfect, Maria, whose 
humility is neither fundamental nor super- 
ficial, but whose avidity is both, comfortably 
cherishes, as a ground of complaint—nurses 
in fact, beatifically, as a wrong—the belief 
that she’s the one person without influence. 
Influence ?—why she has so much on me that 
she absolutely coerces me into making here 
these dark and dreadful remarks about her! 
Let my record establish, in this fashion, that 
if I’m a clinging son I’m, in that quarter, 
to make up for it, a detached brother. Dead- 
ly virtuous and deadly hard and deadly 
charmless—also, more than anything, deadly 
sure!—how does Maria fit on, by consan- 
guinity, to such amiable characters, such 
real social values, as Mother and me at all? 
If that question ceases to matter, sometimes, 
during the week, it flares up, on the other 
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hand, at Sunday supper, down the street, 
where Tom and his wife, overwhelmingly 
cheerful and facetious, contrast so favorably 
with poor gentle sickly (as we doubtless ap- 
pear) Lorraine and me. We can’t meet them 
—that is I can’t meet Tom—on that ground, 
the furious football field to which he reduces 
conversation, making it echo.as with the roar 
of the arena—one little bit. 

Of course, with such deep diversity of feel- 
ing, we simply loathe each other, he and I; 
but the sad thing is that we get no good of it, 
none of the true joy of life, the joy of our 
passions and perceptions and desires, by rea- 
son of our awful predetermined geniality and 
the strange abysmal necessity of our having 
so eternally to put up with each other. If 
we could intermit that vain superstition 
somehow, for about three minutes, I often 
think the air might clear (as by the scram- 
ble of the game of General Post, or what- 
ever they call it) and we should all get out 
of our wrong corners and find ourselves in 
our right, glaring from these positions a 
happy and natural defiance. Then I shouldn’t 
be thus nominally and pretendedly (it’s too 
ignoble!) on the same side or in the same 
air as my brother-in-law; whose value is that 
he has thirty “ business ideas” a day, while 
IT shall never have had the thirtieth fraction 
of one in my whole life. He just hums, Tom 
Price, with business ideas, whereas I just 
gape with the impossibility of them; he 
moves in the densest buzzing cloud of them 
—after the fashion in which we carry our 
heads here on August evenings, each with 
its own thick nimbus of mosquitoes. I’m but 
too conscious of how, on the other hand, I’m 
desolately outlined, to all eyes, in an air as 
pure and empty as that of a fine Polar sun- 
set. 

It was Lorraine, dear quaint thing, who 
some time ago made the remark (on our 
leaving of those weekly banquets at 
which we figure positively as a pair of social 
skeletons) that Tom’s facetie# multiply, evi- 
dently, in direct proportion to his wealth of 
business ideas; so that whenever he’s enor- 
mously funny we may take it that he’s “on” 
something tremendous. He’s sprightly in 
proportion as he’s in earnest, and innocent 
in proportion as he’s going to be dangerous; 
dangerous, I mean, to the competitor and the 
victim. Indeed when I reflect that his jokes 
are probably each going to cost certain peo- 
ple, wretched helpless people like myself, 
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hundreds and thousands of dollars, their 
abundant flow affects me as one of the most 
lurid of exhibitions. I’ve sometimes rather 
wondered that Father can stand so much of 
him, Father who has after all a sharp nerve 
or two in him, like a razor gone astray in a 
valise of thick Jager underclothing; though 
of course Maria, pulling with Tom shoulder 
to shoulder, would like to see any one not 
stand her husband. 

The explanation has struck me as, mostly, 
that business genial and cheerful and ever 
obstreperous, without detriment to its being 
business, has been poor Father’s ideal for his 
own terrible kind. This ideal is, further, 
that his home life shall attest that prosperity. 
I think it has even been his conception that 
our family tone shall by its sweet innocence 
fairly register the pace at which the Works 
keep ahead: so that he has the pleasure of 
feeling us as funny and slangy here as peo- 
ple can only be who have had the best 
of the bargains other people are having 
occasion to rue. We of course don’t know 
—that is Mother and Grandmamma don’t, 
in any definite way (any more than I 
do, thanks to my careful stupidity) how 
exceeding small some of the material is con- 
sciously ground in the great grim, thrifty 
mill of industrial success; and indeed we 
grow about as many cheap illusions and easy 
comforts in the faintly fenced garden of our 
little life as could very well be crammed into 
the space. 

Poor Grandmamma—since I’ve mentioned 
her—appears to me always the aged wan 
Flora of our paradise; the presiding divin- 
ity, seated in the centre, under whose pious 
traditions, really quite dim and outlived, our 
fond sacrifices are offered. Queer enough the 
superstition that Granny is a very solid and 
strenuous and rather gaunt person, with a 
capacity for facing the world, that we, a 
relaxed generation, have weakly lost. She 
knows as much about the world as a tin 
jelly-mould knows about the dinner, and is 
the oddest mixture of brooding anxieties over 
things that don’t in the least matter and of 
bland failure to suspect things that intensely 
do. She lives in short in a weird little waste 


of words—over the moral earnestness we none 
of us cultivate; yet hasn’t a notion of any 
effective earnestness herself except on the 
subject of empty bottles, which have, it would 
appear, noble neglected uses. At this time of 
day it doesn’t matter, but if there could have 
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been dropped into her empty bottles, at an 
earlier stage, something to strengthen a little 
any wine of life they were likely to contain, 
she wouldr’t have figured so as the head and 
front of all our sentimentality. 

I judge it, for that matter, as a proof of 
our flat “ modernity ” in this order that the 
secant starch holding her together is felt to 
give her among us this antique and austere 
consistency. I don’t talk things over with 
Lorraine for nothing, and she does keep for 
me the flashes of perception we neither of us 
waste on the others. “It’s the antiquity of 
the age of crinoline,” she said the other day 
a propos of a little carte-de-visite photograph 
of my ancestress as a young woman of the 
time of the War; looking as if she had been 
violently inflated from below, but had suc- 
ceeded in resisting at any cost, and with a 
strange intensity of expression, from her 
waist up. Mother, however, I must say, is 
as wonderful about her as about everything 
else, and arranges herself, exactly, to appear 
a mere contemporary illustration (being all 
the while three times the true picture) in 
order that her parent shall have the impor- 
tance of the Family Portrait. I don’t mean 
of course that she has told me so; but she 
can’t see that if she hasn’t that importance 
Granny has none other; and it’s therefore as 
if she pretended she had a ruff, a stomacher, 
a farthingale and all the rest—grand old 
angles and eccentricities and fine absurdities; 
the hard white face, if necessary, of one who 
has seen witches burnt. 

She.hasn’t any more than any one else 
among us a gleam of fine absurdity: that’s a 
product that seems unable, for the life of it, 
and though so indispensable (say) for liter- 
ary material, to grow here; but, exquisitely 
determined she shall have Character lest she 
perish—while it’s assumed we still need her 
—Mother makes it up for her, with a turn 
of the hand, out of bits left over from her 
own, far from economically as her own was 
originally planned: seraps of spiritual silk 
and velvet that no one takes notice of miss- 
ing. And Granny, as in the dignity of her 
legend, imposes, ridiculous old woman, on 
every one— Granny passes for one of the 
finest old figures in the place, while Mother 
is never discovered. So is history always 
written, and so is truth mostly worshipped. 
There’s indeed one thing, I’ll do her the jus- 
tice to say, as to which she has a glimmer of 
vision—as to which she had it a couple of 
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years ago: I was thoroughly with her in her 
deprecation of the idea that Peggy should be 
sent, to crown her culture, to that horrid co- 
educative college from which the poor child 
returned the other day so preposterously en- 
gaged to be married; and, if she had only 
been a little more actively with me we might 
perhaps between us have done something 
about it. But she has a way of deprecating 
with her long, knobby, mittened hand over 
her mouth and of looking at the same time, 
in a mysterious manner, down into one of 
the angles of the room—it reduces her pro- 
test to a feebleness: she’s incapable of seeing 
in it herself more than a fraction of what it 
has for her, and really thinks it would be 
wicked and abandoned, would savor of Criti- 
cism, which is the cardinal sin with her, to 
see all, or to follow any premise to it in the 
right direction. 

Still, there was the happy chance, at the 
time the question came up, that she had re- 
tained, on the subject of promiscuous col- 
leges, the mistrust of the age of crinoline: 
as to which in fact that little old photograph, 
with its balloon petticoat and its astonish- 
ingly flat, stiff “torso,” might have imaged 
some failure of the attempt to blow the heresy 
into her. The true inwardness of the his- 
tory, at the crisis, was that our fell Maria 
had made up her mind that Peg should go— 
and that, as I have noted, the thing our fell 
Maria makes up her mind to among us is in 
nine cases out of ten the thing that’s done. 
Maria still takes, in spite of her partial re- 
moval to a wider sphere, the most insidious 
interest in us, and the beauty of her affec- 
tionate concern for the welfare of her younger 
sisters is the theme of every tongue. She 
observed to Lorraine, in a moment of rare 
expansion, more than a year ago, that she 
had got their two futures perfectly fixed, and 
that as Peggy appeared to have “some 
mind,” though how much she wasn’t yet sure, 
it should be developed, what there was of it, 
on the highest modern lines: Peggy would 
never be thought generally, that is physically, 
attractive anyway. She would see about 
Alice, the brat, later on, though meantime 
she had her idea—the idea that Alice was 
really going to have the looks and would at 
a given moment break out into beauty: in 
which event she should be run for that, and 
for all it might be worth, and she, Maria, 
would be ready to take the contract. 

This is the kind of patronage of us that 
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passes, I believe, among her more particular 
intimates, for “so sweet” of her; it being 
of course Maria all over to think herself sub- 
tle for just reversing, with a “ There—see 
how original I am?” any benighted convic- 
tion usually entertained. I don’t know that 
any one has ever thought Alice, the brat, in- 
tellectual; but certainly no one has ever 
judged her even potentially handsome, in the 
light of no matter which of those staggering 
girl-processes that suddenly produce features, 
in flat faces, and “figure,” in the void of 
space, as a conjurer pulls rabbits out of a 
sheet of paper and yards of ribbon out of 
nothing. Moreover, if any one should know, 
Lorraine and I, with our trained sense for 
form and for “values,” certainly would. 
However, it doesn’t matter; the whole thing 
being but a bit of Maria’s system of bluffing 
in order to boss. Peggy hasn’t more than the 
brain, in proportion to the rest of her, of a 
small swelling dove on a window sill; but 
she’s extremely pretty and absolutely nice, a 
little rounded pink-billed presence that pecks 
up gratefully any grain of appreciation. 

I said to Mother, I remember, at the ne 
—I took that plunge: “I hope to goodness 
you’re not going to pitch that defenceless 
child into any such bear garden!” and she 
replied that to make a bear garden you first 
had to have bears, and she didn’t suppose 
the coeducative young men could be so de- 
scribed. “ Well then,” said I, “would you 
rather I should call them donkeys, or even 
monkeys? What I mean is that the poor girl 
—a perfect little decorative person, who 
ought to have iridescent gray plumage and 
pink-shod feet to match the rest of her— 
shouldn’t be thrust into any general men- 
agerie cage, but be kept for the dovecote and 
the garden, kept where we may still hear her 
coo. That’s what, at college, they’ll make 
her unlearn; she’ll learn to roar and snarl 
with the otheF animals. Think of the vocal 
sounds with which she may come back to us!” 
Mother appeared to think, but asked me, after 
a moment, as a result of it, in which of the 
eages of the New York Art League men- 
agerie, and among what sort of sounds, I 
had found Lorraine—who was a product of 
coeducation if there ever had been one, just 
as our marriage itself had been such a 
product. 

I replied to this—well, what I could easily 
reply; but I asked, I recollect, in the very 
forefront, if she were sending Peg to college 
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to get married. She declared it was the last 
thing she was in a hurry about and that she 
believed there was no danger, but her great 
argument let the cat out of the bag. “ Maria 
feels the want of it—of a college education; 
she feels it would have given her more confi- 
dence”; and I shall in fact never forget the 
little look of strange supplication that she 
gave me with these words. What it meant 
was: “ Now don’t ask me to go into the ques- 
tion, for the moment, any further: it’s in 
the acute stage—and you know how soon 
Maria can bring a question to a head. She 
has settled it with your Father—in other 
words has settled it for him: settled it in the 
sense that we didn’t give her, at the right 
time, the advantage she ought to have had. 
It would given her confidence—from 
the want of which, acquired at that age, she 
feels she so suffers; and your Father thinks 
it fine of her to urge that her little sister 
shall profit by her warning. Nothing works 
on him, know, so much as to hear 
it hinted that we’ve failed of our duty to 
you; and you can how it 
must work when he ean be persuaded that 
Maria—” 

“ Hasn’t cheek?” —I took the 
words out of her mouth. “ With such colos- 
sal cheek what need have you of ‘ confidence,’ 
which is such an inferior form—?”’ 

The long and short was of course that 
Peggy went; believing on her side, poor dear, 
that it might for future relations give her 
the pull of Maria. This represents, really, 
I think, the one spark of guile in Peggy’s 
breast: the smart of a small grievance suf- 
fered at her sister’s hands in the dim long- 
ago. Maria slapped her face, or ate up her 
chocolates, or smeared her copy book, or 
something of that sort; and the sound of the 
slap still reverberates in Peg’s consciousness, 
the missed sweetness still haunts her palate, 
the smutch of the fair page (Peg writes an 
immaculate little hand and Maria a wretched 
one—the only thing she can’t swagger about) 
still affronts her sight. Maria also, to do her 
justice, has a vague hankering, under which 
she has always been restive, to make up for 
the outrage; and the form the compunction 
now takes is to get her away. It’s one of the 
facts of our situation all round, I may thus 
add, that every one wants to get some one 
else away, and that there are indeed one or 
two of us upon whom, to that end, could the 
conspiracy only be occult enough—which it 
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can never! —all the rest would effectively 
concentrate. 

Father would like to shunt Granny— it is 
monstrous his having his mother-in-law a 
fixture under his roof; though, after all, I’m 
not sure this patience doesn’t rank for him 
as one of those domestic genialities that al- 
low his conscience a bolder and tighter busi- 
ness hand; a curious service, this sort of 
thing, I note, rendered to the business con- 
science throughout our community. Mother, 
at any rate, and small blame to her, would 
like to “shoo” off Eliza, as Lorraine and 
I, in our deepest privacy, call Aunt Eliza- 
beth; the Tom Prices would like to extirpate 
us, of course; we would give our most im- 
mediate jewel to clear the sky of the Tom 
Prices; und so weiter. And I think we should 
really all band together, for once in our lives, 
im an unnatural allianee to get rid of Eliza. 
The beauty as to this is, moreover, that I make 
out the rich if dim dawn of that last-named 
possibility (which I’ve been secretly invok- 
ing, all this year, for poor Mother’s sake) ; 
and as the act of mine own right hand, 
moreover, without other human help. But 
of that anon; the immediately striking thing 
being meanwhile again the strange stultifica- 
tion of the passions in us, which prevents 
anything ever from coming to an admitted 
and avowed head. 

Maria can be trusted, as I have said, to 
bring on the small crisis, every time; but 
she’s as afraid as any one else of the great 
one, and she’s moreover, I write it with rap- 
ture, afraid of Eliza. Eliza is the one per- 
son in our whole community she does fear 
—and for reasons I perfectly grasp; to which 
moreover this extraordinary oddity attaches, 
that I positively feel I don’t fear Eliza in 
the least (and in fact promise myself before 
long to show it) and yet don’t at all avail 
by that show of my indifference to danger 
to inspire my sister with the least terror in 
respect to myself. It’s very funny, the de- 
gree of her dread of Eliza, who affects her, 
evidently, as a person of lurid “ worldly ” 
possibilities—the one innocent light in which 
poor Maria wears for me what Lorraine calls 
a weird pathos; ‘and perhaps, after all, on the 
day I shall have justified my futile passage 
across this agitated scene, and my question- 
able utility here below every way, by con- 
verting our aunt’s lively presence into a 
lively absence, it may come over her that I 
am to be recognized. I in fact dream at 
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times, with high intensity, that I see the 
Prices some day quite turn pale as they look 
at each other and find themselves taking 
me in. 

I’ve made up my mind at any rate that 
poor Mother shall within the year be relieved 
in one way or another of her constant lia- 
bility to her sister-in-law’s visitations. It 
isn’t to be endured that her house should be 
so little her own house as I’ve known Granny 
and Eliza, between them, though after a dif- 
ferent fashion, sueceed in making it appear; 
and yet the action to take will, I perfectly 
see, never by any possibility come from poor 
Father. He accepts his sister’s perpetual 
rearrivals, under the law of her own con- 
venience, with a broad-backed serenity which 
I find distinctly irritating (if I may use the 
impious expression) and which makes me 
ask myself how he sees poor Mother’s “ posi- 
tion ” at all. The truth is poor Father never 
does “see” anything of that sort, in the 
sense of conceiving it in its relations; he 
doesn’t know, I guess, but what the prowling 
Eliza has a position (since this is a supersti- 
tion that I observe even my acute little Lor- 
raine can’t quite shake off). He takes refuge 
about it, as about everything, truly, in the 
cheerful vagueness of that general conscious- 
ness on which I have already touched: he 
likes to come home from the Works every 
day to see how good he really is, after all— 
and it’s what poor Mother thus has to demon- 
strate for him by translating his benevolence, 
translating it to himself and to others, into 
“housekeeping.” If he were only good to 
her he mightn’t be good enough; but the more 
we pig together round about him the more 
blandly patriarchal we make him feel. 

Eliza meanwhile, at any rate, is spoiling 
for a dose—if ever a woman required one; 
and I seem already to feel in the air the 
gathering elements of the occasion that awaits 
me for administering it. All of which it’s 
a comfort somehow to maunder away on here. 
As I read over what I have written the as- 
pects of our situation multiply so in fact 
that I note again how one has only to look at 
any human thing very straight (that is with 
the minimum of intelligence) to see it shine 
out in as many aspects as the hues of the 
prism; or place itself, in other words, in re- 
lations that positively stop nowhere. I’ve 
often thought I should like some day to write 
a novel; but what would become of me in 
that case—delivered over, I mean, before my 
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subject, to my extravagant sense that every- 
thing is a part of something else? When you 
paint a picture with a brush and pigments, 
that is on a single plane, it can stop at your 
gilt frame; but when you paint one with a 
pen and words, that is in all the dimensions, 
how are you to stop? Of course, as Lorraine 
says, “ Stopping, that’s art; and what are we 
artists like, my dear, but those drivers of 
trolley cars, in New York, who, by some di- 
vine instinct, recognize in the forest of pil- 
lars and posts the white-striped columns at 
which they may pull up? Yes, we’re drivers 
of trolley cars charged with electric force and 
prepared to go any distance from which the 


consideration of a probable smash ahead 
doesn’t deter us.” 
That consideration deters me doubtless 


even a little here—in spite of my seeing the 
track, to the next bend, so temptingly clear. 
I should like to note for instance, for my own 
satisfaction (though no fellow, thank God, 
was ever less a prey to the ignoble fear of 
inconsistency) that poor Mother’s impugn- 
ment of my acquisition of Lorraine didn’t in 
the least disconcert me. I did pick Lorraine 
—then a little bleating stray lamb collared 
with a blue ribbon and a tinkling silver bell 
—out of our New York bear garden; but it 
interests me awfully to recognize that, where- 
as the kind of association is one I hate for 
my small Philistine sister, who probably has 
the makings of a nice, dull, dressed, amiable, 
insignificant woman, I recognize it perfectly 
as Lorraine’s native element and my own; 
or at least don’t at all mind her having been 
dipped in it. It has tempered and plated us 
for the rest of life, and to an effect different 
enough from the awful metallic wash of our 
Company’s admired ice pitchers. We artists 
are at the best children of despair—a certain 
divine despair, as Lorraine naturally says; 
and what jollier place for laying it in abun- 
dantly than the Art League? As for Peg, 
however, I won’t hear of her having anything 
to do with this; she shall despair of nothing 
worse than the “hang” of her skirt or the 
moderation of her hat—and not often, if I 
can help her, even of those. 

That small vow I’m glad to register here: 
it helps somehow, at the juncture I seem to 
feel rapidly approaching, to do the indis- 
pensable thing Lorraine is always talking 
about—to define my position. She’s always 


insisting that we’ve never sufficiently defined 
it—as if I’ve ever for a moment pretended 
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we have! We’ve refined it, to the last in- 
tensity—and of course, now, shall have to 
do so still more; which will leave them all 
even more bewildered than the boldest defini- 
tion would have done. But that’s quite a 
different thing. The furthest we have gone 
in the way of definition—unless indeed this 
too belongs but to our invincible tendency to 
refine—is by the happy rule we’ve made that 
Lorraine shall walk with me every morning 
to the Works, and I shall find her there when 
I come out to walk home with me. I see, on 
reading over, that this is what I meant by 
“our” in speaking above of our little daily 
heroism in that direction. The heroism is 
easier, and becomes quite sweet, I find, when 
she comes so far on the way with me and 


when we linger outside for a little more last 


talk before I go in. 

It’s the drollest thing in the world, and 
really the most precious note of the mystic 
influence known in the place as “ the force of 
public opinion ”—which is in other words 
but the incubus of small domestic conform- 
ity: I really believe there’s nothing we do, 
or don’t do, that excites in the bosom of our 
circle a subtler sense that we’re “au fond” 
uneanny. And it’s amusing to think that 
this is our sole tiny touch of independence! 
That she should come forth with me at those 
hours, that she should hang about with me, 
and that we should have last (and, when she 
meets me again, first) small sweet things to 
say to each other, as if we were figures in a 
chromo or a tableau vivant keeping our tryst 
at a stile—no, this, quite inexplicably, tran- 
scends their scheme and baffles their imagi- 
nation. They can’t conceive how or why Lor- 
raine gets out, or should wish to, at such 
hours; there’s a feeling that she must violate 
every domestic duty to do it; yes, at bottom, 
really, the act wears for them, I discern, an 
insidious immorality, and it wouldn’t take 
much to bring “ public opinion ” down on us 
in some seandalized way. 

The funniest thing of all, moreover, is that 
that effect resides largely in our being hus- 
band and wife—it would be absent, wholly, if 
we were engaged or lovers; a publicly para- 
ding gentleman friend and lady friend. What 
is it we can have to say to each other, in 
that exclusive manner, so particularly, so 
frequently, so flagrantly, and as if we hadn’t 
chances enough at home? I see it’s a thing 
Mother might accidentally do with Father, 
or Maria with Tom Price; but I can im- 
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agine the shouts of hilarity, the resounding 
public comedy, with which Tom and Maria 
would separate; and also how scantly poor 
little- Mother would permit herself with poor 
big Father any appearance of a grave leave- 
taking. I’ve quite expected her—yes, liter- 
ally poor little Mother herself—to ask me, a 
bit anxiously, any time these six months, 
what it is that at such extraordinary mo- 
ments passes between us. So much, at any 
rate, for the truth of this cluster of docu- 
mentary impressions, to which there may 
some day attach the value as of a direct con- 
temporary record of strange and remote 
things, so much I here superadd; and verily 
with regret, as well, on behalf of my picture, 
for two or three other touches from which I 
must forbear. 

There has lately turned up, on our scene, 
one person with whom, doors and windows 
closed, curtains drawn, secrecy sworn, the 
whole town asleep and something amber-col- 
ored a-brewing—there has recently joined us 
one person, I say, with whom we might really 
pass the time of day, to whom we might, after 
due deliberation, tip the wink. I allude to 
the Parents’ new neighbor, the odd fellow 
Temple, who, for reasons mysterious and 
which his ostensible undertaking of the na- 
tive newspaper don’t at all make plausible, 
has elected, as they say, fondly to sojourn 
among us. A journalist, a rolling stone, a 
man who has seen other life, how can one not 
suspect him of some deeper game than he 
avows—some such studious, surreptitious, 
“ sociological ” intent as alone, it would seem, 
could sustain him through the practice of 
leaning on his fence at eventide to converse 
for long periods with poor Father? Poor 
Father indeed, if a real remorseless sociolo- 
gist were once to get well hold of him! Lor- 
raine freely maintains that there’s more in 
the Temples than meets the eye; that they’re 
up to something, at least that he is, that he 
kind of feels us in the air, just as we feel 
him, and that he would sort of reach out to 
us, by the same token, if we would in any 
way give the first sign. This, however, Lor- 
raine contends, his wife won’t let him do; 
his wife, according to mine, is quite a differ- 
ent proposition (much more really hatted 
and gloved, she notes, than any one here, 
even than the belted and trinketed Eliza) 
and with a conviction of her own as to what 
their stay is going to amount to. On the 
basis of Lorraine’s similar conviction about 
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ours it would seem then that we ought to 
meet for an esoteric revel; yet somehow it 
doesn’t come off. Sometimes I think I’m quite 
wrong and that he can’t really be a child of 
light: we should in this case either have seen 
him collapse or have discovered what inward- 
ly sustains him. We are ourselves inwardly 
collapsing—there’s no doubt of that: in spite 
of the central fires, as Lorraine says some- 
body in Boston used to say somebody said, 
from which we’re fed. From what central 
fires is Temple nourished? I give it up; for, 
on the point, again and again, of desperately 
stopping him in the street to ask him, I re- 
coil as often in terror. He may be only plot- 
ting to make me do it—so that he may give 
me away in his paper! 

“Remember, he’s a mere little frisking 
prize ass; stick to that, cling to it, make it 
your answer to everything: it’s all you now 
know and all you need to know, and you'll 
be as firm on it as on a rock!” This is what 
I said to poor Peg, on the subject of Harry 
Goward, before I started, on the glorious im- 
pulse of the moment, five nights ago, for New 
York; and, with no moment now to spare, 
yet wishing not to lose my small silver clue, 
I just put it here for one of the white pebbles, 
or whatever they were, that Hop-o’-my- 
Thumb, when carried off to the forest, dropped, 
as he went, to know his way back. I was car- 
ried off the other evening in a whirlwind, 
which has not even yet quite gone down, 
though I’m now at home and recovering my 
breath; and it will interest me vividly, when 
I have more freedom of mind, to live over 
again these strange, these wild successions. 
But a few rude notes, and only of the first 
few hours of my adventure, must for the 
present suffice. The mot, of the whole thing, 
as Lorraine calls it, was that at last, in a 
flash, we recognized what we had so long 
been wondering about—what supreme advan- 
tage we’ve been, all this latter time in par- 
ticular, “holding out” for. 

Lorraine had put it once again in her hap- 
py way only a few weeks previous; we were 
“saving up,” she said—and not meaning at 
all our poor seant dollars and cents, though 
we’ve also kept hold of some of them—for an 
exercise of strength, a display of character, 
that would make us of a sudden some unmis- 
takable sign. We should just meet it round- 


ing a corner as with the rush of an automo- 
bile—a chariot of fire that would stop but 
long enough to take us in, when we should 
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know it immediately for the vehicle of our 
fate. That conviction had somehow been 
with us, and I had really heard our hour be- 
gin to strike on Peg’s coming back to us from 
her coeducative adventure so incoherently 
“engaged.” I didn’t believe in it, in such 
a manner of becoming so, one little bit, and 
I took on myself to hate the same; though 
that indeed seemed the last thing to trouble 
any one else. Her turning up in such a 
fashion with the whole thing settled before 
Father or Mother or Maria or any of us had 
so much as heard of the young man, still 
less seen the tip of his nose, had too much 
in common, for my taste, with the rude be- 
trothals of the people, with maid- 
servant’s announcement to her employer that 
has exchanged vows with the butcher 


some 


she 
boy. 

I was indignant, quite artlessly indignant 
I fear, with the college authorities, barbar- 
ously irresponsible, as it struck me; for when 
I broke out about them to poor Mother she 
surprised me (though I confess she has some- 
times surprised me before) by her deep fatal- 
ism. “Oh, I suppose they don’t pretend not 
to take their students at the young people’s 
own risks: they can scarcely pretend to con- 
trol their affections!” she wonderfully said; 
she seemed almost shocked, moreover, that I 
could impute either to Father or to herself 
any disposition to control Peggy’s. It was 
one of the few occasions of my life on which 
I’ve suffered irritation from poor Mother; 
and yet I’m now not sure, after all, that she 
wasn’t again but at her old game (even then, 
for she has certainly, been so since) of pro- 
tecting poor Father, by feigning a like flac- 
cidity, from the full appearance, not to say 
the full dishonor, of his failure ever to meet 
a domestic responsibility. It came over me 
that there would be absolutely nobody to meet 
this one, and my own peculiar chance glim- 
mered upon me therefore on the spot. I 
can’t retrace steps and stages; suffice it that 
my opportunity developed and broadened, to 
my watching eyes, with each precipitated con- 
sequence of the wretched youth’s arrival. 

He proved, without delay, an infant in 
arms: an infant, either, according to cir- 
cumstances, crowing and kicking and clamor- 
ing for sustenance, or wailing and choking 
and refusing the very bottle, to the point 
even, as I’ve just seen in New York, of immi- 
nent convulsions. The “arms” most appro- 
priate to his case suddenly announced them- 
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selves, in fine, to our general consternation, 
as Eliza’s: but it was at this unnatural vision 
that my heart indeed leaped up. I was be- 
forehand even with Lorraine; she was still 
gaping while, in three bold strokes, I sketched 
to her our campaign. “I take command— 
the others are flat on their backs. I save lit- 
tle pathetic Peg, even in spite of herself; 
though her just resentment is really much 
greater than she dares, poor mite, recognize 
(amazing scruple!). By which I mean I 
guard her against a possible relapse. I save 
poor Mother—that is I rid her of the deadly 
Eliza—forever and a day! Despised, reject- 
ed, misunderstood, I nevertheless intervene, 
in its hour of dire need, as the good genius 
of the family; and you, dear little quaint 
thing, I take advantage of the precious psy- 
chological moment to whisk you off to Eu- 
rope. We'll take Peg with us for a year’s 
true culture; she wants a year’s true culture 
pretty badly, but she doesn’t, as it turns out, 
want Mr. Goward a ‘speck.’ And I'll do it 
all in my own way, before they can recover 
breath; they'll recover it—if we but give 
them time—to bless our name; but by that 
moment we shall have struck for freedom!” 

Well, then, my own way—it was “ given 
me,” as Lorraine says—was, taking the night 
express, without a word to any one but Peg, 
whom it was charming, at the supreme hour, 
to feel glimmeringly, all-wonderingly, with 
us: my own way, I say, was to go, the next 
morning, as soon as I had breakfasted, to the 
address Lorraine had been able, by an im- 
mense piece of luck, to suggest to me as a 
possible clue to Eliza’s whereabouts. “ She’ll 
either be with her friends the Chataways, in 
East Seventy-third Street—she’s always 
swaggering about the Chataways, who by her 
account are tremendous ‘smarts,’ as she has 
told Lorraine the right term is in London, 
leading a life that’s a burden to them with- 
out her; or else they'll know where she is. 
That’s at least what I hope!” said my wife 
with infinite feminine subtlety. The Chata- 
ways as a subject of swagger presented them- 
selves, even to my rustic vision, oddly; I may 
be mistaken about New York “ values,” but 
the grandeur of this connection was brought 
home to me neither by the high lopsided stoop 
of its very, very East Side setting, nor by 
the appearance of a terrible massive lady who 
eame to the door while I was in quite un- 
productive parley with an unmistakably, a 
hopelessly mystified menial, an outlandish 
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young woman with a face of dark despair and 
an intelligence closed to any mere indigenous 
appeal. I was to learn later in the day that 
she’s a Macedonian Christian whom the Chat- 
aways harbor against the cruel Turk in re- 
turn for domestic service; a romantic item 
that Eliza named to me in rueful correction 
of the absence of others to match it, of the 
presence of several indeed that are apparent- 
ly prosaic enough. 

The powder on the massive lady’s face in- 
deed transcended, I rather thought, the 
bounds of prose, did much to refer her to the 
realm of fantasy, some fairyland forlorn; an 
effect the more marked as the wrapper she 
appeared hastily to have caught up, and 
which was somehow both voluminous and 
tense (flowing like a cataract in some places, 
yet in others exposing, or at least defining, 
the ample bed of the stream) reminded me 
of the big cloth spread in a room when any 
mess is to be made. She apologized when I 
said I had come to inquire for Miss Talbert 
—mentioned (with play of a wonderfully fine 
fat hand) that she herself was “just being 
manicured in the parlor”; but was evidently 
surprised at my asking about Eliza, which 
plunged her into the question—it suffused her 
extravagant blondness with a troubled light, 
struggling there like a sunrise over snow— 
of whether she had better, confessing to ig- 
norance, relieve her curiosity or, pretending 
to knowledgé, bafflé miné. But mine of course 
earried the day, for mine show at could 
wait, while hers couldn’t; the final “$uperior- 
ity of women to men being in fact, I think, 
that we are more patiently curious. 

“Why, is she in the city?” 

“Tf she isn’t, dear madam,” I replied, “ she 
ought to be. She left Eastridge last evening 
for parts unknown, and should have got here 
by midnight.” Oh, how glad I was to let 
them both in as far as I possibly could! And 
clearly now I had let Mrs. Chataway, if such 
she was, in very far indeed. 

She stared, but then airily considered. 
“Oh well—I guess she’s somewheres~” 

“T guess she is!” I replied. 

“She hasn’t got here-yet—she has so many 
friends in the city. But she always wants us, 
and when she does come—!” With which 
my friend, now so far relieved and agreeably 
smiling, rubbed together conspicuously the 
pair of plump subjects of her “ cure.” 

“You feel then,” I inquired, “that she will 
come ?” . 
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“Oh, I guess she'll be round this afternoon. 
We wouldn’t forgive her—!” 

“Ah, I’m afraid we must forgive her!” I 
was careful to declare. “ But I'll come back 
on the chance.” 

“ Any message then?” 

“Yes, please say her nephew from East- 
ridge—!” 

“Oh, her nephew—!” 

“Her nephew. She'll understand. I'll 
come back,” I repeated. “But I’ve got to 
find her!” And, as in the fever of my need, 
I turned and sped away. 

I roamed, I quite careered about, in those 
uptown streets, but instinctively and confi- 
dently westward. I felt, I don’t know why, 
miracplously sure of some favoring chance 
and as if I were floating in the current of 
success. I was on the way to our reward, I 
was positively on the way to Paris, and New 
York itself, vast and glittering and roaring, 
much noisier even than the Works at their 
noisiest, but with its old rich thrill of the 
Art League days again in the air, was already 
almost Paris for me—so that when I at last 
fidgeted into the Park, where you get so 
beautifully away from the town, it was sure- 
ly the next thing to Europe, and in fact had 
to be, since it’s the very antithesis of East- 
ridge. I regularly revelled in that sense that 
Eliza couldn’t have done a better thing for 
us than just not be, that morning, where it 
was supremely advisable she should have 
been. If she had had two grains of sense 
she would have put in an appearance at the 
Chataways with the lark, or at least with the 
manicure, who seems there almost as early 
stirring. Or rather, really, she would have 
reported herself as soon as their train, that 
of the “guilty couple,” got in; no matter 
how late in the evening. It was at any rate 
actually uplifting to realize that I had got 
thus, in three minutes, the pull of her in re- 
gard to her great New York friends. My eye, 
as Lorraine says, how she has, on all this 
ground of those people, been piling it on! If 
Maria, who has so bowed her head, gets any 
such glimpse of what her aunt has been ma- 
king her bow it fo—well, IT think I shall then 
entertain something of the human pity for 
Eliza that I found myself, while I walked 
about, fairly entertaining for my sister. 

What were they, what are they, the Chata- 
ways, anyhow? I don’t even yet know, I 
confess; but now I don’t want to—I don’t 
care a hang, having no further use for them 


whatever. But on one of the Park benches, 
in the golden morning, the wonderment add- 
ed, I remember, to my joy, for we hadn’t, 
Lorraine and I, been the least bit over- 
whelmed about them: Lorraine only pretend- 
ing a little, with her charming elfish art, that 
she occasionally was, in order to see how far 
Eliza would go. Well, that brilliant woman 
had gone pretty far for us, truly, if, after 
all, they were only in the manicure line. She 
was a-doing of it, as Lorraine says, my mas- 
sive lady was, in the “ parlor,” where I don’t 
suppose it’s usually done; and aren’t there 
such places, precisely, as Manicure Parlors, 
where they do nothing else, or at least are 
supposed to? Oh, I do hope, for the perfec- 
tion of it, that this may be what Eliza has 
kept from us! Otherwise, by all the gods, 
it’s just a boarding-house: there was exactly 
the smell in the hall, the boarding - house 
smell, that pervaded my old greasy haunt of 
the League days: that boiled atmosphere that 
seems to belong at once, confusedly, to a 
domestic “wash” and to inferior food—as if 
the former were perhaps being prepared in 
the saucepans and the latter in the tubs. 

There also came back to me, I recollect, 
that note of Mrs. Chataway’s queer look at 
me on my saying I was Eliza’s nephew—the 
droll effect of her making on her side a dis- 
covery about me. Yes, she made it, and as 
against me, of course, against all of us, at 
sight of me; so that if Eliza has bragged at 
Eastridge about New York, she has at least 
bragged in New York about Eastridge. I 
didn’t clearly, for Mrs. Chataway, come up 
to the brag—or perhaps rather didn’t come 
down to it: since I dare say the poor lady’s 
consternation meant simply that my aunt 
hae confessed to me but as an unconsidered 
trifle, a gifted child at the most; or as young 
and handsome and dashing at the most, and 
not as—well, as what I am. Whatever I am, 
in any case, and however awkward a docu- 
ment as nephew to a girlish aunt, I believe 
I really tasted of the joy of life in its highest 
intensity when, at the end of twenty minutes 
of the Park, I suddenly saw my absurd pre- 
sentiment of a miracle justified. 

I could of course searce believe my eyes 
when, at the turn of a quiet alley, pulling up 
to gape, I recognized in a young man brood- 
ing on a bench ten yards off the precious 
personality of Harry Goward! There he lan- 
guished alone, our feebler fugitive, handed 
over to me by a mysterious fate and a well- 
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nigh incredible hazard. .There is certainly 
but one place in all New York where the 
stricken deer may weep—or even, for that 
matter, the hart ungalled play; the wonder 
of my coincidence shrank a little, that is, 
before the fact that when young ardor or 
young despair wishes to commune with im- 
mensity it can only do so either in a hall 
bedroom or in just this corner, practically, 
where I pounced on my prey. To sit down, 
ir short, you’ve got to sit there; there isn’t 
another square inch of the whole place over 
which you haven’t got, as everything shrieks 
at you, to step lively. Poor Goward, I could 
see at a glance, wanted very much to sit down 
—looked indeed very much as if he wanted 
never, never again to get up. 

I hovered there—I couldn’t help it, a bit 
gloatingly—before I pounced; and yet even 
when he became aware of me, as he did in a 
minute, he didn’t shift his position by an 
inch, but only took me and my dreadful 


meaning, with his wan stare, as a part of the 
strange burden of his fate. He didn’t seem 
even surprised to speak of; he had waked up 
—premising his brief, bewildered delirium— 
to the sense that something natural must 
happen, and even to the fond hope that some- 
thing natural would—and I was simply the 
form in which it was happening. I came 
nearer, I stood before him; and he kept up 
at me the oddest stare—which was plainly 
but the dumb yearning that I would explain, 
explain! He wanted everything told him 
but every single thing; as if, after a tre 
mendous fall, or some wild parabola through 
the air, the effect of a violent explosion under 
his feet, he had landed at a vast distance 
from his starting-point and required to know 
where he was. Well, the charming thing was 
that this affected me as giving the very sharp 
est point to the idea that, in asking myself 
how I should deal with him, I had already so 
vividly entertained. 


Next month’s chapter will be ‘‘ The Married Daughter.” 





NOCTURNE 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 


Tue tender stars 


That gleam above 


Shed dreamy bars 
That breathe of love: 
The songbird’s wing 


Rests after flight; 


Soft hear him sing,- 


“Good night! good night!” 


The crickets chir 


From copse and croft; 


The south 


winds stir 


In boughs aloft; 


Before we part 





Love’s blissful rite 


Once more, sweetheart! 
“Good night! good night!” 
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WOMEN IN THE HIGH ALPS 





BY W.G.FITZ- GERALD 


T seems strange that among the many 

thousand fatalities in the Alps, there is 

little or no record of women having come 
to grief. I think it is not so much because 
they are less adventurous as that they are 
more prudent and far-sighted. The number 
of women Alpinists increases every year; and 
an American woman, Mrs. Fanny Bullock 
Workman, F.R.G.S., herself disputes with Sir 
Martin Conway the honor of having climbed 
highest in the tremen- 


nees, and the Alps of Dauphigny. Strange 
to say, Mrs. Le Blond was a dying woman 
when she took to mountaineering. 

“You are consumptive,” the doctors told 
her. “Go to Cairo, or Mentone, or Algiers.” 
She did, and grew worse. Then she thought 
a little for herself, went off to Chamonix and 
began upon that well-known training-peak, 
the Breithorn, and forthwith found life, and 
a life so well worth living that she would 

exchange it for none 





dous Himalayas. 

In August, 1906, the 
Alpine honors of the 
Swiss valleys—at any 
rate as regards women 

lay with Miss Alma 
sgrownlee of Chicago, 
who all but conquered 
one of the most difficult 
aiguilles of Mont 
Blane, and only gave up 


in a blinding snow- 
storm and_ hurricane. 
Miss Brownlee’s hands 
were badly frozen; but 
her greatest trial was to 
turn her back on the 
aiguille itself, whose 
spotless purity  shim- 


mered against the sky, 
and from whose summit 
the treacherous’ gusts 
trailed the snow in spec- 
tral streamers for thou- 
feet into the 
wooded valleys below. 


sands of CLIMBING 

A woman whose Alpine feats are respected 
by members of every Alpine club is Mrs. 
Aubrey Le Blond; for there is hardly a peak 
in the entire Alpine chain which she has not 
conquered, with her famous guide, Joseph 
Imboden of Zermatt. Not only does Mrs. Le 
Blond hold many important records, even 
from men, but her feet have known many a 
virgin peak in Tyrol and Norway, the Enga- 
dine and Valais; the High Savoy, the Pyre- 
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other. While her doc- 
tors were still aghast at 
her supposed madness, 
the provoking invalid 
began work on the 
Grandes Jorasses—a 
grim name to veteran 
Alpinists—and in two 
days of long, laborious 
step-cutting in the solid 
ice the 14,000-foot sum- 
mit was reached. 

She climbs only in 
autumn, for, quaintly 
enough, she fears the 
thunderstorms and the 
curious hissing of the 
ice axe during electrical 
disturbance. Her guide 
on these constant ex- 
cursions acts as porter 
also, not to speak of 
cook, courier, and lady’s 
maid. Imboden has 
made fifteen ascents 
with Mrs. Le Blond in 
Norway, and has climbed with her on her 
record ascent of the Weisshorn (four hours, 
exclusive of halts) and the Piz Bernina (four 
hours, forty minutes). 

Often enough the cold has been so piercing 
that wine, poured into a glass, has frozen 
instantly on the sides. 

“T was taking the thermometer 
Mrs. Le Blond told me, “ when I saw it sink 
as low as it would go—thirteen degrees be- 


TYROL. 


” 
once, 
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low zero, Fahrenheit. Speaking of intense 
cold,” she went on, “ my guide came into the 
hut one night on Monte Rosa—we had been 
watching the glorious rosy ‘alpengluh’ at 
sunset on the frightful wilderness below. 
Suddenly he started back, pointing to my 
face and crying, ‘Le nez de madame—mon 
Dieu, mon Dieu!’ 

“*What’s the matter with it? I cried, in- 
voluntarily raising a hand. 

“* Rub—rub hard,’ was all he said. 

“T rubbed and rubbed my frozen feature. 
“Ah, ca marche, sighed Imboden, presently, 
—‘it’s beautiful now; it’s getting quite 
black.’ This, of course, is a sign that a frost- 
bite is curing. I know that for several days 
afterwards my poor nose burned as though a 
furnace had scorched it.” 

The woman climber must possess strong 
nerves, and think little or nothing of spend- 
ing the night in blankets in a hole scooped 
in the snow. The bare interior of an Alpine 
shelter hut, with its loose straw, is esteemed 
a marvellous luxury; and as to outfit, candor 
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bids one say that no woman looks her best 
in the shortest of skirts, hob-nailed boots, 
flannel mask, and black spectacles. Ice axe 
and silken Alpine rope complete the picture. 

The lovely Vale of Chamonix, so exqui- 
sitely sung by Shelley, is not likely to for- 
get the first ascent of Mont Blanc by a 
woman, the heroic Mlle. d’Angeville. The 
guides thought her mad, and refused to take 
the responsibility. One, more earnest than 
his fellows, wagered Mademoiselle 1000 
franes to five that she would never reach the 
eternal snowfield on the summit. Other 
parties offered to join her, but she declined; 
and worse still, detached herself from the 
rope and refused help after half an hour’s 
traverse of the glacier. 

During the night on the rocks of the 
Grands Mulets she suffered terribly from 
cold, and could not sleep. Feverishness and 
thirst assailed her later on, and violent pal- 
pitation of the heart and heaviness of the 
limbs. At the Mar de la Céte she felt seri- 
ously ill. She could not take ten steps with- 
out stopping; she heard the guides like 
one in a dream. And yet this won- 
derful woman knew but one thing, 
and that was her supreme resolution 
to carry out her idea. 

“Tf I die,” she said to the horrified 
Couttet, who was cursing his luck at 
having weakly consented to go up 
Mont Blane with a woman, “ promise 
me you will carry me up there, and 
bury me on the top.” 

As Mlle. d’Angeville approached 
the summit she felt better, and could 
walk without support. Gradually her 
sickness vanished, and her admiring 
guides cried, as they ran to the high- 
est point, “And now, Mademoiselle, 
you deserve to go higher than Mont 
Blane.” So saying they joined hands 
and lifted her high above their shoul- 
ders. 

But there are many still more re- 
markable feats to the credit of wom- 
en. Perhaps the most sensational of 
these is the crossing of that terrible 
glacier pass from Zermatt to Alagna, 
which is known as the Sesia-Joch, 
13,858 feet high, and close to the 
superb domes of Monte Rosa. The 
Alpine clubs of the Old World grudg- 
ingly spoke of “this accidental but 
brilliant feat of mountaineering—one 
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EXPLORING A 


which has until now been looked upon as an 
extraordinary feat for our first-rate climbers.” 

The heroines were Miss Anna and Miss 
Ellen Pigeon of London; and their guide, 
Jean Martin of Sierre, with one porter. At 
four in the morning they arrived at the 
Gorner Glacier, crossed swiftly to the great 
plateau between the Zumsteinspitze and the 
Lyskamm. Here their guide lost his way, 
and peered despairingly into a profound 
ptecipice terminating in a sea of ice 2000 
feet. below. 

Leaving the sisters on the pass half frozen, 
he set out to explore towards the Ludwigs- 
héhe. Here Martin found a bottle among 
some rock débris, placed there years before 
by two famous climbers. Returning, he roped 
his charges together and with infinite care 
began a dreadful descent over naked rock. 
For seven hours, with the tremendous preci- 
pice falling sheer under their very eyes, they 
continued to crawl down, and at six in the 
evening, with the sun about to set, they 
found themselves in a heartbreaking wilder- 
ness of slippery and sheer rocks, with no 
space to lie or sit upon. 

3ut the brave Jean kept head and heart. 


CREVASSE 


IN THE ENGADINE. 
Leaving the ladies on the rocks, he climbed 
like a mountain goat in search of a passage. 
He found one; and with labor indescribable 
the three at length, after interminable hours 
of descent almost inch by inch, found them- 
selves upon the Sesia Glacier. Forthwith 
they almost ran across the vast ice field, for 
darkness was upon them and long, narrow, 
bottomless pits of the crevasses crisscrossed 
in every direction. But they were out of 
danger, and an hour or .two later were under 
the tender care of Dazza Dionigi on the Ital- 
ian side and upon an Alp of Gressoney. 
Women who have started on a career of 
mountain climbing become more daring than 
men. Thus Mrs. Le Blond ascended the ex- 
tremely difficult Piz Scerscen in the Enga- 
dine twice in four days. On the descent the 
first time a fierce sun streamed upon the 
snows, and icy torrents ran in at the wrist- 
bands of the climber and soon soaked her 
through and through. At another time, during 
an ascent of the 12,000-foot Schallihorn near 
Zermatt a tragi-comic episode occurred. The 
climber and her faithful Imboden were abroad 
before dawn, and as they ascended a stony 
slope with mighty ramparts above, the guide 
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remarked, “Why, ma’am, you still have 
on that long skirt! Let us leave it here, 
and we can pick it up as we return.” Mrs. 


Le Blond, it should be explained, in order to 
render herself less conspicuous when start- 
ing from the valley on a climbing expedition, 
always wears an ordinary walking skirt over 
her mountaineering costume. 

It was duly removed at the veteran’s re- 
quest, rolled up, and put under a heavy stone. 
This in turn was marked with a small cairn, 
and they prepared for the varied series of 
gymnasties which, according to the Alpinist, 
alone make life worth living. That terror 
of the climber, a fall of stones, was feared, 
for the rocks were loose and rotten. In such 
a situation the ablest cragsman finds his skill 
of little value. Among such treacherous 
rocks death lurks at every step. Often a 
great boulder, seemingly capable of bearing 
tons’ weight, slides a little, and then 
hurtling into the abyss. 

After a more secure place had been reached, 
Imboden was sent back for Mrs. Le Blond’s 
skirt—a relic treasured far above its paltry 
intrinsic worth, for it had many thrilling 
He climbed cautiously down, 


goes 





associations. 
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but suddenly heard a rumbling roar. Like 
a flash he squeezed himself in under an over- 
hanging crag, and as he did so a monstrous 
mass of stones and snow poured down the 
mountain right over his hiding place. When 
the avalanche had passed he ventured forth, 
but a little lower a fresh fall began, and 
lasted many minutes. Just as the old peas 
ant reached the spot where the skirt lay be- 
neath its heap of stones a stupendous crash 
checked him. Looking behind, he saw the 
smoke of a mighty ice avalanche coming in 
a vast wave over the cliffs above. He darted 
for shelter, and from beneath a great rock 
he saw the millions of tons of ice boulders 
and rock masses, with trees and moraine dé- 
bris, sweep majestically past. 

Now for the comedy. As every Alpinist 
knows, there before the avalanche a 
wind almost as destructive as the avalanche 
itself. And before ever the advance guard of 
the mass had touched the little mound where 
Mrs. Le Blond’s skirt was the 
whole heap rose from the ground ard was 
whirled far out of the path of the avalanche 
and along in fragments by the violence of 
the advance-guard gusts. For many minutes 


goes 


ce meealed, 
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A PLEASANT SLEIGH RIDE 
grave old Imboden saw his mistress’s skirt 
whirling into the heavens, like the mantle of 
Elijah as the Prophet disappeared in the 
splendor of the clouds! 

3y the way, remarkable stories are related 
various authorities about the strange 
freaks of the tremendous gusts that go before 
an avalanche. That exquisite stylist, John 
Addington Symonds, tells, in one of his de- 
lightful accounts of winter in the Alps, of 
an old woman sitting in the sun before her 
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ON AN ALPINE HILLSIDE. 

chalet door who was transported bodily by 
one of these avalanche winds to the top of 
a lofty pine tree, where, quite uninjured, she 
awaited assistance ! 

On another occasion when a hundred vil- 
lages were whelmed by an avalanche at Saas, 
in the Mmgadine, a rescue party found amid 
the ftuins an infant lying asleep and unin- 
jured in its eradle, which had been blown 
hundreds of yards from the house door; the 
house itself. had been utterly destroyed! 
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Up a little hillside, 
Down a little lane, 
Stands a little palace 
Brown and plain; 
The apple boughs lean over, 


The swallows curve and dart, 
The throne it is of clover, 
The kingdom is my heart. 


The World goes riding, riding, 
And knows not anything 
About a queen who _iives 
there, 
Nor yet about a king; 
It only sees the blossoms 
A-blowing on the grass, 
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And two, white-haired, a-watching 
The longer shadows pass. 









It knows not that its great goal 
Holds neither gift nor grace, 

Like that which waiteth for me 
In each dear face; 

It dreams not yon soft shadows 
Can follow such as I 

Across the earth’s wide meadows 

Unto eternity! 






For where yon blossoms cover, 
And where yon two have smiled, 

My soul is still a lover, 

My heart is still their child. 
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ERE there but two in the garden— 
or, really, was it four? For down 
a long alley, just turning the cor- 


ner of the starry althea bush, was it the flut- 
ter of a white gown and a pale green ribbon ? 
And did one see, or dream one saw, another, 
a darker shape, bending and lifting a beech 
bough, and passing on? Was it a trick of 
the eyes, or was it a vision of the past, made 
all of shade and shadow? ; 

“Tt seems to me, Eugenia,” said the old 
man, seating himself near the old woman, 
leaning an arm on .the sun dial between 
them, without consciously reading again the 
legend there, “that I have been in another 
planet, that I have been living the life of 
some one else, that, in returning from all 
those years in the Orient, I take up my real 
life only by your side.” 

“T am glad you feel so; if only for the 
moment,” she replied. “I myself have 
thought it might sometimes be pleasant to 
forget all the long waste of years. Youth is 
so disturbed—age is so peaceful.” 

“Ts age so peaceful? I do not find it so. 
I pass my time detesting it. Why, when my 
heart is young, and I feel the youth of me 
in every thought, should my pulses fail me 


and my body become a wreck—figure bent—” 


“But it is not a wreck,” said the old 
woman, looking up intently. “You do not 
appear greatly changed to me, although per- 
haps you did at first. Except in the way that 


the years have written the script of high 
thoughts and actions.” 
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“High thoughts and actions of a life 
spent in wringing wealth from the heathen!” 
not without some bitterness. “ And then to 
go back and finish on the same lines, in the 
hot climate, and with the hot dishes and the 
dark faces. For everything is changed here. 
Not even you, Eugenia, are the same.” 

“Oh, I know it,” sighed the old woman. 
“Did you not expect it? That is, if 
thought at all about it. Every year, as it 
carries something that was precious 
away with it. A woman is amused at her 
first gray hair; it is a jest time has played. 
It gives her then a strange sensation of being 
human, after all; and before that she had 
felt full of an unquenchable youth. sut 
when day she finds her head silvered, 
then she is dismayed. The white dust of the 
road to death has settled on her. She sees—’ 

“Nothing that is not, in its way, 
still—if you are that woman, Eugenia. 
sees her head powdered, it may be, as if she 
were a beauty of the seventeenth century, 
with her delicate brows, and her eyes as soft 
and dark as stars in a misty midnight, with 
a faint rose on her cheeks—” 

“Oh, such a faded rose!” 

“No. You are not the same. 
thing every whit as sweet.” 

“ Like the rose that is yellowed and pressed 
in a book.” 

“Come, come, we must not speak in this 
fashion, like two shades meeting outside the 
tombs. At least, I am one,” he said, hurried- 
ly. “You, Eugenia, if you were a hundred, 
would still be young in my eyes! The face 


you 


pagses, 


one 


love ly 
She 


she sighed. 
But 


some- 
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of sixteen summers swims over the face of 
sixty.” 

“The sixty have not all been summers.” 

“Where you were?” 

“Do you remember morning,” she 
said, suddenly, “ when the honeysuckles were 
in bloom, and the bees and the humming- 
birds made the air busy, and the southwest 
wind blew from the fields where they were 
tossing the hay in the sun; a day like this; 
and you and I sat here by the sun dial, and 
two Italian boys, going along, wandered in 


one 


and played strange tunes on their violins—” 

“Tunes that might have been played to 
the Cwsars! Do I remember!” 

“T wonder what brought them to mind? 
The fragrance of the new mown hay, may- 
be. I suppose those boys with the red crushed 
on their golden skins, and their languishing 
large eyes, are two hobgoblins by this—if 
they are not dust and ashes.” 

“Even an old man can be picturesque. If 
he is Italian.” 

“You would see beauty, Charles, in the 
bark of a tree.” 

“T am not purblind—yet. One morning— 
this was at the beginning of life, you know— 
you eame dancing down that path, wearing 
a white gown and pale green ribbons. I saw 
beauty then.” 

She laughed. 

“Tt is pleasant to have been thought beau- 
tiful, whatever happens,” said. “ They 
painted my picture in that gown. It hangs 
in there. I go and look at it, now and then, 
and feel as though I had been dead a long 
while, and were revisiting the glimpses of 
the moon. When I heard that you were 
coming home I often went. Somehow, 
Charles, I disliked to have you see it—” 

“ You—you felt hostile to that young girl.” 

“ a 
You, forever young!” 

“Truly, my friend, you must use more 
measured phrase. The ground on which we 
meet is that of impersonal memories.” 

“And not hopes?” 

“Ah yes, for others. We ourselves have 
nothing to hope for. Our happiness lies in 
the happiness of those. dear to us. Mine, for 
instance, in that of the young girl you saw 
disappearing down the altheas. She wears 
white and pale green ribbons in an innocent 
flattery of my portrait.” 

“Then I really saw her. And it was not 
some glamour of long ago, a work of disor- 


she 


So old, sO old!” 
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dered eyesight, taut yourself, 
and I by your side?” 

“Ah, you, too long since, ceased to be a 
fact in my life, for sueh notions.” 

“T ceased to be a fact in your life. What 
have I been thinking of all these years, Eu- 
genia, to let the lonesome while go by when 
I might have been daily within sound of a 
the music that ‘ flattered to 
tears that aged man and poor’! We read 
‘St. Agnes Eve’ together in this garden.” 

“1 could almost declare,” she said, after 
the little miracle of threading her needle, 
“that such tales have nothing to do with us. 
We are so entirely other than the people of 
that day.” 

“My God, how many recollections! 
place is full of ghosts!” he exclaimed. 

“But very gentle ones.” 

“ Are they not vindictive?” He paused a 
moment, looking before him, his chin on his 
stick. “When I first went away, Eugenia,” 
he said, presently, “I meant to come home 
soon, as you know. Then one and another of 
the House had the first right. I became head. 
I thought of a year or two longer, and inde- 
pendence. Ideas concerning an _ independ- 
ence changed; suffered a sea change—” 

“Tnto something rich and strange.” 

“And then I said it was too late. Things 
had grown vague. I was forgotten. I stayed 
on. One day my brother James wrote me 
somewhat urgently, and I suddenly woke to 
the weight of my nearly seventy years. And 
I called my men, and stopped for nothing.” 

“And you will stop for nothing when you 
think best to return as precipitately.” 

“ Unless—” 


nerves—you 


voice sweet as 


The 


“Unless,” she said, hastily, “ you decide to 
make your home with these two young people 
when they have their home.” 

“Would you counsel that, Eugenia?” He 
seemed to love pronouncing her name with a 
lingering accent, as if it were a magic word 
calling up all the sunshine of old days. 

“You might miss your hot suns, your cur- 
ries and chutneys, your dark faces—” 

“But I should spend every morning, every 


evening, with you—if no more. Eugenia— 
why not? Hark! that bird! What is he 
doing with morning and daylight? Do you 


No, you have never forgotten that evening 
when we walked together here, a row of white 
lilies on either side—” 

“Half guessed in the starlight, making 
one think of angels with their gold harps in 
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their hands. And sweet as the Blesséd Dam- 
ozel’s.” 

“And then a thrush in the wood under 
the hill piped a broken melody—voice of the 
grief of some wandering soul. There was 
enchantment in it. For at the sound we 
woke; we knew that something had changed 
the face of the earth—we turned to each 
other, and our lips—” 

The old woman’s hand, with its shining 
needle, had fallen on her knee; her head was 
drooping. “No, no,” she said. And then, 
quite under her breath, she added: 

“For the first time.” 

“ But not the last.” 

“Let us forget,” she sighed. 

“But you see that I remember. 
are not so vague when near you.” 

“ He forgot so long, so long,” she whispered, 

“Forgot! When I am—I am as much— 
as much in love—” 

“You never were—very much in love, 
Charles,” she said, lifting her head and again 
plying her needle. “ You have difficulty in 
saying it. You were simply in love with 
love. And now you are thinking you are in 
love with that young girl of long ago—pos- 
sibly. Certainly not with this old woman.” 
And she laughed gently and put on her 
glasses. 


Things 


II 

“Take those things off!” he exclaimed. 

“Will you give me my shawl?” she asked. 
“Do you feel any chill in the air? Elderly 
folk can get rheumatism from a fan.” 

“Why do you so insist upon the fact of 
age?” he asked, impatiently. 

“Perhaps -because I cannot insist upon 
the fiction of youth. There is youth—down 
there, in the garden alley. You can smell 
the fragrance of the dark red calycanthus 
buds where they walk now, the breath of 
tropical fruits made spiritual. You made 
me a wreath of them once.” 

“T will make you another.” 

“T would look fine in such a thing now!” 

“You always looked divinely.” 

“Indeed, my friend, a truce to compliment. 
It cannot cover the lapse of years and si- 
lence.” 

“You mean that my delay has closed the 
gates of Paradise. Then I shall sit out- 
side.” And he tossed off the petals of the 
flower he had picked to pieces, and dusted 
his hands. “One is sometimes so clamorous 


outside that they let him in,” he said. 
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“In a great unhappiness, the youth, the 
life, the love in me was killed. I am a differ- 
ent person from the girl who looked divinely. 
Tell me I shall live a. hundred years longer, 
even with all my disabilities, my lameness, 
my coming blindness, the slight difficulty in 
my hearing, and all the rest, and I will listen 
—oh, how gladly! But as for that young 
girl, she is dead lang syne. No more of her, 
an it please your Majesty.” 

“You will hear a great deal more of her 
if I stay here! You feel her wrongs so that 
you avenge them now.” 

Picking up his stick, he traced with the 
point some characters on the gravel. 

“JT think it escapes you,” she said, “ that 
when you first went away I studied, for a 
little while, those characters you write. 
There for the sillly things!” And, thrusting 
out a slippered foot that was still dainty, she 
wiped the lines away. “Wrongs? But no, 
indeed. All is tranquil. I am content as 
things are. If sometimes a tinge of sadness 
darkens the moment, it is only a tinge, only 
a moment. If—affairs—had—had been dif- 
ferent, I should not have had my precious 
Angela—poor Dolly’s child. She is more 
than beauty, or youth, or life—” 

“Or love!” 

“She is love itself.” 

“But you want to hinder ruin of love for 
her, of hope and joy and fulfilment. That 
shows how you value these things. That 
puts your content to the blush. That tells 
me you know what is the happier—” 

“You let me doubt your sincerity, Charles.” 

“Why? . My brother James writes me that 
his boy Francis is making a fool of himself 
for your Angela, without a penny to her 
name. It occurs to me to come home and 
see how much of a fool. I come. As it hap- 
pens, before I cross over into the garden 
here, I see Angela. I forget time. I think 
I have seen you yourself. Something of the 
old passion revives for an instant—the rose 
is in full and perfect flower. And then you, 
you, are standing in the dark doorway. An 
electric touch sets the crystals into new shape. 
I recover my base. The rose may droop a 
trifle. But, ye gods, how sweet it is still! It 
is you! And once more, as in the old days, 
I am yours. The fire may have been cov- 
ered with ashes; but you breathed on it, and 
it was flame. Eugenia, I am a man of in- 
finite sincerity—” 

“ And caprice.” 
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PICKING UP HIS STICK, 

“You cannot think, even at this late day, 
of making our lives one, Eugenia?” 

“And all the world laughing at two old 
fools? Oh no!” 

“Let them laugh that win. I mean to win. 
If not the old love, yet the old companion- 
ship.” 

“A cloud is coming over the sun. I shall 
have to go in, I fear,” she said, gathering her 
muslins more closely. “I hoped, when I 
heard that you were sailing, Charles, simply 
that you would make it right for Francis 
to marry Angela. I did not dream of past 
or future for you or me. I thought if the 
boy had a house, and a certain sufficient in- 
come, he would have the heart to work faith- 
fully for further advance.” 

“To tell you the truth, I thought of that, 
on the seas. But he is more or less like me. 
Would he be long content with the day of 
small things?” 

“But he would be in anchorage. There 
would be no separation.” 

“Great heavens! Eugenia, if 
thought of a future—” 

“You had no rich uncle to play the part 


when we 


HE TRACED SOME 
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Francis has. And 
then Angela, I think, is strong enough—” 

“To hold her quarry.” 

“If you care to put it so.” 

The cloud had passed from the sun, and 
she held her filmy work to the light. A little 
indignation burns away tears. But why be 
angry at palpable truth! She turned and 
smiled. 

“Let me see,” he said, eagerly. “ There 
is the old house on the hill. It still belongs 
to me, I believe. I suppose that with a wing, 
a new chimney, some piazzas, that would do 
if it were theirs.” 

“Why, perfectly, Charles! And enough, 
besides, to keep the wolf away,” she added, 
anxiously. 

“We will have a fine time together, put- 
ting it into shape. You and I.” 

“You will possibly have some 
rugs ?” 

“ And ivories, and potteries, and gods, and 
devils.” 

“Let us say nothing about it! Let us just 
do it! And, oh, how delightful their surprise 
and joy will be!” And the flush and sparkle 


of the beneficent powers. 


Eastern 
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and smile made the old woman, for the mo- 
ment, almost young again. 

“Tt will seem,” he said, “what it might 
have seemed forty years ago.” 

“Tf you—or I—had had a friend in the 
India trade.” 

“By Jove! You think it hilarious—this 
living one’s life vicariously.” 

“The lot of old age. Our happiness in 
theirs.” They were silent a brief space. 

“You will be lonely, Eugenia,” then he 
said, “ Angela being gone.” 

“Not long. At the most, not long.” 

“The death’s head at the feast!” 

“When the years have robbed and stripped 
us, death reaches a kind hand, restoring our 
birthright.” 

“T have not your equanimity. I do not 
want death. I want life, full and abound- 
ing, and more of it!” 

“You should go, on your way back, and 
take those baths of high frequency, or po- 
tency, or whatever, that they give in Paris 
for the new lease of life.” 

“Not without you.” 

“T expect to have it, without going far- 
ther than across the Dark River.” 

“Strange,” he said, presently, “that the 
old theological imagining, which spoke in 
hymns of our being bathed, hereafter, in 
rivers of light, anticipated the scientific pos- 
sibility.” 

She sat with her needle on her lip, thinking. 

“Tlow happy,” she said, looking up, the 
softly gleaming eyes misting with an unshed 
tear—“ how happy Angela and Francis will 
be!” 

The summer wind brought them a strain 
of the song Angela was singing, in a voice 
slender but the sound of a flute 
over water: 


sweet as 


“Like a rose the morning breaks, 

Day is dear, and night is deep, 

Love be witl’ her when she wakes, 
Love be with me while I sleep!” 

He reached with the hooked handle of his 
stick for a long, loose spray of the yellow 
Persian rose, and brought it down to catch 
its thorns in her lace and make a searf across 
her shoulders with one great blossom and 
half a hundred buds. 

“*Tike a rose the morning breaks,” he 


repeated. “We used to sing that song our- 


selves, Eugenia.” 
“When Francis sings it, I think I hear 
your golden tenor again.” 
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“The rose,” said the old man, still gazing 
at her, “has been the companion and symbol 
of love in all generations. It is as immortal 
as love. Buried in graves a thousand years, 
it will bloom again. And love that has been 
true love is equally imperishable. Now I see 
you as you were—with that heavenly smile. 
What will you do without me, Eugenia?” 

“What have I done before?” she answered, 
lightly. “If you go back overseas, I shall 
be looking for a letter—may I not? To- 
morrow it will be coming. And then I shall 
be looking for another. And life will be full 
of to-morrows—such glad to-morrows!” 

“But if I do not go back?” 

“Then there is the wicket gate between the 
gardens.” 

“Cold comfort, Eugenia.” 

“Oh no. In winter the snow will be swept 
away. In summer the path will be strewn 
with fallen flowers.” 

“You were leaning there one evening, with 


the sweet brier blossoms embowering you, 
when the moon came up and shone full upon 
you—” 


“Tt was behind you. And you stood there, 
dark, and all surrounded with its aureola.” 

“ Eugenia, it will take the rest of our lives 
to thread these memories!” 

“Like beads on a string. Summer morn- 
ings, winter evenings—if the wanderlust 
does not seize you. Ah, there is Angela com- 
ing. Did you ever see anything sweeter?” 

“Certainly I have!” 

“And Francis so tall and dark—the image 
of you at his age. Is it not Aready? Are 
they not like pictures of people in the Vale 
of Tempe? It is you that will have made 
their days like life in one of the Islands of 
the Blest! See, they suggest all the fortu- 
nate parallels. Dear me, how soon the morn- 
ing goes!” looking at the dial, and her glance 
lingering on its legend, “Time turns not 
back.” She began to fold her work. “I 
think luncheon may be waiting. Shall we 
go in? I cannot give you peppers and gin- 
gers and hot Indian sauces. There is only 
bread and butter and cream and strawberries.” 

“T am growing used to cool things,” he 
said. “Come, children. Come down to 
earth!” And while with the aid of his stick 
he got upon his feet, she detached the spray 
of yellow roses, shook it lightly, and sent 
the petals of its one great full-blown flower 
seattering on the wind. “ That rose, at any 
rate,” she said to herself, “is not immortal!” 























HE keynote of the season’s eve- 
ning gowns will be found in soft 
soft silks, soft muslins, 
thin 





fabrics 
soft satins, soft 
equally soft 
voiles, sometimes 
in cotton, but as 
often in cotton 
and wool, or cot- 
ton and linen or 
silk. Even the 
ribbons must be 
soft; and the 
test of the ma- 
terial is that it 
may be crushed 
and drawn 
through the 
hand without a 
crease showing 
over its silky 
surface. Stoles, 
long panels, 
searfs that fall 
from bust or 
shoulders, are the 
prominent char- 
acteristics of 
fashionable trim- 
ming; and in 
addition, — silver 
and gold threads, 
crystal and tur- 
quoise and simi- 
lar beads, are 
used among em- 
broidered motifs 
where the effect 
of a heavy in- 
crustation is re- 
quired, such as 
you will see il- 
lustrated in the 






BY MARIE OLIVIER 
gown shown on this page, and in that 
illustrated on page 558. In the gown 
on this page crystal beads are em- 
broidered on tulle, which forms the 
band across the décol- 
letage and again simu- 
lates an overskirt form 
at a certain depth from 
the foot of the skirt. 
Gold thread and tur- 
quoises massed upon a 


crépes ; and 




























filet foundation form 
the trimming on the 
pale pink gown next 
shown. Long stoles of 
this sort of jewelled 
embroidery are among 
the rich trimmings 


which exactly suit the 


“Greek” and “-prin- 
cess” dresses 
of the moment. 


I take it that we 


continue to use 
fs. these terms for 
want of others 


that would real- 
: ly describe the 
evening dress of 





the season. 

Actually 
many of the 
new models 


are crude, 
composite af- 
fairs without 
any really de- 
veloped or 





correct idea 
of a given 
Tis. ep ch. Per- 


haps it would 
prac- 


EVENING GOWN of mousseline trimmed with same shade 


liberty satin and having satin hem; bands of crystal not be 
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EveninG coat of any desired color crepe de 
Chine, the vest and sleeves entirely soutached 


ticable to reproduce them exactly with 
our complicated modern system of 
dressing; nevertheless, some of the 
adaptations from the classic seem pe- 
culiarly crude and not to be com- 
mended. 

The gown on page 557, and that il- 
lustrated on page 561 are the nearest 


BAZAR 


approach I have seen to a successful 
reclaiming of the true classic Greek 
draperies. The gown, in pale pink 
satin, which you will see on page 560, 
is not, on the other hand, a princess 
dress, though it is so described. The 
stole, for example, which so richly sets 
off the front of the gown, is a remi- 


niscence of the Egyptian, though 
the two bands in the back are at- 


tached at 
be described as an 


a point which can only 
Empire height. 







PaLe PINK liberty satin gown with folds of deep 
rose panne velvet and guipure lace. 
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The style is distinctly 
Empire as applied to the 
long bands; but the 
pleats in the centre are 
not Empire, but Wat- 
teau, while the peplum 
outline of the skirt, to 
which the ruffle is at- 
tached, again confuses 
the style hopelessly. The 
real princess form is 
more nearly given in the 
second illustration on 
page 558. 

But, after all, what’s 
in a name? Whatever 
we call them, we cannot 
dispute the beauty of 
these long lines and love- 
ly fabrics. Here are the 
descriptions of the “ cre- 
ations ” shown herewith, 
which emanate from the 
leading Paris artists. 
They are all of a char- 
acter calculated to make 
a woman picturesque 
during the hours when it 
is her duty to be so. 
That on page 557 is a 
lovely model for a tall, 
slender woman under 
thirty-five, let us say, 
having a_ well-rounded 
neck that requires no jew- 
els or other ornament. 
Greek dresses really pro- 
hibit neck jewelry, except 
of the lightest possible 
nature. They also require 
simple hair dressing; a 
wreath of small and deli- 
eate flowers; of jewelled 
or silver gauze leaves, or 
ribbon, threaded, as is 
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“ the coiffure shown on = eee en Se 

4 page 557, through the MODEL EVENING GOWN of pale blue liberty satin over which ¥ 
soft pompadour. That is is a simulated coat effect in filet lace bordered with pink roses ] 
done, by the way, with 
a bodkin through which the ribbon is The first gown of this group (see 


threaded and drawn through the hair. page 557) is of mousseline, trimmed 
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AR is. 


MODEL EVENING GOWN of pale pink satin; 


cape effect of white filet edged with balls 


with bands of liberty satin. The deep 
hem, seen below the border of embroid- 
ered tulle, is also of satin. That, by 
the way, is a novelty of the moment. 
I have seen satin hems of this sort 
which were twenty inches deep. Ob- 
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serve the weighted ends of the satin 
searf draped at the left side of the 
corsage. The weights are _ tassels 
composed of strings of crystal beads. 


Back of the pink satin gown showing long lines 
of trimming in gold thread and turquoises 
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The model shown on page 559 is 
in pale blue liberty satin, over which 
is a veiling of filet in simulated 
coat form. Bordering this “coat” 
you will see a rose design, which 
is done in pink satin ribbon. This 
















Coat of old rose, with sleeves 
and collar of a cashmere shaw] 







is again employed as 
outline for this portion 
of the dress. Blue satin 
is used for the crush 







EVENING GOWN of white meteore bordered with a silver 
Greek key design; tassel and shoulder clasps of silver belt and rosettes. 
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UT for one thing, 
B called a season of 

That important 
thing is that most of 
the so-called wash 
dresses are not really 
washable in the ordi- 
nary sense, or by the 
ordinary means. This 
suggests the conun- 
drum, When is a wash 
dress not a wash dress? 
To that I shall have to 
answer, When in elab- 
oration and_ general 
outline it resembles 
the several linen and 
muslin dresses illustra- 
ted in these pages. 
Honestly, now, which of 
them could be put into 
a tub and wash- 
ed, with a _ rea- 
sonable hope of 
being taken out 
of it again in its 
original shape ? 
All of these are 
made up actually 
in wash materi- 
als, yet who, for 
example, would 
risk giving to the 
ordinary laun- 
dress gowns, let 
us say, like that 
shown on this 
page, though it is 
all in linen; or 
that pretty jack- 
et suit on the 
next, in which 
you will see cuffs, 
collar, and band 


Wash owns 
Se for 


WHITE LINEN with peach-color linen bands 
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this might be other shade? Think of the havoc the 
wash dresses. average laundress would make of that 
dainty coat shape, 
and of that still more 
dainty and elaborate 
white linen costume 
on the same page, 
with its braid 
and frog trim- 
ming! Of course, 
the trimmings are 
of cotton, but to 
launder a_ cos- 
tume cut, neces- 
sarily, with nu- 
merous bias 
seams, would re- 
quire the services 
not of the ordi- 
nary  laundress, 
but of the profes- 
sional, the expert 
cleaner. He, in 
all likelihood, 
would resort to 
the “dry” proc- 
ess; and not at 
all to the tub. 

An equally ex- 
pert hand would 
be nécessary for 
the cleansing of 
the charming pep- 
lum linen dress, 
which is illustra- 
ted on page 564. 
This, following 
the Greek ideas 
of the day, is 
trimmed with the 
now very popular 
key in soutache. 
Such a dress pre- 
sents actual dif- 
























trimming of an- and buttons; lawn yguimpe with crochet lace. ficulties in cut- 
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4 N 
ting and draping, even to the skilful t 
dressmaker. It must be made up in oo 


undressed linen, or in linen which, at 
any rate, has absolutely no stiffness 
beyond that given by a firm weave. 
Ordinary laundering would stiffen the 
folds out of all grace or beauty, while 
to iron those curved bretelles back 
again into their first form, to say noth- 
ing of handling the skirt, would be 
impossible for any but the skilful ex- 
pert. This pretty model, then, and the 
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A 
WHITE LINEN or pique costume trimmed ? 
with soutache braiding and frogs > 
aye 


several others preceding it, should 
only be reproduced in medium or ¥ 
dark linens or piqués, which may - 
afterward be sent to the profes- 

sional cleaner. There is a really \ 
feasible little coat costume, how- 
ever, which you will see illustra- 


ted on page 565. This consists of 
. . . 
DkSicn BY MaTuitpe Sze fora young girl's tailor with bands of old-green linen. Sp 
suit of white duck with facings of mouse-color linen Such general shapes are exceed- 
Ui 
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a coat and skirt of gray linen, 
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WHITE LINEN PEPLUM DRESS trimmed with white soutache 
and buttons; yoke and collar of Irish crochet lace. 


\ 


comfortable for morning 
wear. 

Most of the really lovely 
linen suits and dresses of 
this season cost as much 
as silk or satin gowns 
would cost; but to make 
up for that they are equal- 
ly beautiful; therefore, 
they are well worthy the 
extra care and expense of 
the expert cleaner. So, 
too, are half the muslin 
and fine batiste dresses 
which, in their making, in- 
clude quantities of lace, 
ribbon, and silk embroid- 
eries in color. 

However, print and lin- 
en models of a more prac- 
tical character are also 
lovely this year. Linen, 
piqué, duck, and _ hand- 
some percales are among 
the materials made up in 
pleated skirt forms, and in 
those buttoned styles of 
which examples have been 
shown in earlier numbers 
of the Bazar. They are 
even made up with simu- 
lated peplums, the effect 
being produced by means 
of shaped bands or enfre- 
deux, by fancy braiding 
or pipings, which outline 
the peplum at the proper 
or preferred height around 
the skirt. The preferred 
height, let me say, is the 
proper one in this year of 
individual dressing. 

The really practical 
wash dress is in shirtwaist 
or jumper form.  Shirt- 
waist suits which are ex- 
tremely attractive are 
made up in cotton prints 
having silk or gingham 


ingly practical, and with a smart hat patterns; in French zephyrs; and in 
and cravat. are always correct and ginghams of such beautiful patterns 
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and in such charming combinations 
of color for morning wear, for the 
4 ordinary shopping, or marketing, or 
walking, that they have a particular- 


ly appropriate air. Therefore they are 
attractive. Many little buttons are 
used on dresses of this sort, especially 
those covered with cotton crochet. 
There is a fancy, too, for giving them 
buttons ef quite a different character. 
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STRIPED SILK or linen lawn trimmed with filct \ 
lace and having ribbon the color of the stripes XY \ 
ti y 
e ’ 
As an example, take a costume I have 
Sey: % 
g just seen. It is in a French check, ‘ 
4 the pattern of which includes blue, x 
i old pink, a line of pale green, and sev- » 
i eral shades of cream and tan, all softly Ri 
4 lying next to each other in the artistic “ 


Te, 


way in which the French weavers 
seem to have the knack of grouping 
colors. To give it a smart touch the 
buttons are covered with pale green 
gingham. Bands of plain green are 
added to the skirt; also a belt, a col- 
lar; and sleeve bands of green are used. 
To accompany this is a mixed green 
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and blue straw hat, with a bunch of 
arden flowers at the side of the low - 
GRAY LINEN TKAVELLING SUIT with bands of old- garden towers at side 0 ow 4 
x green linen and scarf and tassels of the green. but large crown. 
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HE ideal dress for little girls of 
7 seven years or under (for that 

matter, the same thing may be 
said of the suits for little boys of the 
same age) is the tunic, the blouse, and 
similar dress forms which clothe the 
child comfortably and becomingly, and 
leaves her or him with limbs free to 
kick about as nature intended a little 
child’s limbs to do. This year the di- 
versity in models of this general char- 
acter seems larger than usual. Only 
a few belted dresses are seen for the 
really little girl, and the belts in these 
cases are all placed low, and are made 
very loose. The skirts of such frocks 
are all absurdly short, some being 
little more than short, secant ruffles 
which end some inches above the knee. 








THREE PRACTICAL MODELS for small girls’ 


muslin frock; third, a variation of the 
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dresses: 
Russian-blouse dress with leather belt. 








This fashion of putting little girls 
into frocks that scarcely cover them 
came into vogue last year, and liter- 
ally deformed thin children who be- 
came the victims of it. This year the 
loose frocks are all about a full knee 
length, and some still longer. In ad- 
dition to the blouses and tunics there 
are many apron, or pinafore frock 
forms, a supply of which will keep the 
healthy romper looking fresh at all 
hours of the day, at a comparatively 
small outlay of labor or money. You 
will see in the centre of the group on 
this page a little pinafore frock form 
which will give you the general effect 
of such frocks. Some are absolutely 
without trimming. For example, they 
have a skirt as full as that shown, 





first, a low-waist blouse; second, pinafore 
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but it falls from a simple neck band, 
and not a shaped yoke as is here pic- 
tured. This little model might be 


| called a dress pinafore, for the skirt 

# is made in a single piece of Hamburg 

B)  flouncing set into a tucked yoke. For ri 
an the playroom, for the garden romp- a 
Ay ing, blue or tan linen, checked ging- By 
“ ham, or striped zephyr, also the indigo ES 
BY prints, will prove most serviceable. ie 
“) The pinafore proper is made without is 
28 sleeves so that it. may be slipped over x 
Za a better dress when required. 

LP For older girls’ knockabout dresses, 

‘) which are the most important part of 

me their wardrobe in the summer-time, 

ZN two-piece dresses are preferred. The 

BY sailor waists which always may be is 
By counted upon for these dresses now on 
oR accompany pleated skirts. Such skirts e 
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LOOSE LINEN COAT with collar of embroidered 
filet lace edged with a narrow frill of ribbon 
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are pleated backward on each side 
from a rather wide box pleat in the 
front. This year the sailor waist 
shows many variations, among them 
the raglan sleeve, which has an upper 
portion let in at the neck line and 
continues without a seam down to the 
cuff of thé half-length sleeve. There 
are little blouse forms, too, designed 
for the girl of eight or over, which 
are given a low neck, over which a 
soft shoulder or sailor collar may be 
worn. Linen collars of the Eton va- 
riety are about two inches deep, and 
for girls and boys between the ages of 
eight and twelve they are worn with 
a Windsor tie. Wash waists and skirts 
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’ * for larger girls largely because of the 
ScHoor Jacket of serge, with cloth or . a es 
satin collar and sleeve caps. convenience in laundering, are made 
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TYPICAL LINEN suits for small boys: first, a pleated smock with sailor collar; second, a pleated 
Russian tunic; third, a belted blouse with batiste collar and patent-leather belt 


separate, but in effect they become 
one-piece dresses when put on, for they 
are buttoned together at the waist 
line. Thin, flat, bone buttons are used 
for this purpose, and a variety is se- 
lected which is so really unobtrusive 
that its outlines may not be seen 
through even a linen belt. Leather 
belts, however, accompany many of 
the ready-to-wear dresses which the 
leading shops offer for girls of from 
eight to twelve years. So, too, do lit- 
tle collar-and-cuff sets in plain white 
linen, which are calculated to give a 
truly demure air to the average little 
girl. These pretty collar-and-cuff sets 
may be purchased in boxes (just as 
the ribbon neck and hair and sash 
sets come) in all colors and all eom- 
binations of colors. The leather belts 
are similar to those worn by older 
girls; those for little boys are usually 


narrow, like those shown in the illus 
tration on this page. Patent-finished 
leather appears to be most in vogue 
for such belts, for even tliose in tan 
have a high-glazed finish. So, too, 
have the bright blue leather belts 
which are combined with blue serge 
or linen suits. The favorite tie for 
little boys is the Windsor, in surah 
weave. . 

This year little girls’ school and 
every-day hats are in bright-colored 
straws; those for more formal occa- 
sions in manila, crin, or chip; or 
lawn embroidery hats in every degree 
of elaborate and simple trimming are 
used for these occasions. The first 
are usually trimmed with a bunch of 
garden flowers, or with a full ribbon 
bow or scarf wound about them after 
the manner of such drapery as ar- 
ranged on the hats of their elders. 
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eS with the aid of an assort- ~ 
a ment of chemisettes, such Prine) 
fe) a dress may again and _ - 

ea again be changed, diver- 

ie) sified and fresh- 

Ga ened, 1 am going 





to speak here of 
the feasibility of 
both these gar- 
ments. I am sure 
many girls of lim- 
ited ineome and 
many young busi- 
ness women who 
‘must keep up an 
appearance”- will 
be glad to have 
their attention di- 
rected to a class of 
dress that can 
hardly be made ex- 
pensive, and which 
will prove a relief 
from their hereto- 
fore one resource, 
the shirtwaist and 
separate skirt. Not 
that I intend to 
decry these useful 
garments. Every 
one would stoutly 
defend these old 
tried friends if I 
did; moreover, we 
vannot afford to 


overlook their con- 

tinual value. On OLD- ROSE LINEN sleeveless jumper dress 
with round neck finish and stitched bands. 

the other hand, all 
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LESSONS IN PCONOMICAL 











ECAUSE a jumper dress is by strictly business dress and our “ best ” 
all means the most economical one. The jumper 
purchase a woman can make in complete. It is 
this season of wonderfully pretty jump- like some of the afternoon gowns, or 
er models, and because, preserving the simple, 
graceful lines of the 
princess. Because it 
¥ is really fashionable as 
well as useful, it ex- 


dress this year is 
in one piece, belted 


actly fills the want. 

Three such 
dresses are pic- 
tured in these 
pages. The origi- 
nal from which the 
first drawing was 
made was in old- 
rose linen. The 
dress closes in the 
back under a cen- 
tre pleat and is 
made up without 
lining. You will 
notice that there is 
a belt that passes 
through the mate- 
rial under the long 
fitted pleats. The 
model is a charm- 
ing one for any 
summer-weight 
cloth, such as pan- 
ama, cashmere, cot- 
ton voile. In any 
of these materials, 
or in taffeta or 
in “summer” silk, 
it would outlive 
the summer’s use 
and be a valuable 
little house dress in 
the later months. 
For that matter, 


of us know the need for something the second model would be as desir- 
which will meet a certain—shall I say able. You will see what I mean by 
middle ?—want. Something between a_ studying the dress having a V-shape 
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CHEMISETTES 
waist with a U-shape 


DESIGNED, 
opening 


neck opening. The third dress would 

be likely to meet a chief want in the 
. summer. It should be made in linen, 
duck, or piqué, with soutache pat- 
terned down the panels as indicated 
in the drawing. - These are mere 
guiding suggestions, however. To 
the woman now planning her econo- 
mies for the summer, they may lead 
up to other applications of the same 
ideas. 

All these little dresses have points 
in common. These are cut-out necks 
and practically no sleeves. In each 
instance the dress must be supple- 
mented by a chemisette and under- 
sleeves. On this page you will see 
illustrated three such little accessories. 
The first, really a model for a tucker, 
is as suitable for wearing with an eve- 
ning gown as with one designed for 
home or street wear. For the former 
purpose it should be made in net or 
tulle, in white lace or in dyed lace, 
which is perhaps even more econom- 
ical, since any lace may be so treated 
which has grown yellow and cannot 
otherwise be utilized. For day use 
such a tucker should be made of China 








first, for a round-neck waist 
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second for a 


for a V-shape front; third 
the foundation crosses at the back with tapes or buttons 


silk or India lawn. The woman of 
original ideas who knows how to util- 
ize old lace veils, odds and ends of 
ribbon, or nets, or chiffons in the 
making up of such little accessories, 
can endlessly diversify any of these 
models at a slight cost. That is why 
I shall not attempt in a limited space 
to point out all the possibilities that 
lie in the several forms here shown. 
The important point about them, after 
all, is the fitted foundation on which 
they are built. This is especially the 
economical point which we are to con- 
sider. It is a mistake to think of the 
ordinary chemisette as either attract- 
ive or economical, for it is usually 
a loose, uncertain thing that smacks 
of the makeshift. The makeshift is 
never attractive, especially if it is pal- 
pable. Anything that must be pinned 
down every time it is put on conveys 
the idea of uncertainty, if not actual 
untidiness. It is expensive in the end 
in its wear and tear upon a woman’s 
patience, and also in its tax upon her 
self-esteem in that she can never be 
truly poised while disturbed by the 
fear that this or that garment may 
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come unpinned or may pull askew in 
some direction. 

A fitted foundation waist, then, is 
necessary for the chemisette. The 
form the waist may take may be that 
of the first shown, or of the second, 
both skeleton waists; or a full waist 
form like the third. For general pur- 
poses the last named is most satisfac- 
tory. Usually, too, such a waist will 
give better service if boned. The 
tape-fastening method followed with 
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Move. for summer cheviot, linen, or silk re 
quiring a V-shape chemisette 





LESSONS IN ECONOMICAL DRESSING 
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A JUMPER DRESS of khaki linen with U-shape 
at top and bands braided with soutache. 


the surplice corset waists, and with 
the brassiéres, is to be preferred to 
all others. 

The jumper dress points out a way 
in which to use up shirtwaists of 
which the pretty tops and yokes are 
still in good condition, though the 
sleeves may be out of date, and the 
underarm portions worn away. But 
waist tops of this sort, too, should be 
mounted upon a fitted lining. 
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at which a 


Scene.—A parlor reception, 
charming suffragette has been extemporane- 


Young 
téte-a-téte, on 


ously expounding extreme’. views. 
woman and young man, ditto, 
a settee in a corner. . ; 

She. Why, I do believe that’ Mrs. N—— 
would not think it at all improper or uafit- 


ting if here and now I should—should—” 
(She stops in confusion.) 

He. I wish you would— 

She. Oh! This is so sudden! 

He. Oh no, you misunderstood. I was 


merely going to say I wished you would go 
on. I wanted to ask what you would think 
of the propriety or fitness of such a step. 








\ G],eap Year Propeyal 
daw He'D _— 
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She. Do mean really? It 
depend on the outcome. 

He (calmly, but bravely). 
on rather thin ice. 

She (with an effort and a faint blush). I 
might not mind breaking through for once, 


you all might 


I’m afraid we’re 


if I were sure of beiffg rescued. 

He. What would you eall “being res- 
cued ” ¢ 

She. Being rescued is being delivered, be- 


ing restored to one’s former state, is it not? 
He. Oh, then you may feel absolutely sure 
of being rescued. 
She. That is final, 
He. Absolutely. 
She. Then I have been rescued? 
He. It might be fairly called that. 
She. But the rescuer usually marries the 
rescued, doesn’t he? 


then ? 
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Reapers of Harper’s Bazar are invited to contribute to this department, 


which will contain, 
suggestions received. 


from month to month, 
All contributions should be very short, 


the most helpful and practical 
none exceed- 


ing 250 words—and each paper should contain the solution of some problem 


which has confronted the writer in her 
Contributtons accepted will be paid for at regular rates. 


domestic experience. 


Articles should 


be written on one side of the paper, sent in an envelope and not rolled, and 


signed in full, 
printing the article. 


with the writer’s address. 
Recipes are not desired. 
dressed to the Editor of Harper’s Bazar, 
of Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, 

Contributions found unavailable for this department cannot be 


The signature will not be used in 
Contributions should be ad- 

Housemother’s Department, care 
New York. 


returned. 


Authors of manuscripts which are available will be promptly notified of the 
acceptance of their contributions—if possible within a month of the date of 


their receipt. 


After six weeks any MS. not accepted may be offered elsewhere. 





Many Uses for Adhesive Plaster 

I aways keep a little roll of adhesive plas- 
ter, such as you can buy of any druggist, in 
my work basket. I got it first for cuts, and 
to use instead of court plaster, for it will not 
wash off. But once, when my maid had 
broken my favorite geranium, so it hung by 
a thread of the stalk, I thought I would try 
winding the broken parts together with adhe- 
sive plaster. It worked like a charm, and the 
jlant bloomed as if nothing had happened. 

‘hen a pair of kid gloves split all around 
the thumb and down the wrist the first time 
I wore them, I sewed them up and put a wjde 
band of plaster under the seam—and they were 
as strong as ever. When my Turkish slippers 
split at the side when quite new, I reinforced 
the split with my ever-ready remedy, and 
they gave me no further trouble. 

Osweco, N.Y. M. B. M. 

Two Discoveries 

One day when I was out of patience with 
the patented brushes, dusters, etc., for my 
hardwood floors I caught up an old wool tam- 
o’-shanter of my little girl’s and pulled it 
over a broom, and, presto! I had a duster 
that I could not keep house without. It is 
regularly washed and dried and ready for 
work as soft and pliable as ever, and no back- 
aching work, either! 





Last winter we had considerable sickness, 
and, consequently, heavy doctor’s bills, and 
when the gutter pipes at the back of our low- 
roofed kitchen commenced to leak I deter- 
mined to find some way to mend without 
harassing the head of the house for new 
pipes. I accordingly found some left-over 
outdoor paint and, first painting five inches 
each side of the holes, I laid a thick piece of 
flannel on the paint and pressed it down; 
then I painted over it, and when dry painted 
once more. It has withstood all the rains 
since then, and the pipe is as good a rain 
carrier as any mew one. N. G. F. 

Danvitie, IL. 


Dying a Faded Spot 

I SPILLED some pineapple sodawater on my 
almost new brown suit. The brown faded to 
a light tan at that spot, which was on the 
front gore of the skirt. Of course I was 
heartsick. I was afraid to have a dyer dye 
it, lest the color would not be the same as 
the rest of the suit. At last a “ bright idea ” 
came to me. I took some pieces of the ma- 
terial that were left from the making, put 
them into water, and boiled the two together. 
This made a brown liquid that was the same 
shade as the rest of the suit. I sponged the 
discolored spot with this liquid, allowed it 
to dry, and pressed the skirt. I had not ex- 
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pected such a transformation as I now be- 
held. The skirt no longer had a glaring tan- 
colored spot on the front gore, but was all of 
the same shade- of brown. 


Cc. L. O. 
Kansas Crry, Mo. 


How “ Harper’s Bazar” Helped Me 

First I procured a stout blank book, on 
the outside of which I pasted a cover of Har- 
rer’s Bazar. Then I began in the following 
manner—using the shears very energetically 
—under the heading Lunches: 

1. Ideas for luncheons—how to serve, and 
what. Cut out pictures of an especially ar- 
tistic-looking table and pasted it in. Left 
plenty of space. 

2. Menus for different occasions that ap- 
pealed to me. Left room for recipes. 

3. Household hints. The care of different 
articles. Little useful hints. Any particu- 
larly good account of a family’s running ex- 
pense. This covers a large space. 

4, Remedies for illnesses of children. 

5. Then another big space—for an artistic 
little bungalow is my ambition. The pictures 
which have appeared from time to time of 
such buildings, with their remarks, are pasted 
in. Also ideas and estimates of furnishings. 
3. Ideas for fancy work; new stitches, ete. 

7. Fancy belts; stocks. I do not put any 
fashions in, as they are so changeable. 
Though, if I think a detail in a certain waist 
can later be utilized, in it goes. 

8. Then really the advertisements are read; 
some cut out and pasted in, for some day I 
may wish that very artitle—and it helps to 
make an interesting book. 

I have a large space for sundries; com- 
ments; also a few pages for little verses or 
couplets that appeal especially to me. A 
most interesting, helpful book it is. 

Rocuester, N. Y. A. H. 
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Earning a Livelihood ) 

Betnc something of an invalid, and quite 
restricted in both environment and ability, I 
was weighed to the earth upon realizing the 
necessity of adding to an already meagre in- 
come by my own effort. I fortunately recog- 
nized needlecraft as my principal asset and 
I set to work. By the first of October in 
addition to a full day’s work daily I had 
utilized spare moments to the successful 


making of dozens of articles, all hand made 
—collars and cuffs and aprons of every vari- 
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ety and material; centrepieces; mats; bureau, 
sideboard, and chiffonier scarfs; sachets; 
handkerchiefs; bags of multitudinous sorts, 
from stout laundry to elaborate party 
ones; hand-made appointments for lingerie, 
dainty yokes for nighties and corset covers; 
hem-stitched ruffles, rolled and whipped for 
skirts and drawers; and a few pieces of un- 
derwear. Having a natural and much-cul- 
tivated talent for needlecraft, I got the ma- 
terials most reasonably in that every scrap 
counted somewhere, and I did most of my 
stamping with transfer paper. 

When my stock reached a goodly number 
and had all been nicely pressed and marked 
with the price it was to bring I sent it, in 
different lots, to three dear girl friends at 
different schools—a third to each. These 
gladly exhibited the articles to their school- 
mates, who professed to be delighted at such 
an opportunity not only to obtain some cov- 
eted article for themselves, but also to pur- 
chase Christmas gifts of such daintiness for 
others—gifts which were in no danger of 
duplication. I cleared forty-four dollars and 
some cents on the first lot, besides getting 
heaps of orders, and I could have sold three 
times as many if I had hadthem. By watching 
the magazine “ads” I got many bargains in 
stamped linen, which gave me royal returns; 
and now I am as “busy as a bee” over 
things to be ready for Easter and commence- 
ment. S. B. D. 

Mapison, Fa. 


The Money Problem Solved 

THe money problem is the “bone of con- 
tention” in many homes. My husband and 
I have solved the problem for ourselves. We 
rent four rooms, which we furnish. We pay 
for table board and laundry in the same house. 
When my husband brings home his salary 
each week we take out money to pay rent, 
board, and laundry. What remains is equally 
divided—I take one part, and my husband 
the other. During the week he spends his 
portion just as he pleases. I do the same 
with my share. When we go to entertain- 
ments, take pleasure trips, etc., we pay our 
own expenses. The money we each have left 
at the end of the week is placed in a savings 
box. The box is opened every three months, 
and we decide the best use to make of the 
contents. Sometimes we put it in the bank; 
at other times we spend it for a vacation trip, 
or for furnishings for our rooms. We have 

















been married three years, and the plan works 
like a charm. H. G. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


A Sleeping Bag for Baby 

Earty this spring my baby awoke thor- 
oughly chilled every morning. I tried pin- 
ning down the cover, wrapping up the little 
hands, and all other methods I had heard of 
before, but with the strength of his nine 
months the boy pushed and kicked off his 
wrappings, and whenever I went to him he 
was uncovered and cold. I studied the mat- 
ter from every point, and ended by making 
a sleeping bag such as campers use, and it 
has been thoroughly effective in keeping 
the baby comfortable, not only on account 
of its own warmth, but because it makes 
him powerless to throw off the rest of the 
cover 

A double bassinet woollen blanket or a sin- 
gle large crib blanket will make a bag large 
enough for a year-old child of average size. 
It is important that the bag be broad enough 
to admit full extension of the arms and suf- 
ficiently long to come some distance below 
the feet. My baby’s bags have an opening 
at the neck cut on a double fold, with a round 
hole for the head, and two buttons down the 
front, like any nightgown. The bottom is 
left open, and can be pinned with safety 
pins, if desired. L. L. M. 

Cincinnati, Onto. 


Saving the Gas Bills 

Larce gas bills are always credited to the 
rapaciousness of the light company rather 
than to the carelessness of the users, but in- 
vestigation will disclose waste of gas in most 
households. When summoned to dinner, for 
instance, each member of the family lowers 
the light of whatever room he is in, and a 
bedroom light is often carelessly left burning 
until the occupant of the room returns at 
bedtime. Matches are certainly cheaper than 
gas, and every light should be turned out 
entirely when one leaves a room. There is 
no need to hunt the elusive match, as a child 
of the household can be paid a small sum 
weekly to keep match boxes filled. When one 
jet gives insufficient light, two and even three 
are lighted. The small outlay for a patent 
burner reduces future gas bills, and makes 
reading at night more pleasant. 

Another fruitful source of waste is the gas 
range. Many housekeepers bake biscuits and 
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at the same time fry meat on a top burner, 
instead of broiling it under the oven with the 
flame that is baking the biscuits. (Incident- 
ally, broiled meat is superior to fried.) A 
steamer offers opportunity to cook several 
things with one light. Even if some vege- 
tables cannot be cooked entirely in the upper 
sections of the steamer, they can at least be 
well started so that they will require only 
about one third the usual cooking over the 
direct flame. 

If bills continue large in spite of care, have 
pipes examined for leaks. M. P. 

SavANNAH, Ga. 


The Black Rag Remedy 

WHEN my boy was small he had a habit 
of slapping other little boys if they didn’t do 
as he wanted them to. Talking, reasoning, 
or punishing by whipping didn’t break him 
of the habit. 

I tried a different punishment. I had him 
come to me and tell which hand was the 
guilty one. I told him it was bad, and had 
to be punished. Then I put ointment on it 
and tied it up with a black rag. He would 
beg for a white rag, but I used the black rag. 
It would mortify him so that he would not 
go out with the boys with the black rag on 
his hand. The third application broke him 
of the habit. M. E. S. 

FRANKLIN, IND. 


Fresh Eggs, Packed 

In the January Bazar some one gives her 
method of preserving eggs. I should like to 
give my method, which I have used for sev- 
eral years with perfect success. I buy in 
May a case of eggs (thirty dozen) and pack 
them in layers, using first a deep layer of 
coarse, fine salt, then a layer of eggs, being 
very careful the eggs do not touch each other; 
another layer of salt, and so on. The eggs 
ean be packed in wooden boxes or stone 
“ crocks,” and the salt used year after year. 
If plenty of salt is used the eggs will be 
found to be much better than the usual 
“fresh” bought during the winter months. 

Brookurne, Mass. P. W. E. 


Face Powder for Grease Spots 
I one day discovered that ordinary face 
powder from a box removed that most hope- 
less of spots—a carriage-grease spot—out of 
cream-color China silk. I spread the powder 
on the spot thickly; let it stay for several 
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days, shaking off and renewing the powder 
once or twice, and the spot went! 


Luray, Va. M. N. 


For Palms and House Plants 

I ruink I have solved the problem of keep- 
ing palms, ferns, ete., in a steam-heated 
house. Heretofore I have found it a}most 
impossible. I purchased a small hand-spray 
pump—a good one may be had for fifty cents. 
I give ferns and plants a thorough spraying 
every morning. This waters them evenly, 
and removes every particle of dust. Then, 
once in two weeks, I water them with the 
following “plant food,” which is a formula 
given by the Geneva Experiment Station. It 
makes them grow like magic: 

One and one half pounds nitrate of soda; 
one half pound sodium phosphate; one pound 
potassium sulphite. Use one teaspoonful of 


this mixture in one gallon of water. Apply 
one cup to a six-inch pot once in two 
weeks. S. G. 


New York. 


A Country Ice Chest 

I HAD a small chamber dug about five feet 
below the cellar bottom and lined with ce- 
ment. Above this I had a hatch cut in the 
pantry floor and a dumb waiter constructed 
to run between the two. The shelves of the 
dumb waiter—four in number—are lined 
with zine, and on this I place the food when 
it is taken from the table. Then the waiter 
is sent down to the cool chamber to remain 
until the next mealtime. This saves the 
expense of ice, and it is also much easier to 
get at the food on the waiter than it is to 


get into a poky ice chest. I find it cool 
enough for all practical purposes, and very 
satisfactory. (Ea 


Provipence, R. I. 


Sanitary Disposal of Refuse 

For many years all the garbage from my 
kitchen has been burned in the stove. Owing 
to this the fire bricks have had to be changed 
very often, and the cost has been consider- 
able. One day a man who was sent to attend 
to the stove noticed the burned out state of 
the fire brick and, learning the cause, ex- 
plained that the garbage could be burned 
without occasioning this trouble. When gar- 
bage is burned it is thrown directly on the 
hot coals, and often goes in wet. If garbage, 


after having the water drained off, be put 
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in the back of the stove—the part over the 
oven—it will soon be ineinerated, and the 
ashes can be brushed into the fire. 

This method of disposing of garbage has 
the advantage of being sanitary and cleanly 
and will in no way injure the stove. 

FreeEporT, L. I. M. A. S. 


To Cut Hot Brown Bread 

Arter many failures and many sticky 
knives in trying to slice a hot loaf of brown 
bread, I finally tried a piece of fine wire, 
such as comes with shipping tags, or it may 
be had by the spool in fancy-work stores. 
This worked beautifully. The same wire may 
be used indefinitely. é. BF. 

Matroon, IL. 


To Straighten Rugs 

Brusse.s, tapestry, or, in fact, any rug 
that curls up, ean be easily straightened by 
placing a wet cloth about the thickness of 
a folded towel over the curled parts and 
pressing firmly with a hot iron until the cloth 
is dry. It is easier to press on the right side 
of the rug, but if there is any fear of injur- 
ing the colors it can be done just as well on 
H. M. B. 
ATLANTA, Ga. 


Self-help for Nervousness 

Tus plan for the relief of overwrought 
nerves is entirely adaptable to the domestic 
worker’s needs and routine, although it was 
originated by an office worker—not a house- 
mother. An office worker (the writer) took 
stock of herself one day, and found that she 
had become nervous and irritable; that her 
nights were wakeful, and her days dyspeptic. 
She concluded that she must simplify and 
alter her mode of living and working. 

First, she eliminated a multitude of activi- 
ties which overorganized society and church 
impose upon willing ones. She argued that 
her duty to fellow humanity would be bet- 
ter discharged by keeping herself competent 
and amiable—unconsciously radiating health 
and good cheer—-than by strained efforts 
in the management of Sunday schools and 
clubs. 

Next she rearranged her office work so that 
the lightest tasks fell to the morning hours, 
when her vitality was lowest. For an hour 
after her noonday dinner she left digestion 
undisturbed by work or worry. During this 
period she relaxed generally, and indulged in 














a perusal of the morning paper; she sat at 
her desk, to be sure, but did only such work 
as could not be postponed, serving the few 
patrons who might require attention at that 
hour. Thus she put herself in the pink of 
condition for the hours of steady, telling ap- 
plication that followed. She was ready to 
pronounce the “early bird” theory obsolete 
when she found that so much more could be 
accomplished in the afternoon than in the 
morning hours, and with so much less effort. 
When she began to investigate she learned 
that many people are not at their best until 
almost midday. 

She studied diet for sedentary living. Dis- 
liking cold water, and having no access to 
pure, fresh water in working hours, she drank 
a large quantity of hot water fifteen to thirty 
minutes before each meal; she avoided 
starches generally, and she never, never ate 
soft white bread. She persuaded her whist 
club to meet at an early hour, and to serve 
supper before, not after, the game, thus 
avoiding the bad effects of the midnight 
lunch. On the rare occasions when she con- 
sulted a physician she intimated to him that 
she would rather pay for plain-spoken, prac- 
tical advice than for drugs. 


She avoided those enchanting books which. 


tempted one to read on and on into the mid- 
night hour; also all reading of an exciting 
or a depressing nature. She took up instead 
wholesome, cheery, short stories and enter- 
taining magazines. Lastly, she cultivated 
mind you, cultivated—amiability and repose 
until they became a part of her personality, 
and to-day no girl in the town is healthier 
or happier than she. 

Simple, sensible, and practicable, isn’t it? 

GosHEN, Inp. A. 8. 





Quarrels ! 

My two babies came eighteen months apart, 
and it seemed only a short time before each 
child wanted the same toy at the same min- 
ute. This would result in a quarrel. The 
instant I heard dispute I placed each child 
on a chair opposite the other, and forbade 
talking, doing the talking myself until each 
promised to be good. This would occur many 
times a day, but at my word, “ Mount chairs,” 
they would climb up and survey each other. 
As they grew older I would hear an argu- 
ment, then a scramble for chairs, and often 
the appreciation of the humor of the situa- 
tion would cause them to laugh, thus saving 
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To-day my babies are seven and six, 
respectively, and rarely indeed is there cause 


the day. 


for correction. Each reasons with the other 
for, and does not demand, his rights. 
West Nut ey, N.J. S. B. 


The Child and the Story 

Wuewn my eldest child was quite young I 
adopted a method by which her memory was 
strengthened and her power of expression 
considerably developed. The plan, in so far 
as it benefited the child, was largely an ac- 
cidental discovery, as I used it originally for 
my own protection against her incessant call 
for stories. Bible stories, fairy stories, true 
stories—any kind would do so long as the 
supply was unfailing. With heaps of mend- 
ing and sewing to do for my husband, my- 
self, and four children, besides other duties, 
I had little time for reading aloud, and was 
obliged to draw upon my own recollection 
and originality for these stories, and at times 
my mind was either occupied with other mat- 
ters or I was too weary to make the required 
effort. It was in one of these jaded moods 
that the idea came to me, and thereafter the 
rule was that no new story should be forth- 
coming from me until the child could repeat, 
clearly and with no error of fact, the last 
one I had told her. 

The result was a happy lightening of my 
burdens, while for the little girl it induced 
habits of attention and accuracy. As the 
educational advantages of the plan grew upon 
me, I gave her more attention, and limited 
my stories to those I wanted her to remember. 

Later, when she started Sunday 
and her teacher pronounced her knowledge 
of Bible history “ wonderful” and the child 
herself “ remarkable,” I experienced the fat- 
uous pleasure common to mothers on such 


A. 8S. B. 





school 


occasions. 
Wasuineton, D.C. 


The Servant Problem 

Tue problem of a servant has been solved 
so successfully in our family of six members 
that I am inspired to pass along the good 
news to all who, like us, feel the need of extra 
assistance in domestic affairs, and yet: who 
find it impossible to find a good servant, or 
find the price of one prohibitive. 

For three years we have had living with 
us young girls who came from homes or 
farms near small towns and who wished for 
the education which a school in a larger town 
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like this one of 1500 inhabitants could give 
them. In addition to the home which she has 
with us at absolutely no expense, the girl is 
paid 75 cents each week, and has the privilege 
of attending school, and, of course, time for 
all the extra studying in the evening which a 
high-school course involves. In return for 
this she prepares the breakfast and supper, 
washes the dishes three times each day (at the 
midday meal it means a very hurried time, 
but we can usually accomplish the feat of 
having the dishes washed before she leaves, 
and we finish the remainder of the work), and 
gives us extra service on Saturdays and 
Sundays, allowing time for her to do her 
own laundry work. 

Our first girl was obliged to eens after a 
year on account of illness in her family, but 
the second one has been with us for two 
years, and we find her really invaluable, 
cupying, as she does, a position half way be- 
tween that of servant and a sister. She has 
her meals alone, but is allowed to use one of 
the bathrooms, is assisted in her school work 
when the lessons are not too far beyond our 
lapses of memory, and in every way she is 
made to feel that we have a warm personal 
interest in her. 

When the older daughter of the house was 
married last year, it was this young girl on 
whom much of the responsibility fell, owing 
to illness in the family, and it was she who 
superintended the caterer and kept the af- 
fairs of the kitchen and dining room in order, 
and, incidentally, no one seemed to take more 
interest in the coming of the wedding gifts 
than did she. 

She remains with us during the summer 
vacation, receiving higher wages, of course; 
so the problem of servant hunting has been 
eliminated with us, we trust, until her course 
is finished. Of course much depends upon 
the girl with this plan, but if the right one 
be found, it is of great mutual advantage. 
The young girl of whom I write comes into 
contact with the desirable young people of 
the village through her school work, and 
counts many of them for her friends, and her 
invitations have taken her into some of the 
most desirable homes of the town. 

New York Stare. J. C. 


Oc- 


A Sister’s Struggle 
WHEN my mother died I resigned my po- 
sition as schoolmarm and came home to care 
for the children and father, a genial, happy- 
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go-lucky man who never bothers himself with 
household affairs. 

The management of the entire house fell 
upon my inexperienced shoulders. Among 
the first of my perplexities was the governing 
of my sisters and brothers, who, owing to 
mother’s ill health and manifold duties, had 
grown unruly and _ self-willed. Discipline 
was needed, and that badly. 

I thought and thought. There came to me 
in my musings some words I had heard or 
read somewhere: “If you would govern oth- 
ers, first learn to control yourself.” I felt 
very hopeless, for I had never been quite able 
to manage my temper. Each day this or that 
offence angered me enough to mercilessly 
switch the perpetrator, but I would go away 
by myself till calm, for I reasoned that if 
they did a thing in anger or waywardness 
and if I punished them in anger we would 
all be a set of silly children. There were 
five children, and I realized that there 
were as many dispositions to be. studied. 
I had made up my mind never to strike 
one, 

There was no punishment. The 
youngest child, a boy of six, can always be 
brought to submission by being made to sit 
in a room alone for an hour or so. The next 
in age, a little girl of ten, would sit con- 
tentedly alone for hours building stories in 
which she would be the much-wronged hero- 
ine, so I put her at some household duty, 
the length of which is always measured ac- 
cording to her misdemeanor; she dislikes 
work of any sort. My eldest brother, a high- 
spirited and proud boy of twelve, proved to 
be my greatest trial. To such a disposition 
I knew punishment would be wormwood and 
gall. I interested myself in his sports, cheer- 
fully made his balls, and listened to his ac- 
counts of the game. I helped him with his 
lessons and made myself necessary to him. 
I was always positive and demanded certain 
duties of him. When rebellious, I would 
apparently lay the controversy aside and tell 
him a story in which was a moral always 
suited to his case. He would look quite 
ashamed, and quickly confess his error. 
With him I always used moral suasion. 

The older girls understood in a measure, 
and really tried to help me. I took pains to 
gain their full confidence, and the rest was 
easy. I have a hard time of it sometimes 
with my unruly self when the routine of 


one 


duties grates on me as it often does, but I 

















have tried hard to master myself and in so 
doing have mastered others. M. C. 
Poxvitte, S.C. 


To Recurl Ostrich Plumes 

A sIMPLE and very effective method of ren- 
ovating ostrich feathers is to place a shallow 
cake tin on the stove. Fill this with boiling 
water to the depth of half an inch, then 
scatter evenly into it one heaping tablespoon- 
ful of salt. When this boils hard enough to 
send up a tiny spray, hold the feather over 
the pan in the salt steam and shake the 
feather gently, and turn it from side to side 
so that the steam may reach to every part. 
Keep this up from five to ten minutes, or 
until all the little hairs on the separate 
branches of the feather stand out alone. 
This process will entirely take away the 
bedraggled appearance given by damp weath- 
er, and, while not curling the feather tightly, 
as may be done with a knife at the risk of 
breaking and wearing out the feather, gives 
the loose curl now most in fashion, without 
any wear or tear to the feather. 

Lowe, Mass. M. L. 


Preventing Odors in Cooking 

To the multitude of housemothers that 
“keep house” in a flat, and find, as I have, 
that the smell of cooking vegetables will 
penetrate to the living room in spite of tight- 
ly closed doors, I offer this advice: 

Boil in the oven all things that have an 
unpleasant odor while cooking. Be sure to 
open the draft that is inside the oven; have 
the kettle hot, and water boiling; put the 
vegetable in quickly and cover closely. In 
this manner, too, you may cook soups, fish, 
corned beef, ham, and stews with much less 
attention than the old way of boiling on top 
of the range, and with no more fuel, as the 
oven ought to be hot enough to boil anything 
with an ordinary fire. K. N. L. 

Burra.o, N.Y. 


Conserving Energy 

Ir there is one thing above others which 
the American woman of to-day, who success- 
fully manages so complex an organism as the 
home, needs to insist upon, it is that she 
have some quiet time in order to rest her 
overwrought nerves. The problem of secur- 
ing this rest is hers. I have secured some in 
my home in this way: I do my own work, 
with the help of a student, so that with the 
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reputation outside of being a “good com- 
mittee woman,” and the ambition at home of 
running my household upon scientific prin- 
ciples, my nerves are usually at high tension. 
Each morning brings the usual commotion 


“of butcher and grocer at the door, telephone 


calls, and husband and children to be started 
off to their respective tasks in good humor, 
and then the usual round of morning duties 
and dinner to prepare. But when Sunday 
comes I lie still. I have my cocoa and rolls 
in bed, the student prepares the dinner, and 
| emerge in time to accompany my husband 
to church and rested enough for the long 
Sunday afternoon with him and the children. 
The children look forward all week to this 
day. which they call “happy Sunday.” My 
experience has told me that if I arise and 
go through the usual routine in the morning, 
I become too tired to make Sunday a happy 
day for the others in the afternoon. So this 
plan I have found works very well in our 
family, and is satisfactory to all those most 
concerned. ©. Sh, a 
Ann Arpor, Micn. 


The Cheap Little Brush 

Ir has been my good fortune to learn the 
many uses of the cheap, wooden-backed, stiff, 
little nail brush, the kind which retails for 
five or ten cents. It will remove many spots 
which the milder efforts of the whisk will not, 
and is specially efficacious in brushing mud 
off of skirts or other clothing; it also does 
wonders for muddy shoes, especially those 
with extension soles, which are so difficult to 
clean. Each member of my family is pro- 
vided with one of these brushes, and is taught 
its various uses. r. os 

Trappe, Mp. 


A Cleaning Hint 
In cleaning clothes with gasoline the ring 
left around the part cleaned can be removed 
by steaming it over the teakettle. 
Normanpy, Ky. R. H. 
Washing the Baseboard 
Wuen washing the baseboard it will be 
found a great convenience to have a strip of 
tin, two inches wide and a foot in length, 
which can be held above the board, thus pro- 
tecting the wall paper. In this way the work 
ean be done quickly and thoroughly without 
the least injury to the wall paper. 


Normanpy, Ky. R. H, 
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building. A good architect, when he 

erects -a structure, first considers the 
use for which it is intended. Not until his 
plan fits all the requirements of the building 
and every room is of a shape and size to 
suit its purpose does he begin to think of 
decoration. A house planned in such fashion 
that the living room is small, dark, and in- 
convenient is obviously badly designed, and 
a theatre in which frescoes and plaster fig- 
ures have been considered rather than the 
acoustic properties and seating capacity is 
a bad place in which to see a play. 

Every milliner is in her way an architect, 
and if she be a good one she will build with 
the necessities of the case primarily in view. 
To do this is to follow the first rule of good 
style, the basis of which is suitability. If, 
then, we are going to buy a hat we will keep 
this principle in mind, and before calling on 
the milliner we will decide ourselves as to the 
hat’s real mission in life. 

The business of a hat is, in the first in- 
stance, to protect the head against sun or 
cold. 

_ In these civilized days we do not carry our 
burdens on our heads, and something light 
and warm, or light and shady, is what we 
should look for. For the sake of comfort 
anything heavy should be avoided, and to 
this common-sense consideration good style 
adds a corollary to the effect that a hat shall 
not only be light but also that it shall look 
light. A fashion which transforms women 
into living, suffering caryatids is a distress 
to the artistic. eye, and if one have nerves 
the sight of such freighted heads as can be 
seen in an hour in the shopping district gives 
one a sympathetic ache at the back of the 
neck. So we come to our first tenet—i.e., that 
a hat so heavily laden with feathers, ribbons, 
fur, or what not as not only to be, but seem 
to be, a weight on the head, is in bad taste. 

When this is the case the hat architect has 
put decoration before the purpose of her 
building. 


[butting a hat is like putting up a 
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-Hats on which the bulk of the trimming 
is at one side and appears to be such a bur- 
den that, in passing, we instinctively tilt our 
heads in the opposite direction, are inartistic. 
Hats where the trimming hangs heavily down 
the back and would seem to draw the head 
after it are ugly. A hat should not sug- 
gest a concealed machinery of hat pins any 
more than a coiffure should make us ecaleu- 
late hair pins in looking at it. All clothes 
should be worn easily and naturally, or should 
give the impression of being so worn. 

I will admit that there are difficulties in 
our way. For instance, this winter, the key- 
note of the prevailing fashion in headgear 
has been exaggeration, and to be extremely 
moderate in our hats would have made us 
appear conspicuously “out of style,” but no 
fashion should undermine our good sense, 
which can always easily evolve a middle 
course to meet all requirements. 

So if we must wear large, bedecked hats 
we will choose for decoration materials no- 
tably of light weight. The human eye is a 
lightning calculator, and distinguishes quick- 
ly between the weight of marabout and such 
heavy things as “choux” of velvet, thick 
ribbon bows, and flowers. It knows that the 
airy, waving trimming such as the popular 
anemonelike feathers worn in bunches on the 
“cloche ” is lighter than much silk, and does 
not catch the wind and worry the head like 
the many widespread wings that make some 
hats resemble a vessel in full sail. 

The delicate human eye with common 
sense behind it is the best dress critic a wom- 
an can have. 

A top-heavy hat provokes another criti- 
cism. It disturbs the proportions of the hu- 
man body. 

Fashion has a more or less hypnotizing ef- 
fect upon us all, and we soon become accus- 
tomed even to its absurdities; but to see a 
woman whose entire length is only four or 
four and a half times her head plus its hat 
is a sight to make any normally minded per- 
son smile. Yet there have been hundreds df 
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these ambulant mushrooms on the street this 
winter, and, unfortunately, the smile gradu- 
ally faded from our eyes. It is, I suppose, 
the attraction of opposites which makes so 
many little women choose these extreme hats, 
but surely instinct could hardly play them a 
more unkind trick, for to spoil the harmony 
of proportion in the human body is, of ne- 
cessity, to render oneself grotesque. There 
is usually a basis of good sense in all fash- 
ions, absurd though some of them seem, and 
as we are speaking of the exaggerated 
“cloche” as it was with us this winter, let 
us use it as an illustration; as soon as we 
penetrate the secret of a style we can mould 
it to suit ourselves, and yet follow it. 

The plain, rather dark colored suit was in 
vogue this winter, the simple kilt skirt and 
severe three-quarter coat! Obviously, some- 
thing had to be introduced to soften the hard 
lines of this costume, and the hat was the 
only medium. The straight-cut suit gave a 
perpendicular line, to eliminate which a hori- 
zontal one was required, hence the wide hat; 
and this, by contrast with the rigidity of the 
suit, had to be ornamented with trimming 
in broken lines, so we had endless irregular 
loops and all kinds of fantastic feathers. Of 
then, when the hat trimming was 
regular and “set” the purpose of this style 
of hat was defeated. 

3ut this is a digression. 
our muttons.” 

In selecting a hat we naturally first decide 
on the color; but, this question disposed of, 
we next consider lines and the disposition of 
trimming masses. 

To be satisfactory a hat should be built 
on the head, for while its utilitarian purpose 
is a protection against the weather, its artis- 
tic function is to frame the entire head; to 
be correct it must frame the full face, side 
face, and suit the back of the head as well. 
This is a far more difficult problem than find- 
ing a moulding of a certain width and color 
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course, 


“ Let us return to 


SYMMETRY AND CHARACTER IN HATS 


SHOULD DEPEND ON THE 





SHAPE OF THE FACE. 

to make a flat surface like a picture effective. 
In choosing a hat we are framing an object 
“in the round,” and all sides have to be con- 
sidered. 

In order to make this quite clear let us 
take up the matter of line in its relation to 
the full face and profile. The line of the hat, 
front view, should depend on the shape of 
the face, and while the following rules are 
not to be rigidly observed, they will, I think, 
prove a fairly accurate guide. 

A square face calls for a “broken” hat 
lines By “broken” I mean irregular. <A 
straight line emphasizing the angularity of 
the face would not be so becoming or artistic. 

A round face, on the other hand, requires 
just the opposite treatment. A straight brim 
line, like that of a sailor hat, would be cor- 
rect, or a severe standing line; but the line 
may be rather hard, if the hair is done prop- 
erly. 

An oval face needs to be surmounted by a 
hat. with a curving line, irregular, but grace- 
fully so; rather long curves will be most suit- 
able, and the longer the oval face and the 
more it inclines to look gaunt, the more wav- 
ing the line should be. All these suggestions, 
to be practicable, however, necessitate that 
the hair be done to suit the face. 

In profile the question is one of distribu- 
tion of masses rather than line, although an 
approximately horizontal side line for a hat 
is always more artistic. It may be fluted, 
straight, or have a curving sweep, but its 
main tendency should be horizontal. The 
reason is simple. Take the “cloche” as an 
illustration. The side line of this shape is 
a hard diagonal covering the greater part of 
the hair. The first result of the standing 
line is that it pushes forwara the lower part 
of the face, and its second disadvantage is 
that it does away with the softening mass of 
hair which should intervene between brim 
and cheek. 


Having selected a more or less horizontal 
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line, we can now proceed with our trimming. 
In profile nose and chin are chief factors. A 
prominent nose requires that the trimming 
be placed in front, which has the effect of 
giving the nose only its relative importance. 
In the face the same is true of a large nose 
combined with a receding chin, only in this 
case the brim in front should project beyond 
the face, the side line should have a definite 
curve fitting down closely on the hair in the 
back, which is becoming if done low. 

This profile really requires two masses of 
trimming, one in front and one at the ear, 
which can be gained by ribbons or a bunch 
of feathers in front, or bird of paradise which 
follows the side line of the hat and curls 
under the brim at the ear. 

The projecting chin bears very well the 
mass of trimming behind the crown, for this 
lengthens the line from the tip of the nose 
straight back. These are the main points to 
remember. The accompanying illustration 
will give a clearer notion than can be con- 
veyed in words of the treatment of mass: full 
face, where, as I have said, the line is most 
important. 

When it comes to determining the size of a 
hat, its width and breadth, there is a consid- 
eration which is generally ignored by milli- 
ners and buyers. It is essential to remember 
that a hat is not worn merely above the head, 
but above the entire height, and peculiari- 
ties of the figure should influence us in our 
choice. For this reason it is imperative that 
in buying a hat one should stand before a 
pier glass which reflects the entire length. 
Now, supposing you are large, with broad 
hips and shoulders. You need a quite differ- 
ent hat from a woman: who has your height 
without your bulk. 

To make your shoulders less broad, the 
crown of your hat should be fairly high, and 
the brim should be tolerably broad also to 
counterbalance the hips. 

A proportionately slender woman under 
this same hat would look decidedly meagre. 
This is a single illustration of what I mean, 
but if you bear it in mind it will keep you 
from wearing on your head an object which, 
while becoming to your face, compared with 
your general size, dwindles to absurdly small 
dimensions, or continuing other equally com- 


mon errors. 

We have now considered the actual appar- 
ent weight of our hat, its relation to the 
proportions of the human figure, its suita- 
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bility as a frame for our head, and its influ- 
ence on the peculiarities of our figure, but 
we have still to take into account the char- 
acter of the hat itself. 

Hats may roughly be divided into two 
classes. In the first belong the hats which | 
ean only characterize as “ indigenous,” those 
that seem to grow; to the second class belong 
the “ superimposed ” hats, or those which are 
obviously placed on’ the head. 

“Indigenous” hats are toques, 
(any small shape not projecting beyond the 
head), “ perky” turned-up things, which do 
not shade the face. 

‘To be correct in style these must absolutely 
belong to the head they crown, and to achieve 
this effect it is necessary that they sit in a 
nest of hair. 

Nothing is more strikingly ill at ease than 
a toque perched upon closely brushed-back 
hair. Blown thither by some malicious 
breeze, it seems to be waiting for a more 
kindly wind to waft it elsewhere. No num- 
ber of hat pins can convince the passer-by 
that it “ belongs ”; it is spurious through and 
through; and oh, how often we see it! 

An “indigenous” hat ought not to be 
worn above a large face, for its first tendency 
is to bring out all the features, to emphasize 
every bit of color. It is pre-eminently de- 
signed for the delicate featured and for those 
who incline to pallor. 

The first requirement of this hat is, as | 
have said, that it be surrounded, by hair, and 
the second is that it be dainty. A labored 
toque or turban is very ungraceful, and only 
tolerable in the case of fur or feather hats; 
but even these materials can be lightened in 
effect by combining them with some airy tex- 
ture. In no case should fur be draped over 
a frame; it is far too clumsy to allow of 
such treatment. 

A frequent mistake among thoughtlessly 
dressed women is the attempt to combine 
these two classes of hats in a kind of flat 
toque, very compactly trimmed and coming 
out over the brow in a heavy, solid brim. 
It is always a great error to try to combine 
styles when you cannot decide which one 
suits you. We must learn to classify things, 
and then abide by the classification. 

The “superimposed” hat has a decided 
brim which, strictly handled, should not turn 
up. If it does, the side where the rolled brim 
occurs should be treated like a hat belonging 
to the first order. The hat which is evidently 
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placed on the head includes the ordinary 
shade hat, necessarily used by every one in 
summer, but it is really the special possession 
of the large-faced woman. Its province is 
to set the face slightly in the background, to 
retire a prominent nose or any unduly strik- 
ing feature. It is becoming to the tall woman 
also, and is the demand of certain elaborate 
gowns in order to keep the whole costume in 
harmony. It is par excellence the picture 
hat, but few styles are more abused than this 
one, beloved of Gainsborough. Before adopt- 
ing it one should study the best English por- 
traits and be quite sure that one is equal to 
the responsibility of wearing anything so 
ambitious, for the caricatures of these shapes 


AND CHARACTER IN HATS 


MUST FRAME THE FULL FACE, SIDE FACE, 





\ND THE BACK OF THE HEAD. 
which one daily sees are enough to give one 
pause. 

Our last reminder in buying a hat is this: 
Be sure that it does not require that you ar- 
range your hair to suit it, but that it fits 
your head with your regular coiffure. A hat 
that pulls the hair out at extravagant angles, 
that forces you to add puffs and curls not 
your own, is bound to be artificial in effect, 
and art and artificiality will no more mix 
than oil and water. 

So few milliners understand the principles 
which underlie their trade that they ruth- 
lessly sacrifice you to their ready-made prod- 
uct and try to force you into the common 
frame. To be well hatted you must study 
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your head yourself, and knowing, as any 
thinking woman may learn to know, what 
you need, experiment until you get it. 

It can easily happen that in trying to fol- 
low out the suggestions I have given, a con- 
flict may arise between what is becoming to 
your face alone and that which suits your 
general appearance. You will have to humor 
face or figure—which one you will natu- 
rally decide for yourself. Personally, I 
should say that where a choice of this kind 
has to be made. the best result for the 
street will be obtained by considering the 
general effect. 

In selecting your hat be sure that the color 
forms a harmony with the shade or color 
scheme of your dress. No article of wearing 
apparel has a more diplomatic mission than 
the hat. If your costume is striking in color, 
the hat must tone down the general effect; 
if sombre in hue, the hat must give the whole 
a bright touch of interest, but in any case it 
ought to be so integral a part of your dress, 
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in the broad sense, that your outdoor suit is 
really incomplete without it. ~ 

A little experiment will bring the comfort- 
ing assurance that you can wear certain col- 
ors on your head which are most unbecom- 
ing under the chin. So if you have been 
obliged to abandon a favorite color in your 
frocks, see if you cannot put it in your hat. 
Bright red is a case in point. 

Many people, who would be robbed of all 
color by a crimson gown, can wear a red hat 
very well indeed. The reason is simple, 
namely, that the hair, brown, black, or gold- 
en, intervenes between the color and the skin, 
whereas in the other instance the objection- 
able shade came directly against the face. 
Here are a few matters to think of on your 
way to your milliner, and, believe me, they 
will repay reflection, for if you will observe 
the people you pass in the street or sit oppo- 
site in the car you will be surprised to see 
that fifty women are well gowned where one 
is appropriately hatted. 





A SOUVENIR TRAGEDY 


BY CHARLES R 


BARNES 


Miss IsaBELLE YounG was a wonderful person, adept in the art of concealing her age; 
So clever was she that A. Henry McPherson ne’er dreamed that she practised the tricks 


of the stage; 


Whenever he thought of the number of seasons this truly adorable maiden had seen, 
He guessed a low figure, for various reasons—her mouth was just twenty, her smile was 


nineteen. 


One day she invited A. Henry to dinner—a family affair which included dear Dad, 
Who once in a while was an unconscious sinner because of a treacherous tongue which 


he had; 


A souvenir spoon from the damsel’s collection appeared in the silver spread out at ech 


place, 


And A. Henry glanced in his soup spoon’s direction--and clouds of perplexity shadowed 


his face. 


“For Bella’s twelfth birthday,” he read on the handle, “the World’s Fair, 


stared out of the bowl, 


Then Dad explained thus: “ Belle, your Aunt Becky Randall sent that one, 


ninety-three—bless my soul!” 


Chicago,” 


in—why, 


Alas for the hopes that so brightly had glittered; Miss Isabel blushed, then her heart 


quickly sank— 


The cup forced upon her was doubly embittered—A. H. ran the‘adding machine in a 


bank! 

















HE beauty and growth of the hair de- 
pend upon the health of the entire 
body in general and that of the scalp 
in particular. Its nourishment is derived 
entirely from the blood, and consequently its 
health is dependent upon the condition of the 
blood and its free circulation through the 
scalp. If on account of illness, dyspepsia, 
rheumatism, gout, constipation, or nervous 
strain the blood has been impoverished, it is 
not surprising that the hair and sealp should 
be among the first of the minor organs to 
show a lack of vitality. If the unhealthy 
condition of the hair may reasonably be laid 
to any of these causes it is wise to consult a 
physician at once. If one is convinced that 
there is some serious disease of the scalp it 
is also wise to consult a physician without 
loss of time—this time a reliable hair special- 
ist, since a delay may make a cure very 
difficult. 

Before coming to either of these conclu- 
sions, however, it is advisable to be perfectly 
sure that the trouble is not caused primarily 
by lack of normal care and cleanliness of the 
scalp. Clogged pores and glands and a tor- 
pid condition of the circulatory system may 
lie at the base of all the trouble. Congestion 
is as great a breeder of disease in the scalp 
as elsewhere. This lack of care may be due 
to mistaken theories as to the duties and 
capabilities of nature unaided in that diree- 
tion or to the general mystery concerning 
the proper care required, but one is filled 
with unworthy suspicions that all too fre- 
quently these theories are based either upon 
pure laziness or upon a well-warranted disin- 
clination to add more duties requiring time 
and patience to lives already overfull. It is so 
much easier to sigh over “the peculiarities ” 
of one’s hair, to rub in a tonic virtuously at 
long intervals when the need becomes des- 
perate, or when a friend has recommended 
something new. The composition of the 
tonic matters little if it is said to have done 
some one good. That “some one” may have 





had dry, brittle hair and ours may be filled 
with oil, but—well, “a tonic must be a 





tonic.” Where, oh, where is our common 
sense, that American virtue which none of 
us are supposed to be without? When the 
case is indeed desperate and the hair is fall- 
ing in large handfuls, threatening baldness 
hourly, we fly to a specialist. If he is con- 
siderate of our sensitive feelings, he will give 
the trouble a long, interesting name, which 
in turn makes us feel interesting, at the 
same time soothing our fright and worry, 
and if he is like most specialists he will also 
assure us that daily or at least weekly treat- 
ments are necessary under his magic hands 
and with his magic ointments. Then, in- 
deed, both time and money are required, 
and if the condition is serious one series 
of treatments will not be sufficient. If the 
condition is caused by mere lack of cleanli- 
ness nine specialists out of ten will keep the 
secret to themselves out of regard for our 
feelings and, alas! their own pocketbooks, 
and will insist upon the necessity of treat- 
ment just the same. In truth, neglect of this 
kind does require treatment if too long in- 
dulged in. 

The ounce of prevention lies in good gen- 
eral health and the regular washing and mas- 
sage of the scalp. The necessity for clean- 
liness should be imperative for its own sake, 
but if not for its own sake, for the sake of 
the clogged pores and sluggish circulation 
which are at the root of disease. No mis- 
taken theories could persuade us, at least | 
hope not, that the skin on the rest of the 
body should be left unwashed for weeks or 
months. We are all gullible when listening 
to the magic wisdom of science, but an ad- 
monition of this kind would find us quickly 
restored to common sense. Why should our 
common sense not tell us that not only the 
dust and dirt of the atmosphere are settling 
into all the meshes of our hair daily and 
hourly, even more than they are going 
through our clothing, but that the cuticle of 
the scalp is throwing off its dead scales, and 
the perspiration and oil glands are pouring 
forth their contributions all the time as 
much as upon any other part of the skin? If 
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the pores are to be kept open, so that poi- 
sonous matters will be thrown off instead 
of becoming congested, so that the oil will 
flow into the hair where it belongs, and 
the air will get to the scalp, all this refuse 
matter must be washed away as fast as it 
gathers. It is not necessary to wash the 
scalp as frequently as the rest of the body, 
because the hair protects it somewhat from 
atmospheric dust and dirt. We can, if we 
will, under normal conditions, brush a large 
part of this dirt out each night. If, how- 
ever, the hair is thin so that the dirt reaches 
the scalp easily, and if it is also oily so that 
it clings to it, frequent washing is required. 
The conditions in which each individual 
lives, the necessary dust or dirt of his sur- 
roundings and occupation, and the nature of 
his hair and scalp must help him to decide 
just how frequent these shampoos must be. 
The normal time is once in two weeks. It 
should never be longer than four weeks and 
never less than one, except under the orders 
of a physician. The simplest, safest, and 
most effective shampoo consists of lukewarm 
soft water, olive-oil soap, and a pinch of 
borax to a large basinful of water. The 
stronger alkalis, such as bicarbonate of soda, 
potash, and ammonia, are dangerously dry- 
ing. Olive-oil soap or another soap equally 
pure, combined with the warm water, is 
sometimes enough without the borax, but 
when the hair is very oily it is not quite 
drying enough, and the borax is needed. 

Borax is much better for the hair than a 
strong alkali soap. The water should never 
be too hot or too cold. Extremes are bad for 
the delicate hair cells. Cold shower baths 
indulged in repeatedly are consequently very 
injurious unless the hair is protected. An 
egg shampoo is very cleansing and stimula- 
ting, if one may enjoy the luxury of having 
some one else manipulate it. Otherwise it 
is inclined to be troublesome. The white of 
an egg may be combined with a pint of rain 
water, a little liquid castile soap, and a lit- 
tle cologne. After this has been thoroughly 
rubbed into the scalp the yolk of the egg well 
beaten up with a little warm water may be 
rubbed in also. Then, of course, it is neces- 


sary to’ wash the egg out thoroughly with 
warm water and a little olive-oil soap, con- 
cluding with pure cool water, not cold. In 
every case the hair should be thoroughly 
rinsed over and over until there is no trace 
left of the soap. It is always better to put 
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the pure soap into the water instead of on the 
head, making a thick lather of it. This may 
be put on the head with a soft, firm sponge. 
If the sponge, itself thoroughly rinsed, is 
used in rinsing the hair as well as in wash- 
ing it, especially when used in combination 
with a spray the ideal method of rinsing has 
been attained. Careless rinsing is one of the 
greatest faults of a home shampoo, and the 
one hardest to cure. It must be thorough, 
however, if the shampoo is to do good instead 
of harm. 

Dry the hair first with warm towels, and 
massage, and later with a fan. The massage 
is as important as the shampoo itself. It 
not only helps to dry the hair by heating the 
sealp, but stimulates the circulation and 
brings increased vitality and nourishment to 
the roots of the hair. It also tones up the 
muscles of the scalp and makes the skin soft 
and pliable. When the outer skin of the 
scalp becomes tense and strained, apparently 
attached to the very skull itself, it presses 
down upon the delicate little hair roots, the 
circulation is torpid, and none of the little 
cells work as they should. The massage softens 
the skin, stirs up.the circulation, and stimu- 
lates both the muscles and the glands. In 
massaging one should go over every part of 
the scalp, pressing the fingers down firmly 
in each place, and moving the scalp itself 
with a rotary motion. One should do this 
very frequently, daily if possible, if only for 
five minutes. The scalp responds with won- 
derful rapidity. It seems to suddenly spring 
into life even after one treatment. In fact, 
it is frankly acknowledged, even by special- 
ists who are trying to sell hair tonics, that 
the principal virtue of the tonics lies, first, 
in the cleansing of the pores, if the tonics 
are liquid, and, secondly, in the general mas- 
sage the scalp receives in their application. 

When the hair’s needs have been neglected 
for a long time the troubles are many. First 
comes dandruff, which may or may not have 
reached the point where it must be called a 
disease; this, alas! is in its turn the un- 
doubted cause of many other ills—falling 
hair, oily hair, dry hair, ete. We discover with 
shame very frequently, even those of us who 
have washed our scalp with praiseworthy 
regularity, that we have left more than one 
layer of dandruff to harden, while we have 
washed over the top and felt satisfied with 
our efforts. Soap and water alone will not re- 
move dandruff. When it has gathered on the 
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scalp and there are indications of it in the 
white dust or scales that come out in the 
brush or comb, it is better to go over the 
head thoroughly with olive oil or sweet oil 
twenty-four hours before the shampoo, soak- 
ing the scalp with it. This will loosen the dan- 
druff, and the soap and water will then re- 
move it without difficulty the next day. It 
is better to have a little borax in the water 
when the head is in this condition. The egg 
shampoo is also very good. If there are too 
many layers of dandruff, one application of 
oil and one shampoo may not be enough to 
‘remove it. Let the head rest a day or two 
under those circumstances and then repeat 
both the oiling and the shampoo. Massage 
will help to cure this condition unless it has 
reached the point of positive disease, when 
the services of a specialist are required. 

Dandruff is infectious. Many men get the 
germ from the brushes and combs used in 
barber shops, and women from those used in 
hair-dressing establishments. There is great 
danger of this kind. In some places there 
is no doubt that the brushes and combs are 
thoroughly cleansed and soaked in antiseptic 
solutions each time they are used, but these 
places are very rare. Even at home the dan- 
druff germ may be passed from one member 
of the family to the other by the interchange- 
able use of combs and brushes without first 
cleansing them thoroughly. 

Dandruff in the beginning is a combina- 
tion of dried oil collected at the openings of 
the little oil glands, combined with dead cu- 
ticle, a combination which is not alarming if 
washed away as soon as it appears. In the 
end, if neglected, it may be very serious, and 
eause falling hair and baldness. In the be- 
ginning its one danger, other than its objec- 
tionableness as dirt, lies in its filling up the 
pores of the skin. If allowed to stay it be- 
comes a decided irritant and interferes seri- 
ously with all the work of the hair organs. 

If the scalp and hair are abnormally dry 
at all times, and especially just after a sham- 
poo, it is necessary to rub a little sweet oil, 
olive oil, or lanolin into the pores to take the 
place of the natural oil. Massage should 
stimulate the oil glands as well as the cireu- 
lation so that it will not be necessary to 
rub in oil externally after a few treatments. 
A dry, tight scalp is frequently caused by 
constipation, indigestion, or nervous strain, 
but even if these causes are at the base of the 
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trouble it may be perceptibly improved by 
regular massage. It is not wise to use oil 
externally unless it is required. 

Excessive oil is caused by the too great 
activity of the oil glands, a refusal of the 
muscles to act as they should, and a clogging 
of the pores. Cleansing and massage are re- 
quired to open the pores and stimulate the 
muscles and the circulation. More of the 
oil should stay in the scalp and less pass out 
into the shaft of the hair. 

Falling hair follows any of these condi- 
tions if they are neglected. 

The “so-called tonics are of three kinds- 
those that supply oil when -the sebaceous 
glands are not: doing their duty, those that 
stimulate the circulatory organs, and those 
that destroy germs. Among the best of the 
oils are olive oil, almond oil, sweet oil, lano- 
lin, and vaseline. Among the stimulants are 
tonics based principally upon the cantharides, 
salicylic acid, quinine, and nux vomica. Their 
use is to excite the blood vessels to greater 
activity, and in that way make the blood 
bring more nourishment to the scalp. The 
best of the antiseptic germ-destroying oint- 
ments are made of a combination of lanolin 
and vaseline. The virtue of these tonics lies 
in their use at just the right time and under 
just the right conditions. 

Washes made by soaking the leaves of cer- 
tain herbs in water are very refreshing anid 
delightful for a shampoo used in combina- 
tion with a good olive oil or ecastile soap. 
One well-known shampooer washes the head 
with a cheese-cloth bag filled with euca- 
lyptus leaves. The scalp feels deliciously 
light and alive after this treatment, and 
the hair is beautifully glossy and full of 
vitality. When the head and hair are af- 
fected in this way by a shampoo the conclu- 
sion to be drawn is that the methods used 
have been correct. When the hair is either 
sticky or dry and brittle the opposite con- 
clusion is to be drawn. Shampoos that are 
over in half an hour usually indicate a use 
of a strong alkali shampoo liquid, no proper 
massage, a rough handling of the scalp and 
hair, careless rinsing, and too rapid drying 
with hot air. The hair at the end of this 
half hour’s treatment is usually bone dry, 
lacking both life and lustre. A good sham- 
poo should take at least an hour, and it 
is a happy restful hour if the work is well 
done. 
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N June it is perfectly possible to have 

quite an elaborate little dinner party for 

six for the small sum of three dollars, 
and this includes not only the soup, fish, and 
meat, but also the little accessories, the salted 
nuts, rolls, and after-dinner coffee. 

Flowers are so plenty in the early sum- 
mer that for a few cents one can have a 
beautiful table. A large flat dish filled with 
sand, edged with green leaves and filled with 
yellow pansies, makes a charming centrepiece, 
and with soft yellow candle shades over the 
lights there is nothing more needed by way 
of decoration. As to menu, this is one quite 
in season: 

Strawberries in sher- 
ry, 15 cents; cream of 
tomato soup, 15 cents; 
fish cutlets and sliced 


cucumbers, 28 cents; 
lamb, mint jelly, 
browned potatoes, 


pease (lamb and jelly, 
$1.20; vegetables, 25 
cents), $1.45; lettuce 
and esearole with 
cheese, French dress- 
ing, 20 cents; pineap- 
ple and banana ice 
cream, 35 cents; coffee 


ing, and a small half cup or quarter of a 
pint will be plenty; this will cost twenty- 
five cents a pint, or less. 

For the soup get a quart of milk and three 
good-sized tomatoes; cut the latter up and 
stew them with seasoning; add a pinch of 
soda, then the hot milk, and strain; thicken 
slightly, and strain again. In place of to- 
mato corn may be used, or fresh Lima beans, 
at the same price. 

For the fish course get a pound and a half 
of any cheap white fish, such as cod or had- 
dock, paying not over twelve cents a pound 
for it; boil this till tender in highly seasoned 
water, drain it, and pick it up; add enough 
white sauce to make it 
soft; about half a cup 
to a pint of fish; sea- 
son well, and let it 
get cold; then shape 
into cutlets, dip each 
into crumbs, yolk of 
egg, and crumbs again, 
and let them dry well; 
fry two at a time in 
deep fat in a wire bas- 
ket. Have ready some 
little white paper frills 
and wooden _ tooth- 
picks; fasten one frill 





(also dinner rolls and 
almonds), 25 cents.— 
Total, $2.83. 

The first course of berries is prepared by 
getting one box or quart for about eight 
cents; hull them and lay them in a little 
sherry; sprinkle well with sugar, and put 
them on ice; at dinner time drain them and 
put them in glasses; stand a glass on a small 
plate for each person, and put this plate on 
the larger service plate at the cover. This 
first course may be on the table when the 
guests sit down; a small fork is to lie on 
the plate by the side of the glass, and a 
couple of strawberry leaves may be put un- 
der the foot of the glass, if they are obtain- 
able. The sherry is the kind used for cook- 





MIXED FRUITS COME FIRST. 


on each bit of wood, 
and stick into the 
small end of the cut- 
let. Slice thin three cucumbers, for which 
you have paid ten cents, and put a row of 
these on one side of the dish. It is a good 
plan to dip them in French dressing and 
drain them first; otherwise pass a bowl of 
the dressing. 

For the meat course get from the butcher 
a small leg of old lamb; be sure and not get 
the very costly spring lamb; a five-pound leg 
will be more than enough, at twenty-two 
cents a pound; or get a fore quarter instead, 
which will be still cheaper. Roast this in a 
covered pan to keep it moist and tender, and 
baste it often; uncover only long enough to 

















brown it at the last. With this have small 
new potatoes, scraped, and then fried 
whole in hot fat till they are crisp and 
brown; drain these on paper. Have pease, 
also, served dry. For the jelly make a 
small quantity of ordinary lemon jelly, 
omitting half the amount of sugar, 
and into it while warm put a bunch of 
crushed mint strain, and set 
into a small mould. If the color is not 
good, put in a little artificial green, 
or a few drops of spinach juice. The 
jelly will cost about ten cents and the 
vegetables together a possible twenty- 
five. 

The salad is very simple, but good 
with this particular dinner; take small 
lettuce leaves and mix them with some 
of escarole or other salad green; add 
just a few tiny strips of cooked beet, 
only enough to give a little color, and 
put French dressing over them; then 
put on a spoonful of grated cheese. 

The ice cream at the end is new and par- 
ticularly good. Make a full pint of plain 
ice cream first, and put it into the freezer; 
omit the flavoring. Stir till nearly set, and 
then put in a small cupful of minced fresh 
pineapple and one of banana pulp, and turn 
till set; when needed, dip this up into small 
glasses and pour a very little maraschino 
over each one. The milk and cream will cost 
seven cents, the fruit about eighteen, the 
flavoring and sugar a few cents more, leav- 
ing a little margin for ice and salt. Of 


leaves; 


last 





VANILLA 


PARFAIT WITH STRAWBERRIES. 
course, a very tiny pineapple and two ba- 
nanas will be plenty to use. 

For the salted almonds which are to be 
served with this dinner, get a quarter of a 


A LITTLE DINNER 
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pound of the shelled ones and salt them at 
home; have no butter, but get six dinner rolls 
for five cents, and lay one in each napkin; the 
coffee will not cost over ten cents, and there 





ICE CREAM IN LOG HOUSES. 

is still a trifling sum over when all is paid 
for, which may be used for olives, or flowers, 
or peppermints. 

For a second dinner at three dollars there is 
another menu which is quite as good as the 
first one; and instead of using yellow pansies 
the may have snowballs of a small 
size, lightly veiled in delicate green; 
mer roses are lovely in June. 

Strawberries, 8 cream of lettuce 
soup, 10 cents; fish in cucumbers, 25 cents; 
roast of veal stuffed, purée of cauliflower, 


hostess 
or sulm- 


cents ; 


potatoes (veal, $1.15; vegetables, 20 cents), 
$1.35; asparagus salad, wafers, 40 cents; rice 
imperatrice, 25 cents; coffee (also 


included rolls and almonds), 25 
cents.—Total, $2.68. 

Instead of serving the 
ries as before have them plain, hulls 
on, laid on small plates with a pile 
of sugar in the middle of a circle of 
the berries. As only a few are need- 
ed for each person, one box will be 
enough, at eight cents. 

For the soup take part of a green 
head of lettuce or any outer leaves 
of one and stew them in a very little 


strawber- 


water with a slice of onion, salt, 
and pepper; when the whole is a 
pulp add a seant quart of milk, 


strain, thicken slightly, and strain 
again, and keep very hot. 


The fish course is a very nice one. Get a 
pound of any sort of white fish as before, 
for about twelve cents, and cook it; drain, 
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pick it up, and cream it stiffly. Get three 
large cucumbers and cut them in two length- 
wise and remove the centres; drop these into 
hot water, and leave them till they are thor- 
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or sherry. Put it into a mould as soon as 
possible to prevent the cream from thinning, 
and bury the dish in ice and salt for four 
hours. Turn out on a cold platter and add 
a little whipped cream, or 
put some large strawberries 
around it. Serve on chilled 
plates. 

As the margin left from 
this dinner is so large, an 





extra amount of almonds 
can be purchased, or more 
money can be spent on 


flowers than before. 
Still a third dinner, which 
utilizes the crabs now in 





CUTLETS OF FISH AND SLICED CUCU MBERS. 


oughly heated, and then wipe them dry in- 
side and out; put the fish into them, and 
serve them on small plates, with a little 
watercress or parsley under each. The cu- 
cumber will flavor the fish just enough to 
make it very good; twenty-five cents will 
more than pay for this course. 

For the meat get a nice roast of veal, 
which is young and tender in June; stuff 
and roast it, and serve with it the same sort 
of potatoes as in the first dinner. For the 
second vegetable have boiled cauliflower put 
through a purée sieve, and well seasoned. This 
is always nice with veal. 

As asparagus is too often 
expensive, a liberal allow- 
ance should be left for the 
salad, though in June it 
should not be over thirty 
cents a bunch at the most 
expensive market. Cook 
this, sprinkle with salt and 
a tiny bit of cayenne, and 
lay it on ice till very cold; 
put it on a chilled dish and 














market and has a course of 
chicken, may be prepared 
for three dollars: 

Iced fruits in glasses, 15 cents; clear soup, 


15 cents; soft-shell crabs, 50 cents; roast 
chicken, potatoes and pease (chicken, 90 
cents; vegetables, 20 cents), $1.10; tomato 


and lettuce salad, 15 cents; soufflé pudding, 
15 cents (or ice cream in log houses); coffee, 
ete., 25 cents.—Total, $2.45. 

For the salad have sliced tomatoes on let- 
tuce. For dessert, here is a delicious soufflé: 
Cream a heaping teaspoonful of butter with 
one of flour and two of powdered sugar; add 
half a cup of milk and simmer to a smooth 
paste; cool, add the yolks of three eggs well 








cover with French dressing. 

Have the plates used with 

this course kept on ice till 

they are needed, that the salad may be cold. 
For the dessert try this nice recipe: Wash 

well a small half cup of rice and boil it with 

a little salt until it is very soft; it may need 

half an hour; drain it and let it stand in 

the oven with the door open till it is rather 

dry. Then cool it, and to it add half a pint 

of cream whipped stiff and four tablespoon- 

fuls of powdered sugar; flavor with cordial 


CREAMED FISH IN CUCUMBERS. 

beaten with a teaspoonful of sherry; fold in 
the stiff whites of four eggs beaten with a 
pinch of salt. Bake in a buttered dish in a 
pan of water for twenty-five minutes; for 
sauce, cream half a cup of butter and half 
a cup of sugar; melt over hot water and thin 
with sherry and a little boiling water. This 
should be served as soon as it comes out of 
the oven or it will be heavy. 














SMe Girl Ho Comer 
to the City Kelympaiun 






HARPER'S Bazar will open its pages this year to a series of articles on “ The Girl Who Comes 


to the City,” written by those girl readers 


who have gone through 
the city, and either succeeding or failing there, during the last ten years. 


the experience of coming to 
The Bazar wants the 


experience of the average girl of not under sixteen years of age, nor over thirty, and not espe- 


cially trained or equipped for work. 
trades, factory work, music, art, 


teaching, 
work generally. 


All classes of experiences are desired—those in journalism, 
ig, domestic 
An honest, accurate experience of one who has tried and failed is as necessary to-a true 


service, typewriting, stenography, and office 


presentation of the whole subject as a story of a foothold won and kept. 


By “the city” the Bazar does not mean New 


big cities of the United States. 


York alone. t does not mean the half-dozen 


It means any city of over twenty thousand people. 


For the best five experiences received, of success or failure, the Bazar will pay $20 each. 


For each experience printed, wholly or in 
used, the Bazar will pay $5. 


part, 


and of which there may be twenty or more 


The contributions must be written in ink, on one side of the paper only, and must not contain 


less than 300 words, nor more than 800. 


It is not necessary to be a Bazar subscriber to enter this symposium. 
invited to 


has an experience to send, is hereby 


Any girl, anywhere, who 


send it in. Address the Editor of Harpsr’s 


Bazak, GIRL’s DEPARTMENT, Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, New York. 


Contributions found unavailable this 


for 


department 


cannot be returned. Authors. of manu- 


scripts which are available will be promptly notified of the acceptance of their contributions 


if possible within a month of 
may be offercd elsewhere. 


the date of 


The Girl Who Walked Home 

Ir was a long time ago, but I feel sure 
conditions have not varied much in the years 
since I went from a suburb of Boston out to 
the city of Columbus, Ohio. I was nineteen 
years old. I had just lost a position, and 
though I could probably have obtained an- 
other in the same business—candy-making— 
I wanted to go West. I had a high-school 
education and visions of a position as school 
teacher in the country districts. 

I had an uncle in Ohio who invited me to 
come out there. My parents objected. The 
expense of fitting me with clothing and pay- 
ing my fare would all come at one time and 
they could ill afford it. Besides, the venture 
seemed to them foolish. But I was deter- 
mined, and so one cold April day when snow 
was flying I left the station for my far-away 
destination, with joyful hopes. 

I found that my uncle lived in a wild 
wooded district, far from neighbors, and 
where no work could be had for any one. 
My school idea failed, for I soon found that 
my desultory high-school education had not 
fitted me in the least for the hard examina- 
tions I would have to take to get a certificate 
to teach. I might have studied up, but my 
relatives were not rich. I could not remain 
a burden on their small income, and had 
brought a very small sum from home. 

I decided to go to Columbus, the nearest 


their receipt. 





After six weeks any M8. not accepted 


city. A few miles out of the city my uncle 
had friends, and I was sent to them until I 
could find work. At that time—I don’t know 
how it is now—the Ohio State Journal pub- 
lished advertisements for work free, and I 
took advantage of their kindness. But when 
the clerk asked me what I could do I was 
nonplussed. I could not do bookkeeping, 
though I had some knowledge of it. I could 
not write shorthand swiftly enough for any 
good. My smattering of French, German, 
and other studies did not qualify me for 
teaching pupils. So I stammered out that | 
hardly knew—any honest work. The clerk 
nodded. Next day I found two letters await- 
ing me. Both wanted me to call to see about 
doing domestic work. I found the clerk had 
inserted an advertisement offering my serv- 
ices as a domestic. I had never done any 
housework, but I decided to try the places, 
for I considered that I had little choice. I 
took the first one, or, rather, the woman took 
me. I afterwards found out that she was 
rather ill tempered and worked a girl so 


hard that no one stayed there long. I was 
to receive $1.50 a week, and my mistress 
was to cook and to teach me. It was a 


hard place. I was soon so overworked that 
I used to fall:asleep the moment I sat down 
anywhere, like Dickens’s Fat Boy. At the 
end of seven weeks I knew I must leave, for 
I was utterly worn out. As I had spent lit- 
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tle of my wages I thought I would take a 
room somewhere and try selling purses of a 
peculiar make with which an Eastern friend 
would supply me. I hired a neat little 
room for $2 a week, and fate must have been 
looking out for me, as I secured it with a 
widow who was very kind to me. I bought 
my meals. Having a good appetite, I 
found they cost me 55 cents a day—25 cents 
for a dinner and 15 cents each for the other 
meals. And I was always hungry at that. 
My laundry cost but 50 cents, as my hostess 
washed, and permitted me to iron at her fire. 
3ut $6 a week made big inroads on my little 
hoard, and I only sold three purses in two 
weeks. I foresaw that this state of affairs 
could not last, and I made a strenuous effort 
to get other occupation. 

I tried to get clerking, but though one or 
two chances offered, the pay was too small. 
I began to be homesick, too. My dreams had 
not materialized and I longed unspeakably 
. to see the old brown house, the big friendly 
elms, and the loved home faces. I cried my- 
self to sleep every night, but I could not 
bring myself to tell my plight to my people. 

When my last dollar was gone I sat down 
and faced the situation. Absolutely, so far 
as I could see, nothing remained but domestic 
service of the lowest kind and poorest paid, 
since I was a green hand. And I 
homesick. At school I had been famous for 
athletics, captain of our ball team and a 
member of a walking club. 


was so 


I made up my mind to walk home and I 
did, barring many rides and helps which 
make another story. I sold some of my 


clothing and a small silver watch, and with 
the money bought overalls, blouse, and shoes. 
With my hair pinned up on top of my head, 
covere@? by a big, broad-rimmed hat, I made 
a very fair representation of a rather deli- 
cate sixteen or seventeen year old boy. I re- 
served a few pieces of my own clothing, 
which I carried in a bundle, and the rest I 
packed up to be sent later on when sent for. 
The account of my hardships and adventures 
in getting home do not belong here. I need 
only say that I did, in time, arrive there safe- 
ly, and have never desired since then to try 
my fortune in any far-away strange city. 
Boston, Mass. A. B. 


Reporting on a New York Daily 
I THINK my strong desire to do newspaper 
work was caused by the fact that a 


cousin 
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of mine had left our small Pennsylvania 
town to try his fortunes that way, and 
had succeeded. After a couple of years 
of clever reporting on a Philadelphia paper 
he had gone to New York, and there had 
succeeded so well that he was “night city 
editor” on one of the big papers, and to me 
his career seemed a real romance. I always 
thought of him as living in a whirl of ex- 
citing events. Probably, on the rare occa- 
sions when he came home on a visit, he told 
us only the brighter side of his life. So I 
was wild to try it, and when I finished at 
the high school I persuaded my mother to 
let me write to my cousin and ask him if 
there was any chance of work on his paper. 
He said not to come—advised me strongly 
against it; but I was determined, and he got 
me a chance to try. 

I was taken on at a salary of fifteen dollars 
a week, and coldly told to prove what I could 
do. It didn’t take me many days to forget 
the glamour and see the seamy side of the 
work I had chosen. And, oh! the despair of 
having one’s first attempts at writing “ 
licked into shape! 

I survived it all, and now, after six years 
of newspaper work, have a comfortable po- 
sition, with a salary of thirty dollars a week 
—ottice work, not reporting, except an occa- 


copy ” 


sional “special story.” 

I came to New York with fifty dollars that 
I had saved. For the first year, at my fifteen 
dollars a week, I constantly found it neces- 
Board, in 
my 


sary to use some of my capital. 
a big boarding house near enough to 
work for an occasional walk to and from in 
good weather, cost me ten dollars a week. It 
wasn’t good board, except in the way of sim- 
ple food, and often I felt the need of a more 
appetizing meal at a restaurant. Again, 
sometimes I was detained by an assignment 
over the boarding house time for luncheon 
or dinner, and had to get my meals outside. 
Washing cost me, on an average, one dollar 
a week. Most of my car fares were paid in 
my expense account at the office, but others 
averaged one dollar a week, and the extra 
meals averaged almost two dollars a week. 
So there was very little margin for clothes. 
It about paid for shoes. For other clothes, 
when I needed them, my capital was called 
upon, and gradually dwindled, even with the 
strictest economy. After six months I hadn’t 
any reserve fund, and had to borrow one 
hundred dollars from my mother. 
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But I was getting my training, and al- 
though there were ever so many hard assign- 
ments, and nights when my tired body and 
tireder soul cried themselves to sleep, 1 kept 
at it, and at the end of my first year, when 
I got an increase of five dollars a week, I had 
sixty dollars capital, and felt in a fair way 
to pay off my debt. Since then, of course, 
I have done this, and am saving money. 


New York. ae 


Nursing in Chicago 

One January day after a tedious day of 
teaching I sent in my application to a hos- 
pital with the assistance of my doctor. Dur- 
ing the summer I rested. The beginning of 
the year found me in a school for nurses. 

My hospital experiences were full of hard 
work and happy days. After work we had 
our own flat, which took our thoughts away 
from our work. Our matron assisted us in 
many a “spread An evening at the theatre 
or with friends was doubly enjoyed, because 
rare. I entered the hospital with $100 saved 
from four years’ teaching. The first year in 
hospital work I received $6 a month, with 
board and laundry; the second year $8 a 
month. This bought my uniforms, other 
wearing apparel, and books. Out of this we 
also paid for a uniform coat costing $24. At 
the end of two years I graduated, and had 
$10 to start with. 

Seven of us rented a flat, at $30 a month. 
Our rooms were small, but being third flat 
it was light. We furnished it economically, 
but prettily, and we had a small kitchen in 
which to do light housekeeping, and a cozy 
parlor. This was a flat of eight rooms, in a 
respectable neighborhood, and near our hos- 
pital, this being convenient for calls. 

Our expenses usually ran seven dollars a 
month for rent, telephone, gas, and piano. 
Each had her own light housekeeping sup- 
plies, or often we clubbed together for these, 
getting our own breakfast and lunch and 
taking dinners out. 

Fortunately. my first day out of training 
I received a case at $25 per week. 

I tried to follow these rules: 

I spent two hours almost every day in the 
open air and walked four or five miles every 
day at a brisk pace. When leaving a case I 
tried to take a few days’ rest and pleasure. 

At the end of the first year I found I had 
about ten doctors who were pleased with my 
work and called regularly for me. 
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As we had a kitchen, we did our own light 
laundry, sending only our nurses’ dresses 
and aprons out. Since there were a number 
of these the laundry made a special rate for 
us, doing our colored dresses for 15 cents, 
and white uniforms for 30 cents. This was 
a great saving. By being thoroughly busi- 
nesslike with one another we avoided all un- 
pleasantness. 

I did not always think of the financial side 
on cases—for a true nurse always does some 
“for humanity’s sake”; but in this I was 
successful, for at the end of three years I 
had a fair wardrobe and $1200 in the bank. 
From being a slight, nervous girl of 100 
pounds, whom the superintendent had _ hesi- 
tated to accept because she was too frail, I 
became the picture of health. 


Cuicauo, ILL. M. A. S. 


Millinery Work in Cleveland 
I came to Cleveland in the spring of 1900. 
My capital consisted of $40, a very good 
supply of clothes, and an unlimited amount 


of good health, determined to succeed. My 
training had been, up to this time, what 


any good home gives a girl socially, and prac- 
tical enough to help me along well. 

I had already decided to take up millinery, 
and made application to the head of the 
largest wholesale millinery house in the city. 
My interview with the head of the workroom 
was satisfactory, and I immediately went to 
work as a sort of an apprentice, my salary 
depending entirely on my own efforts and 
talent in this line of work. My forewoman 
soon found that I had talent. I enjoyed the 
work. I needed money, and a desire to be 
at the head helped me on. At the end of the 
second week I was getting $3 per week and 
plenty of praise. 

In the mean time I found, with the assist- 
ance of the forewoman, a pleasant place to 
live, within walking distance; a small back 


room. It had two windows, plenty of fresh 
air, steam heated. I had a small cot that 
made my room like a sitting room; small 


toilet table, writing desk, and large clothes 
closet. For all these and bathroom privi- 
leges I paid in advance $1.50 per week. I had 
my own chafing dish, so prepared my break- 
fast and lunch, getting my evening meal— 
sort of a six-o’clock dinner—at some good 
restaurant. I was always on the lookout for 
nice chafing-dish recipes, and in that way 
got along fairly well with my earnings. Be- 





ing a stranger in the city, I often spent my 
evenings getting my lunch for the next day. 
By eating plenty of fruit and cereals I man- 
aged to keep well, and in four weeks’ time 
I was earning $4 per week. 

I did most of my own laundry in the bath- 
tub, drying my handkerchiefs on the window 
glass and ironing my turnovers with a small 
iron and alcohol stove. I wore black always, 
thus keeping my laundry bill small. As each 
week went by my earnings slowly increased, 
and when September came and the fall work 
began I received $10 per week. I had learned 
sewing at home, and this served me in many 
ways. I repaired my own clothes evenings. 
Also added new ones when necessary, keep- 
ing watch for sales in all wearing apparel. 

I worked all that winter for $10, and in 
the spring took a position in a small retail 
millinery store at $12. Here I had charge 
of the workroom and more responsibility, 
but I enjoyed it, knowing that experience 
was my good friend. 

Here I stayed for six months for $12, and 
the next six for $15. Then, knowing that I 
could do better, I secured a position in a de- 
partment store, having charge of the milli- 
nery department. I secured this and all 
other positions through the wholesale milli- 
nery house that I first started with. 

Here I found it a lot harder work. But 
my work called for a trip each season to New 
York city to shop and that experience alone 
was well worth the extra labor. My expenses 
on these trips were paid by my firm. My 
salary started at $18; in two years I was get- 
ting $25 per week. Then it was all easy 
sailing. Positions came easily, and although 
the work was hard I had many friends and 
a pleasant place to work. Besides getting 
my $25 per week I had the liberty of getting 
all my clothes at 10 per cent. above whole- 
sale price. I had really no help from any 
source—only my own determination to get 
along,—and for the past eight years have 
depended entirely on myself, with what as- 
sistance “I needed from the wholesale house, 
which has ever seemed like a good friend to 
me. I have still a better prospect for the 
coming year than $25 per week—thanks to 
hard work and health. M. E. C. 

Saainaw, MIcH. 


General Utility Work 
At twenty-eight, I was left with only my 
own resources to make a living, and as I had 
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never received training of any kind to that 
end, the situation seemed to be desperate 
enough. 

I was almost penniless, and did not at 
all understand how to live at small expense 
in New York, but I found a room in a 
cheap boarding house (cheap in every sense, 
as I found later) at $6 per week. I began 
with the usual harrowing experiences in 
looking for work. 

In a week or two I found myself facing a 
very serious situation—get work or go hun- 
gry. As I knew housework and the manage- 
ment of a house, my thoughts turned to that, 
and I finally worked out an idea that I might 
become an emergency helper. 

I had some ecards printed, telling what I 
could do, and the list included cooking, serv- 
ing, decoration, and managing teas and re- 
ceptions, dinners and suppers, temporary 
eare of children, sewing, mending, reading 
aloud, taking people sight-seeing, shopping, 
eare of the sick, ete. 

My first work, and I cannot say how thank- 
ful I was for the beginning, was to read to 
and amuse an elderly woman for three hours 
twice a week. Next I found a lady who 
wanted a respite from the care of her baby, 
to enable her to return calls, shop, and have 
a little freedom. This engagement was three 
hours one day a week, and I kept the en- 
gagement all the season. One day of the 
week I looked carefully over, mended, and 
put away the family laundry, and if I had 
any more time before the day was over | 
did the little extra things about the apart- 
ment, and I found it much appreciated. 

Three mornings a week I devoted to mar- 
keting and doing various errands for an- 
other family. 

At first I was diffident about charging a 
proper amount (my first week I earned $6 
—the smallest amount in my experience), 
but I came to the conelusion that such serv- 
ice as I was willing and able to give was 
worthy of living wages, and gradually 
learned the proper charges to make. 

The first year I earned anywhere from $6 
to $15 per week, with an average of over $10 
per week for the season. I still lived in the 
boarding house, but there were many dis- 
agreeable things, and in the beginning of the 
second year I took a little flat with another 
wage earner, and we lived very comfortably 
on about $7 each per week. Our own bath 
and the privilege of doing many little things - 
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for ourselves more than compensated for the 
extra work that the little home made for us. 

The second year I averaged $12 per week. 
The third year I took an assistant, and gave 
to her the work I did not care to do. I found 
that dinners and teas and late suppers paid 
better than anything else, besides giving one 
a great deal of satisfaction when they proved 
a great success. I do little else now, and 
turn all other work over to my assistants. 

The drawback to this work is that it al- 
most entirely dies out in the summer time, 
and if one has not saved enough in the win- 
ter to pay expenses through the summer 
there are three lean months. However, they 
ean be filled in by going into the country 
in charge of children and in various other 
ways. 

It is hard work, and often discouraging, 
but I look forward to making a good busi- 
ness and doing only the executive work. 


New York. A: 


How is This for a Record? 

I caME to Minneapolis in the fall of 1903. 
Both parents were dead, which left me with- 
out a home. I had a high-school education, 
and with it expected to get a good position 
at once. 

I had but $15 when I arrived, and after 
three days of weary walking of streets with 
no results as to a position, I decided to ad- 
vertise to work for my board and room, until 
I eould find some other work. In two days 
I found a place which proved to be satis- 
factory. This was a private boarding house. 
My work was to wait at table mornings and 
evenings, and do chamber work, and on Sat- 
urdays assist with the general work, for which 
I was to receive $1 a week for car fare, besides 
my board and room and the privilege of 
washing and ironing for myself. The work 
necessitated my arising at five o’clock, but aft- 
ernoons were free to hunt work, which came 
after a short time, in the way of addressing 
circulars, which paid a pittance of $3 a 
week. One month I worked at this, then 
suddenly decided to take a business course. 

I wrote to an uncle for a loan of $50. I 
received it, giving my note, bearing 6 per 
cent. interest, for one year. I entered a good, 
reliable business school that gave a six 
months’ course, furnishing books, for $50. 

At the end of the six months I was re- 
warded with a diploma of the combination 
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course of bookkeeping and shorthand. Now 
for a position! I felt that it could be easily 
obtained now, but to my amazement twenty 
days slipped by and I was still searching. 

I began to despair, for how was I to meet 
my $50 note. Shelter and food I could al- 
ways get, as long as I desired to work for 
them, but the $1 a week I received for car 
fare did not buy me any extra clothes, and 
I was beginning to look frightfully shabby. 
Work ,was absolutely necessary that carried 
with it some remuneration beside food and 
shelter. 

[ went to my old business school, and 
was greeted by the President with, “I was 
just thinking of you. I have just the po- 
sition you want.” He telephoned to the 
manager of the concern that he would send 
over a competent young lady for the vacancy. 
He knew the manager. 

On the following morning I got permission 
from my landlady to go, and met the son, 
Mr. R , and after stating my errand, | 
was overjoyed to be told that I could com- 
mence work that afternoon. A sum of $6 
a week was to be paid me until I became used 
to the work, when I would receive more. Fu- 
ture prosperity loomed before me on the $6 
a week, when he suddenly stated, “I am glad 
you have had experience, as the work is such 
that I have neither time nor patience to be 
bothered with inexperienced help.” Chills 
began taking possession of my whole anat- 
omy, yet I remained speechless. 

I went to work that afternoon, with the 
deception that I was practising gnawing at 
my conscience. At the end of the fifth week 
I received a check for $7. 

At the end of the first year I was receiving 
$8 a week, and had paid my note and no 
longer worked for my board and room, but 
instead found a good private boarding place, 
and employed my leisure time evenings ad- 
dressing circulars. 

Later I was given a chance to assist with 
the books, and at the end of the second year 
the bookkeeper’s health failed and-she was 
obliged to take an indefinite vacation. I was 
given the opportunity of taking her work at 
$12 a week. This is my fourth year with the 
firm, and I now command a salary of $15 a 
week. My leisure time is spent in studying 
music, and I to-day have a bank account of 
$300. Ws We Be 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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MONG the many accessories to feminine 
A attire which the art of the embroiderer 
enhances are shoulder scarfs of various 
fabrics—chiffons, gauzes, silks, and crépe de 
Chine, which is the most satisfactory of all. 
There is no other material that wears so well, 
falls in such graceful folds, or has such a 
beautiful texture, and if properly handled it 
is as easy to work on as linen. One of these 
searfs will last a lifetime, and is well worth 
the time and trouble expended. It can be 
cleaned and recleaned without losing its lus- 
tre, and the best proc- 
ess of doing this is the 
good old-fashioned one 
of soap and water, us- 
ing, of course, a pure 
white soap, and ironing 
on the wrong side when 
half dry. Single-width 
crépe is the best to use, 
as the selvage edges 
form a finish. This 
comes about twenty- 
four inches wide, and 
can be purchased in any 
department store for a 
dollar a yard. Be sure 
to select a material of 
fine weave, for the loose- 
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which pass a warm iron. This makes the 


design indelible. The same perforated pat- 
tern may be reversed and used for the other 
end of the scarf if cleaned first with naphtha 
or any other evaporating cleansing fluid. So 
much for the stamping, which is simple 
enough if the above instructions are care- 
fully followed. It is best to do one end and 
finish the embroidery before stamping the 
other. 

For the first illustration given, an exqui- 
site shade of light green with a cool, silvery 
tone is selected, to be 
embroidered in a feath- 
er design in_ white. 
Twisted silk with a 
hard finish is especially 
adapted to this work, 
and will outlast a gen- 
eration of wearing, and 
is particularly good for 
the heavy buttonhole 
edge. Outline this de- 
sign with a fine run- 
ning stitch, which will 
be of material aid in 
keeping the edges of 
your embroidery clean- 
eut and well curved. 
Use little filling, as too 


ly woven pulls apart in much will .pucker the 
embroidering. edge. The dots may be 

Before stamping de- padded a little heavier 
cide on the length— A PALE GREEN CREPE DE CHINE SCARF. to make the work ef- 
usually two and a half fective. Always work 


to three yards. Lay one end on a flat, smooth 
surface, and secure the corners and edges 
with small thumb tacks, keeping the grain 
of the goods straight. Now place the per- 
forated pattern the desired distance from the 
bottom edge and secure with weights. Rub 
a little of the powder on one small part and 
raise the pattern there to see how the stamp- 
ing takes and how much pressure is neces- 
sary. When finished remove the pattern 
-arefully to avoid rubbing, and in its place 
lay a smooth sheet of tissue paper, over 


the filling in the opposite direetion to the 
embroidery. and for this purpose you use a 
coarse number of working cotton. Do this 
design in satin stitch, with considerable slant 
to it, as it works much more quickly and 
more effective for silk work. This is an over- 
and-over stitch taken diagonally across the 
working space. Even the stems are worked 
in this same way, over and over in a diagonal 
stitch, which “goes” very quickly. 

A branch of wistaria in natural colors on 
a white background is the motif for the sec- 

















The silk used for this 


illustration. 
searf was already shaded and can be pro- 
cured in nearly all the shops selling art em- 


ond 


broidery materials. This makes the work 
comparatively simple. However, the same 
effect can be had using the unshaded silk. 
Select three tones of lavender—that verging 
on the blue being most like the real flowers— 
and two shades of green with a grayish cast 
for the leaves and stems. Choose harmoni- 
ous colors that blend well with your back- 
ground, and above all try them by gaslight, 
as these scarfs are worn more for evening 
dress than anything else. This design is 
done entirely in flat, solid embroidery, weav- 
ing in long stitches, much-as the Japanese 
do. If using the simple tone silks, avoid 
stiffness by varying your shading, and use 
the darker shades toward the centre of the 
blossoms. The material for this scarf was 
an exquisite oyster white, a shade which, 
while white, has a grayish silvery tone in the 
crépe de Chine which blends charmingly with 
the shades of lavender and gray-green of the 
embroidery silks. 

The little sprays of flowers and maiden- 
hair fern in the third design were embroid- 
ered on turquoise blue in the self-color 
silks. The flowers are padded very sparingly, 
sufficient to hold the silk in place, and the 
eyelet centres make just enough variety to 
break the monotony of the coloring. The 
ends of the crépe should be hemmed with al- 
most invisible stitches under the vine run- 
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A DESIGN OF FLOWERS AND FERNS. 

ning crosswise of the material, which makes 
a very pretty finish. This scarf is especially 
pleasing and dainty, and can be carried out 
successfully in any delicate shade. What 
more valuable addition to the bridal trous- 
seau than one of these attractive affairs, the 
handiwork of some dear friend whose love 
and best wishes are woven in with every 
stitch ? 

In the last illustration, two shades of rose 
are used, the embroidery being a tone darker 
than the crépe. The rings are outlined to 
keep their curves perfect, but no filling is 
used, and the embroidery is done with a 
slightly slanting stitch. The little eyelets are 
placed about three fourths of an inch apart 
through the rings, but as they take con- 
siderable time they may be omitted without 
spoiling the effect. The lower edges are but- 
tonholed. Any of the above designs may be 
varied in colors. Much depends on the natu- 
ral taste of the em»roiderer. The wistaria 
design on pale gray is very beautiful, the 


. purplish tones of the flowers making a very 


artistic contrast. The least bit of boiled 
starch applied to the under side of the em- 
broidery, while still in the frame, keeps the 
work from drawing. It should be rubbed in 
with the tips of the fingers, and allowed to 
dry before changing the frame. This pre- 
vents the stitches from pulling, as there is 
so much danger of their doing where long 
stitches are taken, in the Japanese fashion. 
I had often wondered why the Japanese em- 
broideries kept their appearance so well after 
long use, and a careful examination of some 
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fine silk embroidery taught me the secret. 
The starch holds the threads glued well to- 
gether at the back, even though not enough 
is used to give any stiffness to the embroidery. 

Such work as these scarfs is best done in 
a large frame—one large enough to hold the 


whole end of the scarf 
spread out. This is not 
necessary, but any one 
who has worked in the 
old-fashioned way in a 
standing frame will be 
loath’ to return to the 
more cramped method 
of the average amateur. 

The designs for the 
searfs are for sale by 
the Bazar at fifty cents 
each. They are num- 
bered: for the feather 
design, 194; the wista- 
ria, 195; the fern de- 
sign, 196; and the ring 
pattern, 197. For all of 
these the twisted em- 
broidery silk is used. 
In all but the feather- 
design scarf the edge 
is the plain selvage, 
but a feather-stitched 


or hem-stiteched hem may be substituted. The 
threads are easily pulled, and the open hem- 
stitching gives a pretty lace-like effect. 
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summer evenings with thin gowns 
these scarfs are the most graceful accessory. 
They take the place, somewhat, of the liberty 
silk searfs which have been so much used. 
At the opera last winter they made their first 
appearance, where draughts often made some 


wrap a necessity with 
a low-cut gown. The 
colors used are usual- 
ly rather faint in tone 
in order that they may 
harmonize with several 
gowns. For that reason 
white is _ particularly 
good. Pale silvery 
grays and gray-greens 
go well with almost any 
color, and are exquisite. 
They are not always 
becoming, however, and 
for a scarf to be worn 
near the face the ques- 
tion of what color suits 
the complexion should 
come first. 

To most women 
white is becoming and 
pale colors, and with 
any of these designs 
the combination may 


be varied—white embroidery on colored crépe 
de Chine is charming, and any one of these 
designs may be used in that combination. 




















HE perennial interest and romance at- 
taching to a wedding are sufficient to 
make beautiful any marriage ceremony 
which unites two people who truly love each 
other, even though it take place in the may- 
or’s office. But the country bride has an 
immense advantage in her surroundings. 

In the city, weddings have come to be 
stereotyped affairs, and are too often occa- 
sions of a display, to which many persons 
seriously object. The bride is the centre of 
a gorgeous pageant, produced by the joint 
efforts of florist, dressmaker, milliner, and 
caterer. In the country there is more sim- 
plicity, a greater opportunity for the exercise 
of individual taste, and greater friendliness. 
There is also a certain delicate, intangible 
atmosphere of home, which too often evapo- 
rates in the crowded haunts of men. 

The hands of loving friends may twine the 
decorations for the village church, or for the 
house, if it is to be a home wedding, weaving 
a bit of sentiment, a touch of poetry into 
their work, which we must not expect to find 
in the stereotyped labors of the hired florist. 
Now that we are recovering from the foolish 
old superstition about the month of May, the 
bride may stand in a bower of freshly gath- 
ered apple blossoms, or of roses from the 
home garden if June be the month ,chosen. 
In the autumn beautiful effects are obtained 
from the golden and crimson leaves, mingled 
with the bright hues of the late fall flowers. 
‘Even bluff winter contributes its share of 
home-grown decorations—cedar, pine, and 
holly in our cold North; laurel, smilax, and 
live oak from our bright Southland. 

In the country the neighbors are, for the 
most part, friends. Many of them have seen 
the bride grow up and blossom into woman- 
hood. They*take a real interest in her, and 
if this is sometimes expressed too freely, the 
intent is usually kindly. 

Surely there is friendliness in cities also, 
but there our neighbors are too much en- 
grossed with the rush and hurry of life to 
pay much attention to a bride not belonging 
to their own special circle. 








Hence, young women of wealth and high 
social position often prefer to have the wed- 
ding take place at the family home in the 
country, rather than at the city dwelling. 
Indeed, a fair bride of my acquaintance car- 
ried this sentiment so far that she entrusted 
the making of her bridal dress to the village 
dressmaker. The latter was so pleased and 
proud that she fairly outdid herself! 

A wedding affords a country hostess a great 
opportunity to display her hospitality, for 
there are almost always friends from a dis- 
tance to be entertained. If the parents or 
near relatives of the groom are among these, 
she will receive them beneath her own roof, if 
possible; or she will arrange for their pleas- 
ant accommodation at the houses of friends 
and neighbors. Indeed, her own dwelling and 
those of all connected with her will make 
themselves highly elastic, and will take in all 
the guests who can in any way be bestowed. 

Where nothing better can be done, she will 
engage rooms for relatives or friends at the 
village hotel, or at a suitable boarding house. 
Even in this case, she can show her hospitable 
intent by sending one of the family or a 
friend to meet them at the station; if the 
friend possess a carriage or an automobile, 
so much the better. To be thus personally 
conducted to lodgings, by somebody inter- 
ested in one’s comfort, who will act as a 
friendly go-between bespeaking the favor of 


_the landlord, is much more agreeable than to 


go alone to an unknown hostelry in a strange 
city. A bunch of flowers, placed beforehand 
in the rooms, may breathe a fragrant wel- 
come and show the thoughtfulness of the ab- 
sent host. 

A dinner or supper, the evening before the 
wedding, is sometimes given at the house of 
the bride’s parents or other relatives. It is 
a pleasant attention to the guests staying 
elsewhere, and shows the desire of the hostess 
and her family to extend all the hospitality 
which circumstances will permit. 

Does some one ask whether the mother of 
the bride should pay for the entertainment 
of friends staying at a hotel? If she has in- 
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vited them to come to the town or village as 
her guests, she will do so; otherwise it is not 
obligatory. A wedding necessarily involves 
much expense, and it is not good economic 
policy to make it so costly that only people 
of wealth can afford to invite their friends. 

Sometimes the town or village is so near 
a large city that guests can go from there 
and return on the same day. In this case 
people of wealth often charter a train or ex- 
tra cars. An engraved invitation takes the 
place of the usual railroad ticket, and guests 
should be careful to send acceptances or re- 
grets in order that the hosts may know how 
many cars to provide. 

It would seem needless to mention this had 
not experience shown that people are very 
thoughtless in such matters. 

If the day prove pleasant, the country host- 
ess may expect that many guests will ap- 
pear, even though they have sent no answer. 
Vehicles of some sort should meet people from 
out of town, invited in this way, and if the 
procession include a great variety of these 
it will be so much the merrier. Automobiles, 
omnibuses, barges, carriages of all sorts, all 
the resources of the neighborhood, may be 
impressed. Even where no railroad tickets 
are sent and no special cars provided, con- 
veyances are often sent to meet the guests at 
the train. But if the day is fair, the house 
or church near the station, and the hosts 
people of moderate means, it will be sufficient 
to provide carriages only for elderly people, 
or for those who may find walking difficult 
or unpleasant. These questions each hostess 
must decide for herself. The important thing 
is to show the hospitable intent, and every 
one should’ do so in accordance with his 
means. It is neither right nor in good taste 
to impoverish ourselves in attempting a hos- 
pitality which we cannot afford. The coun- 
try host should always make sure that some 
vehicles are at the station, even if he does 
not pay for them. 

Where many guests from out of town are 
expected the ceremony usually takes place in 
the daytime. If the hour fixed is at mid- 
day, a substantial collation should be served 
to those guests invited to the house. To 


country housewives, giving themselves much 
anxiety about croquettes, patés, and other 
elaborate dishes, it should be said that noth- 
ing is better, and nothing more popular with 
male guests, than good substantial roast beef. 
At a wedding breakfast served lately at the 
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country house of a lady of wealth and posi- 
tion, the bill of fare consisted of bouillon in 
cups; hot roast beef with carrots and green 
pease; lettuce salad with French dressing; 
ice cream; cake; coffee, and candies; ending 
with cigars for the gentlemen, and a box of 
wedding cake laid at each place. Champagne 
also was served, but it is not now so custom- 
ary as formerly to have wine at a wedding. 
The bride and groom with their nearest rela- 
tives sat at a large oval table, the rest of the 
guests having their places at small tables in 
the adjoining rooms or on the wide veranda. 

This mode of service calls for a number of 
waiters. A simpler and easier method is to 
have the refreshments dispensed from a large 
central table, or a buffet, the guests sitting or 
standing about, the gentlemen waiting upon 
the ladies, the daughters of the house per- 
haps assisting. If the day is fine and the 
grounds large enough to insure privacy, the 
collation may be served out of doors. A tent 
is sometimes put up, by way of a dining room. 

Since customs linger in the country after 
they have been given up in the city, it is 
pretty to keep up some of the old fashions, 
such as having the bride cut the cake, and 
the bridesmaids search diligently for a ring 
in the fragments. Toasts or speeches belong 
properly to the formal wedding breakfast, 
where all are seated within reach of the 
speaker’s voice. This English custom does 
not seem to find much favor with us, although 
we are a nation of speakers. 

Where toasts form a part of the pro- 
gramme, the father of the groom, or the best 
man, usually proposes the health of the bride 
and groom, the father of the bride respond- 
ing. It seems cruel to ask the groom to an- 
swer this toast, yet he is sometimes expected 
to do so, and proposes the health of the 
bridesmaids, the best man replying for them. 
At weddings where there is no speech-mak- 
ing the best man may simply propose the 
health of the newly married couple. All the 
company stand, glass in hand, pledging them 
to long life and happiness. In these days of 
temperance reform, the drinking of toasts 
is often purely figurative in our country, 
since it is considered unlucky to drink a per- 
son’s health in water, and many people take 
nothing stronger. 

At a formal wedding breakfast, the bride 
and groom head the procession to the dining 
room; the bride’s father with the groom’s 
mother comes next, followed by the groom’s 




















father with the bride’s mother; the best man 
with the first bridesmaid; then the other 
bridesmaids with the ushers. Or, the offici- 
ating clergyman may take in the bride’s 
mother, and they may come last, as the host- 
ess does at an ordinary dinner. 

The bride and groom sit at the head of 
the table, her mother at the foot, with the 
groom’s father and the clergyman on either 
side. 

The evening is usually the time selected 
for a wedding in small communities, because 
evéry one is busy in the daytime. This gives 
the hostess the whole day for her prepara- 
tions, and as all the guests will have had their 
evening meal, she need only serve light re- 
freshments. Oysters, salads, and ice cream 
are always popular, but it is perfectly proper 
to serve only cake and wine, or some form 
of fruit sherbet or coffee in houses of strict 
temperance principles. Something will de- 
pend on the means and position of the host 
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as well as on the number of guests invited. 
Where many people are asked, the hostess 
will make an effort to supply a more boun- 
tiful entertainment; but for a few intimate 
friends this is not necessary. 

If she, or one of her friends, chooses to 
show her skill by providing some special dish, 
this will add to the pleasure of the guests. 
The stereotyped suppers everywhere given in 
cities are chosen because it is easier to give 
them, and because experience has shown that 
people like them. For this reason, our coun- 
try hostess should be careful to provide some 
of the regulation dishes, as not every one 
likes novelties. : 

The pleasant old fashion of dancing at a 
wedding seems appropriate to the country. 
The bride leads with the groom, or with the 
best man, but she takes part only in a quad- 
rille or in some quiet dance. After she has 
left, a Virginia reel makes a merry ending 
to the festivities of the evening. 
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One day of days shines clear through memory,— 
The day when first, O Love, you came to me! 
When face scanned face at last, and meeting eyes 
Held one another long, nor knew surprise. 


Long had our seeking hearts yearned each for each, 
Thy soul had ealled to mine in spirit speech; 

3 h! th lay whe king hands me 

out, ah! that day when seeking hands met, too, 


And in warm human fashion J knew You. 












HEN summer comes. our 
home tables alter’ their 
daily bills of fare ma- 
terially. Instead of heavy meats, 
we now have something light, 
and soups are largely exchanged 
for salads. Desserts are of fruits 
or ices, as a rule, rather than 
the more substantial things 
Thursday, May 21 
BREAKFAST 
Strawberries. 
Scrambled eggs in biscuit cases; 
toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Rice croquettes; tea. 
Stewed rhubarb; oatmeal maca 
roons. 
DINNER 
Hot veal loaf; spinach; French 


fried potatoes. 
Asparagus salad. 
Orange jelly. 
Coffee. 


Friday, May 22 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with cream. 
omelette: corn 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Creamed eggs in individual dishes. 

Cocoa and wafers. 
DINNER 
asparagus soup 


Potato muffins ; 


Cream of (made 


from Thursday's vegetable). 
Baked halibut; macaroni and to- 
matoes. 
Cold rice pudding with orange 
marmalade. 
Coffee. 


Saturday, May 23 
BREAKFAST 
Lrowned kidneys and bacon ; 
coffee cake; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Creamed halibut: tea. 


fresh 


Steamed figs; wafers. 
DINNER 
Sliced veal loaf heated in to 
mato sauce; macaroni croquettes ; 
string beans. 
Lettuce and French dressing. 


Home-made charlotte russe 


Coffee. 
Sunday, May 24 
BREAKFAST 

Raked potatoes stuffed with bacon; 

coffee. 
Toast : orange marmalade. 

DINNER 

Leg of lamb, mint sauce; new po- 


tatoes, creamed; Lima beans. 
Strawberry parfait; angel's food. 
Coffee. 


SUPPER 

Sliced cold lamb with pea mayon- 
naise; coffee; hot biscuit. 

Strawberries and cake. 
Monday, May 25 

BREAKFAST 

Cereal with cream. 

oached eggs on toast with 
sauce; coffee. 


white 
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LUNCHEON 

lettuce with French 
dressing. 

Cake and tea. 


Sardines on 


DINNER 
with ‘apioca 
bones). 
Beefsteak surrounded with minced 
carrots and pease; potatoes. 
Pineapple and sherry. 
Coffee. 


Tuesday, May 26 
BREAKFAST 
Codfish surprise; toast ; 
Fried farina balls with 
maple sugar. 
LUNCHEON 
Meat soufflé (beefsteak end): tea. 
Lettuce with mayonnaise; wafers. 
DINNER 
mutton and tomato; 
croquettes ; spinach. 
Kscarole and French dressing. 
Strawberry shortcake. 
Coffee. 


Wednesday, May 27 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with dates. 
rolls; popovers; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Rice croquettes with cheese sauce ; 
tea. 
Fresh ginger cookies and cream 
cheese. 
DINNER 
Cream of spinach soup. 
Meat pie (mutton from Tuesday) ; 


Clear soup (lamb 


coffee. 
scraped 


Stewed rice 


Bacon 


baked onions; new potatoes 
Velvet cream. 
Coffee. 


Thursday, May 28 
BREAKFAST 
dried beef; toast ; 
cakes and maple 


LUNCHEON 
Cream toast; cocoa. 
Lettuce and sliced tomatoes with 
mayonnaise. 
DINNER 
breaded ; 
potatoes. 
and French 
wafers. 
Rhubarb tart. 
Coffee. 
Friday, May 29 
BREAKFAST 
panfish; chopped potatoes ; 
rice muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Eggs baked with .cheese; tea. 
Raspberry jam; wafers. 
DINNER 
Cream of potato soup. 
codfish steaks; cucumber 
purée; potatoes. 
Baked caramel custard. 
Coffee. 


Saturday, May 30 
BREAKFAST 
Strawberries. 

Minced veal on toast: corn bread: 
coffee. 


coffee. 
syrup 


Broiled 
Wheat 


Veal cutlet, pease: new 


Lettuce dressing ; 


ried 


Fried 





By Jane 
Calhoun 


LUNCHEON 
Fish croquettes with sauce tartare 
(Friday night); tea. 
French’ pancakes. 
DINNER 
Strips of beef in casserole stewed 
with green peppers and tomato: 
potatoes. 
Asparagus salad. 
Strawberries in cake cups; 
ped cream. 
Coffee. 


whip 


Sunday, May 31 
BREAKFAST 
Iggs boiled in shell; toast: coffee. 
Wafltles with thick cream and 
maple sugar. 
DINNER 
Panned chickens; string beans; 
new potatoes, browned 
Lettuce and tomato salad, French 
dressing. 
Vanilla parfait. 
Coffee. 
SUPPER 
Creamed chicken and green pep 
pers in chafing dish; coffee ; olives 
Diced pineapple and cake 


Monday, June 1 
BREAKFAST 
poached eggs; 
coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Rice and tomatoes, baked; tea 
Cake. 
DINNER 
pot ple with dumplings: 
spinach; potatoes. 
Lettuce and French dressing. 
Cold tapioca cream. 
Coffee. 


Bacon and toast 


Veal 


Tuesday, June 2 
BREAKFAST 


Cold moulded cereal with straw 
berries. 
Plain omelette; toast: coffee 


LUNCHEON 
Veal pot pie; tea. 
Spinach salad: wafers 
DINNER 
Cream of onion soup. 
Lamb chops; pease; new potatoes 
browned. 


Pineapple Bavarian cream 
Coffee. 
Wednesday, June 3 


BREAKFAST 
finnan-haddie ; 
coffee. 


LUNCHEON 


Creamed popovers 


Egg salad: brown-bread = sand 
wiches. 
Iced tea; cookies 


DINNER (COMPANY) 
Strawberries. 
Cream of rice soup. 

Roast of veal: fresh mushrooms : 
new potatoes. 
and asparagus, 

dressing. 

Cherry ices; cakes. 


Lettuce French 


Coffee 














Thursday, June 4 
BREAKFAST 
Cereai and cream. 
toast; orange marmalade ; 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
fritters ; 
Cake. 
DINNER 
Sliced roast veal, reheated ; pease ; 
potatoes. 


French 


Rice tea. 


Lettuce and French dressing. 
Strawberries masked in whipped 
cream. 

(Cottee. 

Friday, June 5 
BREAKFAST 
Red and white currants. 
Scrambled eggs; hot rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Tomatoes stuffed with cucumber : 


iced tea. 
Strawberries. 
DINNER 


Veal broth with barley § (from 
roast). 
baked whitefish: string beans; 
potatoes. 
Deep cherry tart. 
Coffee. 
Saturday, June 6 
BREAKFAST 
broiled dried beef; toast; coffee. 
Fresh coffee bread. 
LUNCHEON 
Minced clams on toast; tea. 
Cherry tart. 
DINNER 
creamed whitefish baked with 
crumbs (from Friday): spinach 


and egg; potatoes. 
Field salad with French dressing ; 


wafers and cream cheese. 
Fruit jelly with cream. 
Coffee. 
Sunday, June 7 
BREAKFAST 
Moulded cereal with berries and 
cream. 
Poached eggs; toast and coffee. 


DINNER 
Baked ham, cold; asparagus; new 
potatoes. 
Tomatoes and French dressing. 
Currant sherbet. 


Coffee. 
SUPPER 
Sliced cold ham; deviled eggs; 
rolls: coffee. 


lettuce 
cake 


Cherry salad on 
Strawberries and cream; 
Monday, June 8 
; BREAKFAST 
ried eggplant ; cream toast 
LUNCHEON 
Minced ham on toast; 
DINNER 
stew in casserole; 
tomatoes ; potatoes. 
Cucumber salad. 
Strawberry shortcake. 
Coffee. 


: coffee. 


tea: cake. 


Lamb baked 


Tuesday, June 9 
BREAKFAST 
Hominy and cream 
Fried smelts; muffins; coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Minced lamb on toast: tea. 
Cream cheese and wafers. 
DINNER 
Pea soup (ham 
Broiled Hambur 
watercress; caulli 


bone). 
steak 
ower; 


with 
potatoes. 


MENUS FOR A MONTH 





Cherry tart. 
Coffee. 
Wednesday, June 
BREAKFAST 


larsley omelette; rolls; coffee. 
Fried hominy. 
LUNCHEON 
Meat soufflé (steak); baking- 


powder biscuits. 
Pineapple; iced tea. 
DINNER 
Strips of veal, breaded; stuffed 
baked tomatoes ; potatoes. 
Lettuce with sliced egg, French 
dressing. 
French strawberry cake. 
Coffee. 
Thursday, June il 
BREAKFAST 
Cold moulded cereal with fruit. 
ivolled eggs; muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON (COMPANY) 
Strawberries. 
Iced bouillon in cups. 
Soft shell crabs. 
Cold jellied chicken; pea 
naise; iced tea. 
Pineapple sherbet 
DINNER 
Leg of lamb; new beets, creamed ; 
potatoes. 

Lettuce with French dressing. 
Lemon sherbet. 
Coffee. 
Friday, June 12 
BREAKFAST 
finnan - haddie ; 
muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 

otato salad; sandwiches. 
Iced chocolate. 
DINNER 
roiled bluefish; string 
potatoes. 
Asparagus salad. 
Iced rice pudding. 
Coffee. 


mayon- 


Broiled 


toasted 


beans ; 


Saturday, June 13 
BREAKFAST 
Creamed bluefish on toast ; 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
beans; lettuce 
tea; wafers. 
DINNER 
of Lima-bean 
Sliced leg of lamb, 
pease ; potatoes; mint 
Deep rhubarb tart 
Coffee. 
Sunday, June ly 
BREAKFAST 
Cold oatmeal with red raspberries 
and cream. 
hard-boiled eggs in in 
dishes: toast: coffee 
DINNER 
tongue in jelly: 
tatoes; eggplant. 
Tomato and cucumber salad. 
Frozen strawberries. 
Coffee. 


SUPPER 

with mayonnaise ; 
olives; sandwiches. 
chocolate; fruit cake. 


Monday, June 15 

BREAKFAST 
salmon on 
muffins ; 
LUNCHEON 


rolls ; 


Cold baked 


Iced 


salad 


Cream soup 
reheated ; 


jelly. 


Creamed 
dividual 
Cold 


braised po- 


Cold salmon 


Iced 


toast (Sun- 


coffee. 


Creamed 
day): 


Rice croquettes with tomato 
sauce; tea. 
Cake. 


For Recipes see Advertising Section. 





DINNER 
Cream of spinach soup. 
Sliced tongue; string beans; po 


tatoes. 
Cherry tart 
Coffee. 


Tucsday, June 16 
BREAKFAST 
Strawberries. 


Broiled dried beef; corn bread: 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Tongue salad with mayonnaise 
sandwiches. 
Iced coffee. 
DINNER 


Fried chicken; pease; creamed 


potatoes. 


Sliced tomatoes on lettuce, French 
dressing. 
Soft boiled custard on lady 


fingers. 
Coffee. 


Wednesday, June 1? 
BREAKFAST 
cereal with 
eggs; toast: 
LUNCHEON 

chicken on toast 


Cold 
Scrambled 


fruit 
coffee 
Creamed rounds ; 
tea 
Lady-fingers and 
DINNER 
and chicken soup 
with fresh mushrooms : 
whole potatoes. 
jelly and cream 
Coffee. 


jam 


Rice 
Leefsteak 
fried 
Fruit 


Thursday, June 18 
BREAKFAST 
Cherries. 

bacon; blueberry 


Broiled muffins 


coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Corn fritters; tea. 
Iced currants. 
DINNER 
Beef croquettes (from Wednes 
day) with fried tomatoes; pota 
toes. 
Lettuce and white-grape salad 


Chocolate blanc-mange. 
Coffee. 


Friday, June 19 
BREAKFAST 
Strawberries. 
toast; orange marmalade 
coffee. 


French 


LUNCHEON 
Codfish cutlets. 
Iced tea and drop cakes. 
DINNER 
sea trout ; cucumbers, 
creamed potatoes 
salad with French 
ing. 
Cherry sherbet. 
Coffee. 


Baked 


‘Tomato dress 


Saturday, June 20 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with cream. 
Shirred eggs: corn muffins; 
LUNCHEON 
creamed fish; iced 
Currant tartlets. 
DINNER 
Cream of bean 
Chops; asparagus ; 
Cream junket with 
ginger. 
Coffee. 


coffee 


Baked tea. 


soup. 
potatoes. 
preserved 


Ocea 


|: is often a difficult question what to sug- 


owe 








gest as an occupation for an incurable 

invalid, one who is in this world, but not 
of it. Of course, there can be no fixed rules, 
for the circumstances of each one differ. 

In a recent visit to one who has not stood 
upon her feet for nineteen years, I found 
that she occupied her time to a large extent 
with crocheting, taking orders for various 
kinds of work. She told me that at one time 
she received more orders for colored doilies 
than she could fill. Many who wished to give 
pink or blue teas would ask her to crochet 
mats of the required color. 

To keep one’s hands occupied is very help- 
ful. As a country woman once said, “ Knit- 
ting is a great steadiment to my thoughts.” 
A church woman ‘whom I knew could only 
meditate if she were knitting, and on Mon- 
day she unravelled all the work which she 
had done upon Sunday. 

An occupation more stimulating to the 
mind, more ealculated to broaden 
thoughts, and make one forget her isolated 
life, is the studying of some language. In 
my visits among the sick I recently met a 
lovely young woman, who will never again 
walk or stand, but who is determined to pos- 
sess as many resources in herself as possible, 
so that she will not be dependent for pleasure 
upon visits from outsiders, much as she en- 
joys them. Besides her knitting and reading 
she had taken up the study of German, and 
her little introductory book was usually be- 
side her. Those who are conversant with 
the study of languages know that there is a 
keen delight in mastering the paradigms and 
syntax, and finally becoming able to read a 
foreign tongue. 

Many of our incurables in church insti- 
tutions, and in private homes, have fair eye- 
sight and good mental powers, and to take 
up some study would be of inestimable bene- 
fit to them. There are so many easy intro- 
ductory books now that one can almost learn 
to read a language unassisted. Even Latin 
and Greek have been made less difficult by 


, 
ones 
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new 


methods, and we have “The Gate to 
Cesar,” and “The Gate to the Anabasis,” 
which furnish an easy entrance to the grand 
literature beyond. 

Another study which would bring one out 
of herself and this earth-life is that of as- 
tronomy. The libraries are full of popular 
astronomical works, which an amateur can 
enjoy, and many magazines frequently pub- 
lish most interesting articles upon the sub- 
ject. 

What can make one forget her shut-in life 
more thoroughly than to strive to grasp the 
wonders of the universe? Suns upon suns, 
systems upon systems, double stars, colored 
stars, blue, ruby-red, yellow, with their re- 
fulgent scintillating light; and those strange, 
dark stars, which emit no glow, but seem to 
be always the invisible companion of some 
shining orb. What an uplift it is to the soul, 
spiritually, to study about the stars, many 
of which were known in Bible times. For 
we read in Job of Arcturus, Orion, and the 
Pleiades, that marvellous star cluster which 
still seems wrapped in cosmic fog; and sure- 
ly the study of astronomy leads one up to 
the knowledge of the Creator, “Who know- 
eth the number of the stars, and calleth them 
all by name.” 

Among our church women many could be 
found who would go regularly to the sick, 
and assist them with the broader knowledge 
which they have acquired in their fuller edu- 
cation. A teacher said to me recently, “ Oh, 
if 1 were only near the Home, I would go 
in and help that girl with her German!” 

It is obvious that mental exertion cannot 
be used by all; for such, games prove a pleas- 
ant recreation, and do not tax the brain. 
Said a friend recently to me, “I go twice a 
week to play cards with Mrs. W——. I count 
it missionary work.” 

The making of choice scrap books, those 
composed of carefully selected cuttings upon 
some special subject, is a useful occupation. 


I knew a sick girl who, after an affliction, 
papers 


culled from different poems 


upon 

















Heaven, Death, and The Communion of 
Saints until she filled a book with beautiful 
selections. 

When one decides upon a subject, her 
friends would. gladly save cuttings for her. 
Pretty scrap books are inexpensive, and a 
large tube of paste can be bought for five or 
ten cents which is much better for such work 
than mucilage or flour paste. 

A pet animal is a great comfort, if one is 
fond of animals; and I know of nothing more 
soothing than the company of a fine cat. 
They are so quiet, affectionate, and compan- 
ionable that they are invaluable in a sick 
room. In insane asylums the nurses often 
depend upon, these dearest of all domestic 
animals to soothe the inmates. I knew of 
one in a sanatorium, who, as she began to 
improve, was allowed to have a kitten, and 
it was the first thing that she took notice of. 

Some sick people like canary birds, but to 
others their songs are jarring. 

Among the sick there are many who cannot 
read, study, or do fancy work, and whose 
eyesight is failing, or gone, who lie in bed 
year after year, racked with pain, and with 
quivering nerves. What can be done for 
such? Short visits, not long enough to tire 
them, are helpful; half an hour of reading, 
or the telling of some little story, will divert 
them. I knew one who had been confined to 


her bed nearly fifty years, and she liked to 
tell us of events in her early life more than 
to have stories told to her. 

In visiting the sick there are several points 


to be considered. 
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l. Let them talk of themselves first. I 
have noticed, particularly with those who are 
much alone, that they want to tell what they 
have been doing, who has called, and a little 
about their aches and pains. After that they 
will gladly listen to anything that you may 
have to say. 

II. Do not impress upon them what a 
very good time you are having in the world, 
while they are out of it all. 

IIf. Usually try to bring some little thing 
to them. It need not be expensive, but a 
single flower, a bunch of grapes, a potted 
plant, or a little leaflet. All these things re- 
lieve the monotony of their existence. 

IV. The weather often depresses sick peo- 
ple, and if practical it is advisable to call 
on stormy days, or on the second day of a 
long storm, thus bringing a little sunshine 
to them. 

There is much written in these days upon 
the subject of “euthanasia,” and these mon- 
strous advocates of manslaughter can see no 
reason why the hopelessly ill should not be 
put to death quietly. To such misguided 
ones the mystery of suffering is an enigma, 
and they do not comprehend the sacrifice of 
the cross. Neither do they understand what 
lessons are taught to others by witnessing 
the patience of the sick, or what unselfish- 
ness it develops in those who serve them. 
Suffering is a mystery, and we must accept 
it as such. We know that there is a great 
reward promised to those who visit the sick, 
but not to those who would relentlessly put 
an end to the earth-life which God has given. 
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INCE the embroideries of our grand- 

mothers have become so much the fash- 

ion, the old-time cross-stitch has come 
back to favor, and is very popular at present. 
There is certainly something most attractive 
about it, and the rapidity with which the 
work can be done is in its favor. 





A SIMPLE CORNER DESIGN. 

The cushions illustrated in this article are 
exceedingly dainty and not at all difficult to 
make. The simplicity of the covers enables 
them to be readily taken apart and laun- 
dered. It is only necessary to untie the bows 
at the corners and pull the ribbons out, when 
the two flat pieces can be washed and made 
to look like new again. The material used 
is ordinary curtain scrim at twenty-five cents 
a yard. A one-inch hem is measured off, six 
threads drawn and forty-nine stitches counted 
for the square inside the hem on which the 
pattern is worked. The squares are then 
hem-stitched not only on the hem, but around 
the little square inside, which is forty-nine 


stitches square. One stitch covers four 
threads of the canvas. 
The pattern of the second cushion was 


copied from an old cross-stitch book used 


many years ago. The little wreath is very 


suggestive of the patterns then in vogue. It 
is to be worked in a twisted silk, either knit- 
ting or crochet, which can be had in balls. 
The flowers are to be worked in pink, not too 
pale, with the single stitch in the centre in 
yellow. All the rest of the pattern is to be 
worked in one shade of a soft sage green. 
The covers are then laced together with pink 
baby ribbon. This pattern is also very pretty 
worked in blue. 

To find the centre of the cushion a good 
plan is to find the middle stitch on two sides, 
which will be the twenty-fifth, then run a 
black thread across, and where the two 
threads cross will be the middle stitch. Then 
count thirteen stitches down; this stitch will 
be the centre stitch, to be worked in yellow. 
From this the pattern can be readily followed. 

The first cushion has a conventional de- 
sign worked in blue, not too pale, and is 
laced together with ribbons to match. In 
working this pattern, and also those follow- 
ing, two threads are taken up in hem-stitch- 
ing and two stitches left on each side, which 
leaves forty-three for the pattern; so you see 
that the design can be started from the cor- 





4 QUAINT OLD WREATH PATTERN, 

















ner and worked in from there, instead of 


bothering to find the centre as in the wreath 
design. 

The third square cushion is worked in red. 
The pattern should be worked in a lighter 





\ CONVENTIONAL PATTERN FOR A LONG 
color than the other, as any strong color is 
apt to look rather heavy if the pattern is a 
close one. The centre of this design can be 
found in the same manner as in the little 
wreath, by running threads across the centre 
of the square. Two shades of rose or coral 
red make a charming effect. In combining 
two shades in this design you would make 
the clover leaf part in the deeper shade. The 
ribbon way match the deeper shade prefer- 
ably. 

The long cushion measures seven and one 
half by fourteen inches, including the hem. 
It is better, in working this, to start the 
pointed centre line of the pattern first, and 
work one side and end; then measure for the 
hem, allowing two stitches for margin, as 
usual. The original was worked in yellow, 
and is a very dainty one for a summer room. 
Any of these patterns can be worked on a 
searf or cover for a bureau, and with the 
cushion they make an exceedingly attractive 
The photographs are so plain that the 
stitches can be easily counted and the whole 
design copied. 

Dull-pointed needles should be used for 
this work and the thread should not be ear- 
ried on the wrong side unworked 


set. 


across 


spaces, as it is pretty sure to show through the 
It may be run 
hack under the stitches when necessary; it 


open weave of the canvas. 
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is not necessary to cut it off whenever a fig- 
ure is finished. When the cross-stitch work 
is laundered it is best always to iron it on 
the wrong side, over a padded surface, that 
the stand up well. A smooth 
cloth laid over a 
blanket or a rough 
bath towel will give 
such a surface. In 
folding the corners 
in some of the 
terial may well 
cut away that there 
be thick- 
Linen or 
ton thread may- be 
used for the  hem- 
stitching; the cot- 
ton, perhaps, 
better 


crosses may 


ma- 
be 
may less 


ness. cot- 


wears 
somewhat 
than the linen. The 
back for the 
cushion is made ex- 
actly the same size 
as the front one, but 
with no work on it but the hemstitching. 
These serim with pat- 
terns make charming cases for sofa pillows 


cover 


PIN CUSHION, 


covers cross-stitch 


in country houses. Such covers may be made 





ELABORATE 


A MORE CONVENTIONAL DESIGN 
and used only in summer, to cover the silk 
cushions. They are laundered and laid away 
in the autumn, and when summer 
around again they are laced over the pillows 
with ribbons run through the open work. 


comes 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


HE speech of the Duchess of Marlborough at the dinner given to Mrs. 
Humphry Ward in New York by the Playground Association of Amer- 
ica was a trumpet call to American women. It should stir them to response 
not in New York alone, but in every part of 
this country. : 
A Duchess Sounds The Duchess comes back to us after twelve 
a Trumpet Call years’ residence in England, during which she 
has observed the brilliant part played by Eng- 
ishwomen in politics, as well as the admirable work they are doing in 
philanthropic and educational fields. In her speech in New York she did 
not “criticise American women,”’-as she was foolishly accused of doing by 
several newspapers. She merely pointed out what many have felt but too 
few have expressed—the need of more activity among our women in politics 
and in other public fields where their influence can be exercised with benefit. 
She said, among other things: 

“In England, as you know, the influence of women has permeated every 
field of human endeavor, political and philanthropic, no less than social and 
artistic. The results appear in the really splendid achievements of the asso- 
ciations formed to guard and help girls who toil in factories and shops; tu 
provide employment for the wives of convicted crimina!s; to care_for the 
fatherless and orphans; and to make playgrounds for little children. 

“From their earliest childhood, Englishwomen are made to feel the obli- 
gations of individual responsibility, and society itself demands adequate 
fulfilment. It is this sense of obligation that I venture to think we American 
women should foster and develop. Here there are, of course, no customary 
obligations. But does not the mere privilege of citizenship in a republic such 
as this involve personal responsibility and place it on a far higher plane? 
That every citizen owes this to the mother State in such ratio as his influence, 
his intelligence, and his capacity to help certify, is a very old maxim, but 
one not always brought into the sphere of enterprise. Is it not possible for 
the women citizens of this great republic to recognize that personal obliga- 
tion on its ethical basis and to turn it to account in practical works?” 

How much practical work can be done Englishwomen are constantly dem- 
onstrating. A few fine American women are doing excellent work here. Jane 
Addams stands on a level with any woman in the world to-day as a practical 
humanitarian. Such New York women as Miss Helen Gould, Mrs. Arthur 
Dodge, Mrs. Russell Sage, Miss Grace Dodge, Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer, 
Mrs. Robert Abbe, and Mrs. James Speyer are doing much for the causes of 
philanthropy and education. But there are not enough of them. America 
needs new recruits, and these recruits should spring up in every city and from 
every walk in life. They should represent not only the society women 
who have made so’good a record in New York and other cities, but working- 
women as well—women in the professions and women in the factories. 
When these have been made to realize how much influence for good they 
are permitting to lie dormant, something will be accomplished. After that, 
but two things remain: 
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First, intelligent study of American conditions and the selection of those 
in especial need of betterment. 

Second, intelligent activity along the lines thus indicated. 

If the Duchess of Marlborough succeeds in creating widespread interest 
in this national need of ours she will have performed a very real service to 
her country and her countrywomen. Then, happily, the prediction with 
which she ended her speech may be realized: 

“If American women can do so much and do it so well,” she said, “ why 
is it that a greater number do not interest themselves in philanthropic and 
educational work? I believe that it is, as I have said, because the sense of 
our personal obligation to the community has not yet been fully developed. 
The moment the women of this country recognize this claim, which to me 
seems so pressing, so needful, so appealing, I feel sure they will take it up 
with all their wonted energy and capacity. 

“And they will record their good citizenship in works that will live to 
commemorate the awakening of that great sense of personal obligation to 
mankind which lies embodied in our religion and our ethics and finds expres- 
sion in our best and noblest works.” 
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OT long ago the hospitals were besieged by girls who desired to learn 

nursing. Now the pendulum has swung back. The graduate nurse is 
too plentiful, the probationer is scarce, accordingly, and the fad is past. 
Library work, similarly overcrowded, is simi- 
larly passing through a dull season in conse- 
Trained quence. But a novel field is opening now to 

Philanthropy the girls who, ten years ago, would have been 
: studying for library work or to be trained nurses 
—a field more wide and, beyond qnestion, more interesting than either—the 
great field of trained philanthropy. 

There was a time when anybody could be turned loose to visit the poor. 
But now only a really desirable district visitor is encouraged to do it, and 
actual results, either in improvement of conditions or research work, are 
expected. There was a time, also, when a gentlewoman who had seen better 
days was encouraged to apply for the position of matron in the nearest char- 
itable institution. To-day matrons and even assistants are trained in schools 
of philanthropy. The social specialist has, so to speak, supplanted the general 
practitioner. And as sociology is the study of the day, its service demands 
many young, energetic, and trained workers, who must be educated along 
the special lines which they intend to follow. : 

Here are several advertisements from one column in a periodical devoted 
to charities: “ Wanted—Woman to teach intermediate work and take charge 
of the chorus singing in an institution in the West. One who is a good disci- 
plinarian needed.” “ Wanted—Woman as a house director in a Y. W. C. A. 
home in a medium-sized city.” “ Wanfed—Woman to demonstrate the value 
of organized charity in a city of twenty thousand, where the funds for the 
support of the society are already available.” These advertisements do not 
need to add, “ Only trained workers need apply.” That is quite evident, even 
without the emphasis of the advertisement of the School of Philanthropy and 
its special eight-months-long courses, in the next column. 

The new field is not yet filled, and offers a good opportunity for the women 
quick enough to take it. It remains to be seen what its possibilities are. 
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THE BRIDE: Look, DEAREST, HERE IS TRUE ECONOMY: I’VE SHAKEN ENOUGH RICE OUT OF 
OUR THINGS TO MAKE A PUDDING. 


ALONE IN ITS GLORY 


First Broker: Hard times. 
Seconp Broker: Yes; my golf score is the only 
thing that doesn’t go down. 





MABEL! I’M SURPRISED AT YOU, PUTTING OUT 
YOUR TONGUE AT PEOPLE.” 
“IT WAS ALL RIGHT, MOTHER; IT WAS THE 
FINANCIAL TERM—* PRESSED FOR MONEY ” DOCTOR GOING PAST,” 
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THE CABMAN (REFLECTIVELY): FOUR DOLLARS FER THEIR DRIVE, NUTHER TWO FER WAITING. 
AN’ TWO MORE FER MENTAL STRAIN OF WATCHIN’ THAT SAD PARTIN’. 


HER MODEL 


Mrs. Knicker: What do you do when a man 
steps on your dress? 

Mrs. Bocker: | look as Jack does when I ask 
him to pay for it. 





OLD GENTLEMAN: ANbD IF YOU HAD FIVE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS “AND MULTIPLIED IT BY TWO, 
WHAT WOULD YOU GET’ 

How JOHNNY WROTE HIS ESSAY ON INDUSTRY. BOY: "NAUTOMOBILE! 
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REFLECTIONS 
(CONCERNING WOMENS 









BY CEORGE HARVEY 








Written for HARPER'S BAZAR and 


A Plea for Loquacity 

Wnuy do American women talk so little? 
Have they suddenly become so religious 
that they consider it advisable to heed even 
the dicta of Solomon and the injunctions 
of Paul?. We can hardly believe this to 
be the case even in the Lenten period. 
As we have advised frequently, neither 
the wise king nor the eloquent apostle was 
suitably equipped by experience and asso- 
ciation for the guiding of womankind; one 
had too many wives, the other had none; 
wherefore the viewpoint of each, though vary- 
ing widely from that of the other, was preju- 
diced and untrustworthy. The very petu- 
lance of Solomon’s language in expressing 
preference for life in a “ corner of the house- 
top” rather than “with a brawling woman 
in a wide house” suggests the likelihood of 
an annoying experience still fresh in mind, 
else he would not have dwelt with so much 
particularity upon the size of the mansion. 
Clearly. the observation was based upon an 
actual occurrence resulting apparently in 
personal chagrin and disappointment at the 
untoward conduct of one of the six hundred 
whom he had recently installed in the gilded 
palace. It is worthy of note, in passing, 
moreover, that there is no intimation in the 
proverb to the effect that the cozy corner on 
the housetop was uninhabited. Indeed, cir- 
cumstantially, in view of the necessity of 
stowing away so many companions, it would 
seem quite improbable, so we may reasonably 
assume that the king’s peevish utterance was 
only discriminatory and, consequently, as a 
matter of general application, meaningless. 

A like conelusion is not so obvious from 
the further observation that “it is better to 
live in the wilderness than with a contentious 
and an angry woman,” but the propinquity 
of the remarks indicates that the two were 
inspired by the same obstreperous lady. And 
even at that, as has been the case usually 
since, the conscience of the husband seems to 
have been pricking even then, for he ingenu- 
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ously and almost immediately adds, “ Whoso 
keepeth. his mouth and his tongue keepeth 
his soul from troubles ”—a significant reflec- 
tion, and sound to this very day. 

Paul’s adjuration to the brethren in 
Corinth to forbid women to speak in the 
church also was made for a specific, not a 
general, purpose. The Corinthian women 
were so forward that they frequently ap- 
peared unveiled, contrary to the custom of 
their country, and not only spokt their minds 
freely in public assembly, but garbed their 
persons in fine raiment to attract favorable 
attention. Needless to add, their efforts 
were successful, and the meetings of the 
church were characterized by scenes of ribald- 
ry and profligacy. It was only fitting and 
necessary, consequently, for Paul, whose first 
unfortunately unrecorded warning had passed 
unheéded, to insist that “if they would learn 
anything, let them ask their husbands at 
home”’—in other words, let them remain 
away from the church altogether until they 
should be willing to “adorn themselves in 
modest apparel, with shamefacedness and 
sobriety, not with broidered hair or gold or 
pearls or costly array,” and “ learn in silence 
with all subjection.” It was a severe rebuke, 
and justified, but meant only for the flirts of 
Corinth, net for women generally. So in 
every instance it will be found that the occa- 
sicnal Scriptural injunctions of silence so 
frequently quoted were placed upon woman- 
kind solely to remedy local or spasmodic 
evils. There is no ecumenical prohibition of 
feminine loquacity applicable by any stretch 
of the imagination to women of the present 
day. Their growing reticence, therefore, 
cannot spring from religious motive or from 
prejudice. 

Can it be that Nature is reasserting her 
authority? We may not deny that upon all 
females, éxcept those politely considered as 
human, she did and does enjoin submissive 
silence. It is the cock that crows, the gander 
that honks, the father bird that sings, the 
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bullfrog that gulps, and even the masculine 
grasshopper that stridently rasps his wings. 
So to-day, in conformity with barbaric cus- 
tom, quietude is imposed upon the harem of 
a Turk as upon that of a chanticleer, but 
how long since not without cause did we sup- 
pose we perceived the disappearance of the 
habit among civilized peoples! 

Are we not, then, driven to the conclusion 
that women of to-day are beginning to talk 
less in the hope of thus better pleasing men / 
If so, while commending the motive, we 
would unhesitatingly question the method. 
American women err grievously in assuming 
that their actual or would-be lords dislike to 
hear them converse upon all suitable occa- 


sions. The mere music of their voices as 
contrasted with the raucous male note easily 
counterbalances any possible disparity in the 
ideas expressed. And, compared with sheer 
stupidity or studied sulkiness, loquacity is a 
joy to all mankind. Upon all grounds, there- 
fore,—in the interest of progress and enlight- 
enment, for the unburdening of the spirit, 
to enhance cheerfulness, to discourage care, 
to brighten the home, for sincerity’s sake no 
less than for circumspection’s, even for 
the preservation of peace and quiet with- 
in and without the American family—we 
ery out for a loosening of the delicate 
tongues now so strangely and so suspiciously 
stilled. 








AS TO “THE WHOLE FAMILY” 


Dear Eprror.—I have been reading with 
the greatest interest your serial, “ The Whole 
Family.” I am positive that William Dean 
Howells wrote “The Father,” and Elizabeth 
Jordan “ The Schoolgirl.” I am not so sure 
about the others, but I think “ The Grand- 
mother” is by Mary Heaton Vorse, and “ The 
Daughter-in-law ” by Mary Stewart Cutting. 
I think Mary Wilkins Freeman wrote “ Aunt 
Elizabeth.” 

Just for fun I have been trying to guess 
who is going to write each of the remaining 
chapters. These are my guesses: “ Billy,” by 
Mary R. Shipman Andrews; “ Tom,” by John 
Kendrick Bangs; “ Peggy,” Alice Brown; 
and “ The Friend of the Family” (1 wonder 
if it will be Dr. Denbigh), Henry van Dyke. 
That leaves “The Married Son” for Henry 
James and “ The Mother” and “ Maria” for 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps and Edith Wyatt, 
but of these latter two I don’t know who will 
write which. It will be amusing for me to 
see if my conjectures will be confirmed. 
Meantime, I can hardly wait until the name 
of each author is announced. I hope, how- 
ever, that you will not reveal them until next 
December, as that would spoil the fun of 
guessing. An ImpatieENT GIRL. 


“ 


. 
Dear Epiror—In point of interest and 
fascinating suspense “The Whole Family” 
surpasses any serial story published in many 
a year; to give the slightest clue of correct 
authorship to the various chapters would be 
the means of diminishing public interest. 
VOL. XLI.—45 


Let them keep on guessing. In my opinion, 
Howells is responsible for “The Father” 
chapter, Mary Wilkins Freeman “The Old 
Maid Aunt,” Elizabeth Stuart Phelps “ The 
Grandmother,” Mary Heaton Vorse “ The 
Daughter-in-law,” and no one but the in- 
imitable Bangs could have written “ The 
Schoolgirl.” 
A “Bazar” Supscriper ror MANY YEARS. 
Dear Eprror,—There cannot be the shadow 
of a doubt as to who created “ The School- 
girl.” She is Miss Jordan’s own, and, though 
we all know many of her, I can think of no 
one who could have made her so much alive, 
so natural, so delightful. If I spelled the 
last word with two l’s and emphasized it on 
the last syllable you would understand better 
my pleasure. BE. F. 8. 
Dear Eprror,—When will you tell us about 
the authors of “The Whole Family”? You 
will have to take the heavy responsibility of 
family jars if you go on with this maddening 
policy of mystery. The story is interesting, 
but the doubt is even more so. E. B. 


Dear Eprror,—lIt’s Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
who opened “ The Whole Family,” now isn’t 
it? And Mary R. S. Andrews who wrote 
the second chapter? I think Mary Stewart 
Cutting is the author of the “ Grandmother ” 
one, and I am inclined to Bangs for “ The 
Daughter-in-law.” “The Schoolgirl” is by 
Alice Brown, I believe. B. H. 
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Miss E. R. B.—You have been very wise in 
your selection of dark blue mohair as the mate- 
rial for your dress, and I see no reason why it 
should not be made up after the design to which 
you refer in the 1907 May number of the Bazar 
on page 477. You are correct in thinking that 
you would have to have a special pattern cut, 
but it would be far more satisfactory, and you 
would not regret it. You would send your exact 
measure for the waist and skirt to the Bazar, 
and the cost of cutting this pattern would be $4. 
I would advise pleating the skirt rather than 
having it gathered at the waist, for you are 
quite right, the material is too wiry to gather. 
You could lay the pleats and not have the stitch- 
ing show, if you cared to, but the pleated skirts 


made this season by one of the well-known 
French dressmakers are stitched in the usual 
way. I agree with you that trimming on the 


skirt is not necessary, since the material in it- 
self is so dressy. Why not substitute bias folds 
for the tucks? But either will be becoming to 
you, as you say you take a long skirt. The 
coat pattern you like so much on page 151 of 
the 1908 February number of the Bazar is very 
stylish, but this, too, would have to be cut, 
and, the cost would be $2.50. In giving the 
measures, you could have the length cut to suit 
you. As to material for the coat, I think you 
would find a light-weight gray or tan cloth sat- 
isfactory with cuffs and collar of Irish lace—the 
imitation answers perfectly if you happen not 
to have the real; or some Persian embroidery 
makes effective trimming. I do not feel quite 
sure from your letter what the shirtwaist pat- 
tern is you wish to have. Is it to be perfectly 
plain with no allowance for tucks, with possibly 
lace or embroidery for trimming, and with full 
sleeves to the elbow, and then a finish of lace 
in a short or a long cuff? The cost of cutting 
such a pattern to your measure would be $1. 
TroussEAU.—The BAzar is very glad to make 
some suggestions to you in the matter of your 
trousseau. The list you have sent is certainly 
complete, and if you decide to have all the things 
you mention, you may be thoroughly satisfied 
with your wardrobe. The travelling dress I 
would have of brown voile instead of cloth, made 
with a pleated skirt and a cutaway coat, hip 
length, and fastened at the bust with two large 
buttons of brown silk. You should have a shirt- 
waist of silk to match the dress as well as the 
white shirtwaists you will undoubtedly wear. 
The travelling coat I would have a rain coat, one 
of the silk ones, such as I recommended to X. 


Y. Z. in the March Bazar. You will find it 
serviceable in pleasant as well as in stormy 
weather. As t6 your foulard, I would advise 


Foulards 


a silk shirtwaist dress in place of it. 
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are always worn, but except in the blue, which 
you say you do not wish, they rarely make up 
stylishly, and you would have better results 
with a silk suit. A pongee in the old red color 
you speak of would be very attractive made with 
the lace dyed the same color as the gown, or 
else trimmed with black soutache braid, and 
yoke and cuffs of white lace. The dinner gown 
will be useful if made of black net, and in the 
style of the model on page 151 of the 1908 Feb- 
ruary Bazar. The model of an evening coat 
shown on the same page may be suggestive to 
you. It could be made at no great expense, of 
gray cloth, and trimmed with white lace or 
embroidery. I would have but one linen suit, 
and then one or two shirtwaist dresses made of 
white or colored wash poplin, which washes 
beautifully. It comes at twenty-eight cents a 
yard, is not so expensive as the linen, and 
wears quite as well. These you could use as 
morning dresses, though your idea of having a 
flannel dress to wear in the mountains is ad- 
mirable. Unless you have a short skirt, which 
you could use with a flannel waist, I would ad- 
vise getting the entire dress of flannel. As to 
the thin white gown, batiste is as pretty as any- 
thing, and if the princess model is becoming to 
you, I would have it made that way. A negli- 
gée made of rose China silk and trimmed with 
inexpensive lace would suit you, if made like 
the model on page 1065 of the 1907 November 
Bazar. A velvet ribbon of a deeper shade tied 
around the waist would make it a little more 
dressy. With all these garments, you certainly 
would have a pretty trousseau. 

Miss §.—A very interesting series was pub- 
lished soine time ago, called “ Shakespearean Cos 
tumes,” and each volume is devoted to a play, 
and contains pictures of all the characters in 
costume. In writing to the bookdealer whose 
name and address I am sending you by mail, ask 


for The Merchant of Venice volume of “ Shake- 
sperean Costumes” drawn by Robert L. Boocke. 
London, Samuel Miller, 1889. This will solve 


your problem as to how the characters in ‘the 
“Merchant of Venice” should dress. 

Mrs. S.—You certainly have made a good be- 
‘ginning in correcting your little girl of her habit 
of stammering by having her talk slowly, but I 
make this suggestion: When she begins to stam- 
mer, divert her attention from whatever she is 
speaking about, and interest her in something 
else for a minute or two; then bring her mind 
back to what it was she wanted to say, and the 
chances are she will be able to tell you quickly 
and without stammering. This requires a good 
deal of skill and patience, but I know the method 
has been tried with success. I think you will 
succeed also with it. 
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Mrs. B.—Although your little son is rather 
small for his age, | would begin this summer 
and put him into the Russian blouse suits. They 
are more generally used for a child two years 
old than the sailor suit A piqué eyelet coat 
will be entirely suitable for him, and, in fact, 
is the best material for a thin coat. For spring 
and fall wear, a coat of white serge, plain or 
with a fine black line, would be a wise selection, 
and a round-top straw hat with flexible brim 
and a black velvet band would complete the cos- 
tume. 

Miss S.—In your reading club you are very 
wise to limit the number of members to the size 
of your library table, for in that way there is 
opportunity for informal discussion and every 
member has a chance to express her opinion. 
How wise you are to make a study of Thomas 
Carlyle in connection with the lecture you are 
to hear upon him and his work! Since you live 
in a large city, you have good libraries at hand, 
and I would suggest that vou read, before com- 
ing to the club or attending the lecture, a little 
volume entitled Thomas Carlyle, by Richard 
Garnett. This will acquaint you with the main 
facts of his life and works. At the next meeting 
have one member give an account of Carlyle’s 
friendship with Emerson. Another, the friend- 
ship with James Froude, and this will lead to 
a discussion as to whether Froude betrayed the 
friendship by the publication of the letters. I 
would suggest the following books for reading: 
Carlyle and Emerson Correspondence, two vol- 
umes; Home Life of Great Authors, by Mrs. 
Hattie Griswold; Reminiscences, by J. A. 
Froude; Lore Affairs of Literary Men, by Myrtle 
teed; then for another meeting devote the time 
to Mrs. Carlyle and Her Letters. You will find 
this whole story a most interesting one. As to 
what you read of Carlyle’s works, that will de- 
pend upon the interest of each member; but I 
would suggest that such reading be done out 
of the meetings, and that when you are together 
you read the episodes of his life which were es- 
pecially striking. I hope you will let me hear 
how the reading progresses, and any questions 
you or any other member may care to ask will 
be answered at once. 

Mrs. D.—The best way to take out stains 
from white garments which have been made by 
the “ running” of colored clothes washed in the 
same tub is-to use chloride of lime and washing- 
soda, and the directions you will find on the 
boxes of the lime. It is important, however, to 
rinse the clothes very thoroughly, since there is 
danger of the chloride of lime eating the ma- 
terial. To remove ink stains, there is probably 
nothing better than sour milk. The milk should 
be changed from time to time, and kept on the 
stain until little if any trace of it is left. Then 
the garment should be bleached in the sunlight. 

Mxs. A. M.—You are to be congratulated upon 
your opportunity to ride horseback, for there is 
no more delightful form of exercise, and certain- 
ly no better way to become familiar with the 
country in which you live. As to riding astride 
or with a side saddle, it depends somewhat upon 
the nature of the country where you are to ride 
as well as upon what the custom of the place is. 
It is true that a woman keeps a better seat with 
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a side saddle, for the purchase she gets with the 
pommel is greater than the grip of her knees 
with the cross saddle. In mountainous country 
where there are only narrow paths, and danger 
of the horse stumbling, it is an advantage to ride 
astride, as occasion might arise to dismount 
quickly, and that is practically out of the ques- 
tion from a side saddle. There are arguments 
for both methods, but if [ was learning to 
ride, I would learn both ways. About a habit. 
For the summer a tan linen skirt is very satis- 
factory. You can buy these ready made, but the 
material is not especially good, and it is pos 
sible to get a pattern and make the skirt your- 
self, although this is a difficult thing to do. This 
model should be what is known as the “ safety 
skirt.” A box coat of linen like the skirt, a 
shirtwaist, white stock, sailor hat, and white 
chamois gloves, and your costume will be com 
plete. For fall and winter riding, a cloth habit, 
preferably an Oxford gray, would be necessary. 
If you decide to ride astride, the BAzAR has an 
excellent pattern for a divided skirt. 

Miss D. B. J.—You will be able to get the 
information you desire in regard to organizing 


and working a household economic club by 
writing to the American School of Home Eco- 


nomics, Chicago. State what it is you are plan- 
ning to do, the scope of work your club means 
to undertake, and undoubtedly they will give 
you valuable suggestions, 

L. E. H.—For any one whose skin is as deli- 
cate as yours great care should be taken to pre- 
vent sunburn, and it is true that repeated burns 
make the skin coarse and yellow. When you are 
going out sailing, even if you wear a veil, you 
should rub cold cream on your face, and before 
it has entirely absorbed use rice powder freely. 
You will find that these measures will prevent 
serious sunburn. There are two remedies to 
relieve the pain of the burn; one is a frequent 
application of hot flannel cloths alternating with 
witch-hazel douches, and the other is to bathe 
the face often with alcohol. The latter method 
has the advantage of whitening the skin at the 
same time it soothes the pain of the burn. But 
for the daily care of the complexion, you would 
do well to follow the suggestions made in the ar 
ticle on “ The Complexion and Its Care,” in the 
April number of the Bazar. 

Mrs. M.—The small letter to which you refer, 
found on some of the American coins just below 
the eagle, tells the mint at which the money was 
coined. The coins which have no mark are from 
the mint at Philadelphia. 

Miss C.—Before writing your paper on ‘* Un- 
expected Company—What to Do,” which you are 
to read at your Domestic Science Club, I would 
recommend that you read an article by Christine 
Terhune Herrick, entitled “ Utilizing the Spare 
Moments in Housekeeping,” which appeared in 
the 1905 March number of the Bazar. In this 
department in the 1908 April issue a letter made 
suggestions about an “ Emergency Shelf.” which 
should be in every house to meet just such con- 
ditions as you describe, and from it you may 
get material for your paper. The topic is one 
which concerns all housekeepers, and the mem- 
bers of your club will be glad to hear what you 
have to say. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. The Bazar’s correspondence 
is too large to permit an earlier reply Prompt answers by mail will be sent to correspondents who enclose a self-addressed 
stamped envelope in their letters. All questions should contain the name and address of the sender, though not for publication 


“ Bon Voyace.”—Invitations to a luncheon are 
usually written very informally. Yours may be 
worded in this way: 

My DEAR Miss : 

May I hope for the pleasure of your company 
at luncheon on Tuesday next at half past one? 
There are to be six of us, if you can come, and 
it is to be a “ bon-voyage party ” to Miss ——. 

Very cordially yours, 

If your guests are all intimate friends of yours 
and of the friend who is to make the European 
trip it would be interesting to have a “ bon-voy- 
age shower.” For this each one should be re- 
quested to bring a small, inexpensive gift which 
will contribute to the travelling outfit. One 
may be a handkerchief case made of two dainty 
silk-covered squares and fastened with a silk 
elastic band. These are always very convenient. 
Another little thing which is aways a joy to an 
ocean traveller. is a little pin cushion that can 
be hung up-in the stateroom, or small linen bags 
to hold little things. Sometimes the steamers 
supply these, but very frequently they do not. 
Hanging shoe bags are very convenient, also rub- 
ber sponge bags, little work bags containing just 
the necessities for mending, veil cases, collar 
cases, trunk tray covers, shoe bags for the trunk, 
shirtwaist cases, ete. None of these things need 
be expensive or very much work, certainly not 
in proportion to the comfort they are sure to 
give. If you can get a toy ship place it on a 
piece of looking-glass and have it for the centre- 
piece of the table, with the tissue-paper parcels 
piled in it. It will be fascinating. Perhaps a 
small brother can loan you his toy sail-boat. 
Edge the glass with smilax and trim the cloth 
with smilax. Have tiny paper ships for favors 
filled with little candies. The names may be 
written on the sails. 

Several toasts should be given during the 
luncheon, and at the end there should be a few 
little Japanese water flowers in the finger bowls. 
From those in the bowl of the guest of honor 
some one should tell of her fortunes on her trip. 

An appropriate menu in May will be: 
Grapefruit served in tall glasses with maraschino 

cherries. 
Clams on the half shell. 
Bouillon with whipped cream. 

Shad roe with cucumbers. 
Squab on toast. 
French pease. 
Currant jelly. 

Celery and apple salad with mayonnaise dressing. 

Café parfait. 





BUTTERFLY PARTy.—Have a butterfly party for 
your little boy. The invitations should be 
worded : 

Master Harold Harkins requests the pleasure 

of ——’s company at a Butterfly 
*arty, to be given June the sixth, from 
three until five o'clock. 

All the entertainment should be out-of-doors; 
that is always more attractive, and it will be 
especially beautiful in June. When the children 
arrive they should find a spider’s web spread for 
them — that is, long balls of twine should be 
carried from tree to tree and twisted in and out. 
Each child should be given an end and told to 
follow it until the other end is reached. At the 
end they should find beautiful paper butterflies. 
These should be large enough so that they may 
be fastened on the heads of the little girls. The 
little boys should be presented with butterfly 
nets, and then the real butterfly game should 
begin. The little boys shouid be stationed on 
one side of the line and the Jittle girls on the 
other, and the boys should try to catch the but 
terflies on the girls’ heads with their nets. 

After this they may have a hoop race. The 
hoops should be wound with pink ribbon, and the 
children should have an exciting contest, with 
prizes at the end. In one corner of the ground 
there might be a sand fish pond. The children 
should be given fishing rods, with pins for hooks, 
with which they may fish for small favors con- 
cealed in the sand, or, if they are not in the 
sand, they may simply be back of a screen, 
and some one can fasten them from behind the 
sereen when the line is thrown over. Combined 
with the hammocks, swings, automobiles, hobby- 
horses, ete., I am sure these games will be suf 
ficient to keep your small guests amused. 

The little boy should receive with his mother 
and the mothers of the children may be invited 
to come in to tea at five o’clock to take the 
children home. For refreshments have: 

Creamed chicken served in dainty cases. 
Lettuce sandwiches. 
Ice cream in. the form of flowers. 
Little fancy cakes. 
Fruit lemonade. 

It will be better to have the children take off 
their hats in a room upstairs. Set the table 
out-of-doors for the refreshments, and have it 
decorated with roses, since this is the rose season. 
In the centre of the table you may have a Jack 
Horner pie, also decorated with roses, and the 
children may each have a pink ribbon to pull. 
Fastened to each ribbon should be a little gift. 
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POS TUM- 


What It Is 
Made of— 





No. IL. 


No. 3. No. 4. 


Clean Whole Wheat (No. 1) is separated into kernel and outer or bran coat; the 
first containing carbohydrates and proteids (tissue-material and energy-storing ele- 
ments) ; the second, phosphate of potash for rebuilding brain andnervecells. Thekernelis 


Skillfally Roasted (No. 2) to a degree that develops in wheat an aroma similar 
to Java coffee (but without the use of coffee or any drug-like substance); hence the 
delicious flavour, when Postum is served hot with cream, which has led many to think 
they were drinking coffee. The roasted kernels are then . 

Cooled and Ground (No. 3) and set aside. The roasting has changed part of the 
starch into dextrin and dextrose, or grape-sugar, which form soluble carbohydrates, 
or energy-making material, and the proteids (tissue-forming elements) are also made 
soluble for prompt absorption. Next 

The Bran-Coat (No. 4) is mixed with molasses, roasted and ground separately, 
then blended with the other part of the wheat to form the perfected product- 
Postum. 

The relief from coffee ails when Postum is used instead is a matter of history. 
Try it for your own self-proof. ’ 


‘‘There’s a Reason’”’ 


POSTUM CEREAL CoO., LIMITED, Battle Creek, Michigan, U.S.A. 











Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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GOOD FORM AND 


A. B. C.—At an announcement party it is 
customary for the guests to congratulate the 
groom and offer good wishes to the bride. When 
a young man meets a girl on a car by chance, 
it is customary for her to make an effort at 
least to pay her own fare. If he insists on doing 
it, it is too small a matter for her to dwell upon. 
When a young man invites a girl into a restau- 
rant for luncheon she need not necessarily thank 
him, but she should express the pleasure she has 
had and hér appreciation of what he has done. 
When a man says he is very happy to have met 
a girl it is not necessary for her to say, “ Thank 
you.” She should simply respond with a pleasant 
smile and some agreeable remark to him. Unless 
there is a very good excuse for it, it is wiser 
not to make an effort to apologize for an untidy 
appearance in dress, since it is inexcusable. “ Es- 
cort”’ is a title which is very seldom used now. 

M. M. P.—It is very difficult to make original 
plans for a china wedding unless you have a 
Chinese festivity. Decorate the rooms with Chi- 
nese paper lanterns, and for decorations have 
cherry or apple blossoms. Those who serve may 
dress in Chinese costumes, and your refresh- 
ments may consist of tea, crisp rice cakes, 
candied fruits, and little sandwiches with salt 
fish between them. 

Cannot a few of your guests, dressed in 
Chinese costume, give some of the songs froin 
“The Mikado” —*“ Three Little Maids from 
School,” for instance? Perhaps some one can 
play or sing something from “ Madame Butter- 
fly.” 

I am very glad that you have enjoyed the Ba- 
ZAR so much; I hope that you will continue to 
do so. 

M. A. R. S.—I am sorry that you did not 
give me your name so that I could send you an 
answer by letter. I am afraid that you will not 
see this in time. 

At a noon wedding, regardless of what the 
bride wears, the groom should wear a black frock 
coat, a black or fancy waistcoat, gray trousers, 
a white satin tie, and white gloves. 

EUROPEAN TRAVELLER.—I congratulate you 
upon the delightful new experiences you are to 
have. 

The first thing to do is to engage your pas- 
sage several months in advance of the time of 
sailing. If you are to return during the rush 
season it will be necessary to engage the return 
passage also. It will not be necessary to pay 
any deposit until within a month of the time of 
sailing. They will require a part of it then— 
not all. Within a week of the time of sailing 
the company will send you tags and labels with 
which you are to mark all your baggage. You 
can have one steamer trunk in your stateroom 
if you have half a double stateroom, two steamer 
trunks if you occupy the whole of the stateroom. 
This must be marked plainly, “ For the state- 
room,” and all the other trunks, “ For the hold.” 
In some of the steamers it is possible to get at 
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the trunks in the hold, but not usually at a 
crowded season, and it is always inconvenient 
and conducive to seasickness. 

You can either write ahead to the head stew- 
ard of your steamer to reserve for you both a 
good position for your steamer chair and a good 
seat at table, or wait until you go on board. It 
is safer to write ahead. The steamer chairs are 
owned by the company, so that it is necessary 
only to engage one. It will be necessary to pay 
for it separately at the end of the trip, just one 
dollar. The best position for a steamer chair is 
in the centre on the north side. The south side 
seems better at first, but the storms always drive 
in on that side and the wind is stronger there. 
When you get on board, if you have written 
ahead, you will find your steamer chair labelled 
and in place. It will, of course, be necessary to 
tip the steward who has attended to these de- 
tails for you before leaving the ship. 

There is always a steward for each stateroom, 
and a stewardess as well, and on most of the 
lines the steward does the room work and is the 
one usually called upon for special services. The 
stewardess will bring meals to your room if you 
desire it and attend you if she is needed in other 
ways. Immediately after going on board you 
should see the bath stewardess and make an 
engagement for your baths. Sometimes there 
are enough bathrooms, so that there is little dif- 
ficulty about getting baths, but more frequently 
it is very diflicult and a matter that must be 
attended to even before the ship sails. 

At the end you are expected to tip the room 
steward and stewardess, the bath stewardess, the 
table steward, the deck steward, and any others 
of whom you have required services. It will also 
be necessary to contribute a small sum to the 
band. . 

You will find life on board an ocean steamer 
perfectly delightful, an experience to look for- 
ward to with a great deal of pleasure. 

If I can give you any more information in re- 
gard to it I shall be glad to do so. 

PererR PAN Party.—Why do you not have a 
Peter Pan party? This would be an original 
form of a baby party. Ask the guests to come 
representing some of the characters in “ Peter 
Pan.” I think you will find this very amusing. 
Have a pillow dance like that given by Peter in 
the play, ask some one to sing “Sally in our 
Alley,” and request each one to come prepared to 
tell a funny story for the amusement of the chil- 
dren in “ Never, Never Land.” 

The invitations may read: 

Peter an 
requests the pleasure of the company 
of all those who never wish to grow old 
in Never, Never Land 
at the story-telling hour, 
(eight o’clock). 
Wendy. 
Only those who can tell a story, dance a dance, 
or sing a song are expected. 
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Ideal Cars for 


Women’s Use 


For the woman’s 
afternoon calls, shop- 
ping, or drive in the 
park, for bringing her 
husband home from - 
his office, for goingto § 
matinee or club, or for 
the use of the govern- 
ess and children, ther« 
is no other vehicle in 
existence so suitable 
or convenient as a 






Sindebaker Electra 
V tctorta-Phaeton 


ELECTRIC CARRIAGE 


The daintiness and luxury of ap- which this may be truthfully said. 
pointment of a Studebaker Electric It is easier and safer to drive than 
Carriage instantly appeal to a wom- a horse, and it dispenses with the 
an’s refined taste, and the fact that need of a chauffeur or a coachman; 
she can, after one or two lessons, furthermore, wherever local con- 
drive a Studebaker Electric over the ditions render feasible individual 
most crowded city streets, indicates charging, the cost of maintenance 
that this is the only vehicle, either of a Studebaker Electric will be 
horse-drawn or self-propelled, of found exceedingly moderate. 

Please write the nearest Branch I] ouse for full information regarding cost, private instal- 
irging apparatus, and folder describing various Stude er ctrit models. 
Sede Automobile Ciasieaee 
Main Factory, South Bend, Ind. -General Office, Cleveland, Ohio 
BRANCHES: 
BOSTON, MASS.—Studebaker Vr Co. o1 NEW YORK CITY. Studebaker Bros. Co. noe ACO, ILL. Studebaker Bros. Mfg. 
New York, 1020 Boylstor St. (Sub Branch). of New Yerk, Br way ancd 48th St : 8 Wabash Avenue. 
KANSAS CITY, MO.—Ste deoacer Bros. Mfg. DENVER, COLO.—Studebaker Automobile SAI.T LAKE CITY, UTAH.—Studebaker 
Lo., 13 i Hickory Sts. Co., 1336 Broadway Bros. Co. of Utah, 157 State St. 
CLEVELAND OO mleDacer Auto: PriTLADELPHIA, PA. — Studebaker Broz. PORTILAND, ORE.—Studebaker Bros. Co. 
mouse “es ” ent yeuue Co. of New York, » North Broad St. (Sub North st 6 East Morrison St 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAI tudebaker Bros. Branch). 
Co. of ¢ M and Fremont Sts. sya TTILE, WASH.—Studebaker Bros. C Selling Agency 
DAI.LAS, TEX. Ss lebaker Bre Mig. Nort est, % First Avenue South (Su ST. t.OUIS, MO Union Electric Light and 
Co, 7-319 I] t. Branch) ower Co 











Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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Owing to the great increase of correspondence in this department, it is advisable that inquirers make their letters as systematic and concise as 
possible, writing only on one side of the paper, and invariably acc ompanying tack letter with a pian. Letters cannot be answerea in these columns sooner 
than two months trom the tiwe of their receipt. Subscribers sending self-addressed, stamped envelopes will, however, receive prompt replies by mail. 
From the letters received it is frequently impossible to grasp the positions of rooms in relation both to une another and to the points of the compass, and 
it is wholly impossible to give a satisfactory color scheme without a clear understanding of both these conditions. The plans need not be well drawn. 


The roughest plan is worth far more than many pages of descripticn. 


CONNECTICUT.—Your room is very interesting 
on account of its irregular shape. The fur- 
niture should appear very attractive when in 
place. In addition to your brass bed, mahogany 
dressing table, bookease, and chairs have a 
chiffonier, mahogany if possible, to harmonize 
with your dressing table, a small desk and chair, 
a round pie-crust table for a lamp and books, a 
smaller table to stand at the foot of the bed, and 
more chairs and bookcases. I have indicated the 
placing of the furniture.on the plan. The plain 
or self-toned green paper for the lower two thirds 
and a flower paper for the topmost third will 
be very appropriate; but try to find a quaint old- 
fashioned flower paper if possible, since all your 
furniture is Colonial. In place of the two-thirds 
treatment you might cover the entire wall with 
the green paper, and have old-fashioned chintz 
curtains. in old rose and green. There is a very 
quaint little rose chintz now on the market 
which will harmonize with either gray or a 
grayish green paper beautifully. It gives a 
fascinatingly old-fashioned air to a room. 

Kentucky.—A dark mahogany or rosewood 
piano will be perfectly harmonious in your living 
room with the dark oak furniture. Do not se- 
lect a light red mahogany, however. 

Figured net will be the prettiest material for 
your curtains. It will be better to buy the ma- 
terial by the yard, and make them yourself, with 
a simple hem at the bottom and a shirring at the 
top for the rod. It is not difficult. If you wish 
inner curtains have some of printed linen. 
There is a beautiful linen with an écru ground 
and a small brown and green figure which would 
be very attractive in your room. A _ wood-col- 
ored raw silk would also be very artistic. 

Have no hanging lamp over the table in the 
dining room. Instead have four small glass table 
lamps with dainty shades on the table or four 
brass or glass candlesticks with attractive 
shades. If these do not light the room sufficient- 
ly have a large lamp on a side table in addi- 
tion. Low lights are more artistic for any room 
and always for a dining room. 

Have a hanging lantern in the hall. 

When you hang cretonne curtains the* right 
side should always face the room. If you 
do not like the effect of the light through 
them you can line them with an inexpensive 
satine. 

Mrs. L. A. S.—In the library have a plain 
fawn paper of medium tone. The woodwork in 
the library, the hall, and the dining room should 


be stained a dark brown to harmonize with the 
papers selected. With the fawn paper in the 
library have either a plain brown rug or one in 
which browns and mahogany reds are mingled. 
Have either mahogany or fumed oak furniture. 
The curtains may be of écru net, or, if there are 
two pairs, of écru net next the glass and ma- 
hogany raw silk next the room. Cover any up- 
holstered furniture with brown velours. 

In the hall have a darker brown paper with 
touches of green in it. There is a beautiful paper 
with shades of brown predominating and small 
touches of green and mahogany which would 
be exactly what you should have to carry out 
this color scheme. Have dark brown or green 
rugs and écru net curtains at the door. The 
portiéres between the two halls may be either 
dark brown or green. 

In the dining room have a self-toned green 
paper above the panelling. Have écru net cur- 
tains and a green rug with touches of brown 
and blue. The furniture may be either ma- 
hogany or fumed oak. Have a window seat 
built in under the window. If you wish a sec- 
ond pair of curtains let them be of linen taffeta 
or printed linen in tan, green, and blue. 

In the bedroom on the northeast corner have 
a creamy yellow paper, ivory-white woodwork, 
golden-brown hand-woven rugs with dashes of 
blue in them, and printed linen or chintz cur- 
tains in brown and blue on a cream ground. 
The furniture may be either mahogany or dark 
oak. 

In the north bedroom have a chintz paper in 
old rose and pale green on a white ground, 
white swiss curtains, and white enamel furniture. 
The rugs should be green. The bathroom opening 
out of this room should be green and white. 

SHEATHED WALLS.—A room with sheathed 
walls is always a problem. I would stain them by 
all means, and the window and door casings like 
them. Get the effect, if possible, of one of those 
old English rooms with its dark oak walls. To 
be sure, you will not have the carving, but you 
can get the color effect. Let it be a cool brown, 
and have cool green linen or Japanese crépe 
curtains with dark green rugs and dark oak 
furniture. If you wish to add a little more color 
to the room have printed linen curtains with 
dull rich tones of purple mixed with the green 
and brown. Another possibility would. be to 
stain the walls gray and have green furnishings, 
or to stain them green and have green and brown 
furnishings. 


— — 
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HOUSEHOLD 


ALABAMA.—Your house is very attractive both 
in its arrangement and in the finish. I like 
particularly the beamed ceilings, the casement 
windows over the bookcases, and the dark finish 
of the wood. I like your idea of the self-toned 
green paper for the living-room, also of the pon- 
gee silk curtains to be used in the same room 
with the net next the glass. I should think that 
you might possibly dispense with the net cur- 
tains at the casement windows and use only 
the pongee, allowing it to hang straight to the 
sill from small brass rods. Since the colors in 
your room are dull and rich, it should harmonize 
perfectly with the green walls. The cream eceil- 
ing between the beams will be perfectly har- 
monious. With the other old mahogany furni- 
ture I would get one wing chair, as you sug- 
gest, upholstered, and possibly a handsome Mor 
ris chair in mahogany, modelled after the 
craftsmen’s designs. Some of these are very 
handsome, simple, plain, dignified, as well as 
extremely comfortable. A Davenport chair would 
also be very beautiful in this room, but they are 
more expensive. The Morris chair will cost you 
about twenty-five or thirty dollars, and the Dav- 
enport about thirty-five or forty. 

I like the idea of the old-blue coloring for 
your dining-room, but would suggest that in- 
stead of burlap in the panels you should use 
buckram. This with the self-toned blue paper 
above will be very beautiful. Pongee silk would 
be very appropriate for the curtains here as well 
as in the living-room, and would make all the 
windows correspond. You might like, however, 
a tone of pongee a little darker than the natural 
tone. A brown -pongee would be very good for 
both rooms instead of the natural éeru. 

[ like your old-gold silk shade for the electric 
light very much, but I hardly know whether | 
should keep the bead fringe or not. A silk fringe 
would be a little less commonplace. At present 
the bead fringes are used in so many ugly tones 
and ‘on sO many common lamps that they have 
become cheapened. 

Try a tan paper in the den, by all me&ns, and 
one of the deep landscape triezes. Some of them 
are as deep as twenty-seven inches; the more 
common ones are about twenty-one inches. There 
are some very beautiful ones in the tans, browns, 
and greens. I would use the same paper in the 
hall as in the living-room, as it is small. 

In chamber No. | up-stairs, which you are to 
use as a sitting-room, I would suggest tans and 
browns—tan walls, brown rugs, brown curtains, 
and fumed-oak furniture. If this were to be the 
real nursery, I would say have a nursery frieze— 
one of the Noah’s Ark friezes or something similar 
—but possibly you are to use chamber No. 3 back 
of this as a nursery. In that ease I would 
have a soft green, tan, or brown paper, and a 
nursery frieze to harmonize with it. The tan in 
this room should be a greenish tan, which will 
harmonize with the bog oak. Children’s furni 
ture comes in the bog oak—the little chairs, 
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tables, etc.—and is very attractive. In chamber 
No, 2 have a soft yellow paper, with olive-green 
rugs, ete. In chamber No. 4 have a fine green- 
striped paper, with lavender and green in the 
curtains ahd dark green rugs. I would paper 
the little dressing-room connecting with room 
No. 2 like the room which it adjoins. 

New York.—Have a brown and green rug in 
your parlor, or, if you prefer, either a brown and 
tan or brown and topper. You should have a 
bookease, some easy-chairs, and an oak table. 
The curtains should be of éeru net, hanging 
straight to the sill. The porti@res should be 
dark green if your rug is brown and green, or 
dark brown if it is brown and tan er brown and 
copper. They may be of plain cotton rep or of 
velours. Have oak furniture in the hall and a 
rug like that in the parlor or similar to it. 
There should be a small table and several chairs. 





‘The curtains should be the same as in the 


parlor. 

Have a copper paper on the walls of the living- 
room, dark brown linoleum representing hard- 
wood, since it is to be used as a kitchen alse. 
éeru net curtains, rugs of green cotton that will 
wash, and oak furniture. In the bedroom have 
a paper with a cream ground and a yellow figure, 
and white enamel furniture. The curtains inthe 
bedroom should be of white muslin or net. 

Miss E. L. D.—With your red furnishings and 
mahogany furniture I would prefer the leather- 
colored paper you suggest, or a tan, rather than 
green. Red and green is a dangerous combina- 


tion. I conclude, since your pictures are all 
water-colors, that they are probably framed in 
gilt frames. A bright gilt frame will not be 


appropriate against the leather-colored or tan 
paper; the frames should have a wash of dull 
green gilt put on over the bright color. 

INQguireR.—It does not seem to me that the 
blue burlap and blue, brown, and green paper 
above should make your dining-reom look heavy 
since the exposure is towards the south. =I 
would have either a brown or a green paper in the 
adjoining parlor, and combine the two colors in 
the furnishings. The porti@res between the two 
rooms should be vreen. 

In tae hall I would have a tan paper and 
dark rich red furnishings. You can then hang 
your red porti@éres at the door into the parlor, 
although it would be better to have another set 
of green ones next the parlor itself. I would 
advise you to turn the parlor into a living-room 
by all means. The cream net curtains will be 
perfectly appropriate in all the rooms—the hal! 
as well as the parlor and dining-room.. The red 
and tan rug will be harmonious in the hall, and 
the tan rug either in the parlor or in the dining 
room. It may be better in the parlor than in 
the dining-room, and possibly you will find youn 
color scheme in the dining-room more satisfac- 
tory if you use the dark Persian rug there. Use 
a brown and green or plain green velours or 
tapestry in the upholstery in the parlor. 
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Let 4rrrz0ur Cook Your Meats 


Home-cooked meats are expensive to pre- 
pare. There is waste. They shrink in the 
cooking. Much fuel is used. 

We cook in enormous quantities. We must 
stand the shrinkage. 

MetiBed? Meats are all Food—there is no 
waste. Every bit may be eaten. 

We cook in a vacuum which keeps the 
meats tender and rich with their own juices. 

The home way draws out the juices and 
leaves the meat hard and dry. Meats cooked 
this way are tasteless and unpalatable. 

Many housewives who have not tested the 
deliciousness of 4.2®ea? Meats serve high-priced 
Roasts and Fried Meats for this reason. 





If you would delight the whole family with 
something all will relish—something new and 
appetizing—test Meet Meats today. 

You will practice Economy at the same time. 


Think of these things when you ask for 
“Armours Jeiibedé Meats 


—You know beforehand that they are Good. 
They must be. A vast trade—a vast reputa- 
tion—is at stake when we place the name 
“Armour” on a product. 

—You know that they areClean and Whole- 
some. The U.S.Government inspects them. 

—You know that you'll get exactly what 
you ask for. Thelabel must tell the truth under 
present laws. 


MArmours 


bevibest- Meats 


Ready to Serve 


are delicious and satisfying. They are made from care- 
fully selected meats. Where spices are used they are full- 
flavored—the best the market affords. 

Metibedé products are cooked in a vacuum so that none 
of the richness or flavor can escape. This keeps the 
meats tender and juicy. Many of them would become 
hard and dry if cooked in the ordinary way at home. 





Every process is watched by Government Inspectors 
which insures quality and absolute cleanliness. 

The cooking is all done for you. 

Simply warm—or chill, if preferred—for a delicious 
meal, ready in no time. 

You will do well to remember these names when you 
wish something extra toothsome. 





beribedé Luncheon Sausage 


An especially fine flavored, unsmoked 
sausage cooked with tomato sauce. 
real delicacy. 


bettBeddé Lunch Tongues 


Cooked in their own juices, leaving 
them tender, rich and appetizing. 


bertbedé Boned Chicken 
The firm meat with bones removed. 
Serve hot, or chill, and slice thin for 
sandwiches. 





ketibeddé Vienna Sausage 


Made from Beef and Pork, and fla 
vored just right to make it please the 
most exacting taste 


hetibedé Smoked Beef—Sliced 


Mildly smoked and sliced very thin. 
Its salty flavor whets +s appetite. 


kettBeddé ~Corned Beef 


All solid meat, mildly cured and of 
exceptional flavor. 


kevibedé Loaf Meats 


Veal, Ham, Beef or Chicken—made home 
style and very tempting. 


bertéBedd Pottedand Deviled Meats 


Veal, Ham, Beef, Chicken and Turkey. 
Nothing better for preparing dainty 
lunches. 


Armour’s #edé Products are at 
all Grocers and Meat Shops in tins 
of a size to suit your needs. 








e * . 
The feezBedé Library of Dainty Dishes 
The books in this library are the practical experience of some of the best housekeepers and 


cooks in this country. They will be found a great help in suggesting many appetizing ways to vary 
the family meals. These are the titles. They suggest the contents: 


‘ot Weather Pickups Mi24%@ Luncheons Emergency Dinners 
Entrees 


tveryday Menus Afternoon Teas About 


Breakfast Dishes 


School Luncheons Chafing Dish Suppers Stein Suppers 
Picnics Card Parties Winter Suggestions 


You are welcome to as many volumes as you wish—the whole library, if you prefer. Simply tell 
us the name of your dealer. We will prepay all the charges. Send to us at Chicago for the books. 


CHICAGO ARMOUR ®* > COMPANY CHICAGO 





Things which are advertised are always the hest., 
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lished in book form The Standard of 

Usage in English, by Professor Thomas R. 
Lounsbury, of Yale.- No book could be more 
valuable to the student of English, or more help- 
ful to the average citizen who wishes to improve 
his speech. The numerous clubs for the study 
of spoken English recently established in this 
country, as a result of the Bazar’s crusade in 
behalf of improved speech, should circulate this 
volume freely among their members. Professor 
Lounsbury is our best American authority on 
English, and he has written his book in a simple, 
natural, wholly delightful style which fits it 
alike for scholar and student. ~ His articles on 
English speech, published in HARPER’s MaGa- 
ZINE, have been read with delight by thousands 
of men and women who will be glad to see them 
put between covers, with the new material the 
author has added. 

King Spruce, by Holman Day, is one of the 
striking spring novels published by Harper & 
Brothers. It is a love story, and it has to do 
with the woods and the struggles of the hero, 
who loves the daughter of a lumber king. It 
has to do also with the tyranny of these lumber 
kings and with their injustice. So there is a 
motive in the tale for those who like it, and 
much healthy sentiment and action for readers 
who prefer those qualities. 

Mr. Samuel M. Gardenhire, the author of Lux 
Crucis, The Silence of Mrs. Harrold, etc., has 
written a new story, Purple and Homespun, 
which is published by Harper & Brothers. Like 
most of Mr. Gardenhire’s books, the story has 
a political thread running through it, but the 
love interest is very strong, and the element ot 
mystery in the plot is well handled. Altogether, 
the book is a worthy successor to the excellent 
stories Mr. Gardenhire has published in the past 

Margaret Potter is always interesting. In her 
book, The Golden Ladder, she enters a new field 
for her—modern America—and the scene shifts 
from a Wisconsin farm to Chicago and finally 
to New York. The Golden Ladder is an exciting 
tale, sure to hold the interest of the most jaded 
novel reader 

Another good novel is Bertrand of Brittany, 
by Warwick Deeping, a medieval story in which 
knights, and tourneys, and chivalry, and ad- 
venture, and heroism all have part. The story 
is well told, and the interest is unflagging. 

A charming volume is E. Nesbit’s The En 
chanted Castle, a fascinating fairy tale fully 
worthy of the author of that delightful book, 
The Wouldbegoods. . Nesbit has true humor 
and a deep insight into the hearts of little ehil- 
dren. She has, in fact, many of her own, to 
whom her stories are read as she writes them, 
and in The Wouldbegoods, at least, one could 


H Xisiea & BROTHERS have recently pub- 


recognize several of her charming boys and 
girls. The Enchanted Castle is an enchanting 
fairy tale which should be in the hands of every 
youngster who “ believes” or does not “ believe ~ 
in fairies 

In Come and Find Me, by Elizabeth Robins 
(The Century Co.), this brilliant author has 
written a worthy successor to her fascinating 
novel, The Magnetic North. The recent novel 
differs from its predecessor, moreover, in that it 
has a heroine and a dominant love motive—both 
lacking in The Magnetic North, whose sole 
woman character, it will be remembered, was an 
Indian girl who appeared but casually. Come 
and Find Me is, first of all, a story of the far 
north, with all the fascination and gripping 
charm of that region. The love interest, however, 
is not subordinate, and the hero and heroine are 
among the most appealing in recent fiction. Alto- 
gether, Come and Find Me deserves a wide read- 
ing—and will receive it. 

The Prolongation of Life (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), 
by Professor Elie Metchnikoff, presents some opti- 
mistic studies tending to show that man may 
live much longer than he does. Nor is this 
wholly theory. Professor Metchnikoff tells how 
it may be done, and how old age may be in- 
definitely postponed by due attention to diet, sane 
thinking, high living, and morals. The book is 
most interesting, and should help those who are 
sufficiently strong willed to be able to follow its 
somewhat austere teachings. 

The Riddle of Personality, by H. Addington 
Bruce (Moflat, Yard, & Co.), is a very timely 
book, in these days of psychical research and in- 
vestigation into man’s “latent powers.” Mr. 
Bruce has done his work with characteristic 
thoroughness, giving us in very compact form the 
result of the best work of the leading scientists 
in Europe. and America in their study of ab- 
normal! conditions. He also gives us a very good 
synopsis ot the results of the work of the psy- 
chical researchers, and of such proofs as they have 
obtained of the survival of human personality 
after the death of the body. 

Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, by Paston (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons), is one of the famous Memoir 
Series brought out by this firm. Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu is one of the most interesting 
personages in English life and letters, and her 
present biographer has done full justice to his 
fascinating subject. The book should be in every 
library 

Another strong temptation to book-buyers is 
The Pulse of Asia, by Ellsworth Huntington. 
published by Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. It de- 
scribes a journey in Centrat Asia, taken for the 
purpose of “ illustrating the geographical basis 
of history.’ The author has succeeded admi- 
rably in his difficult undertaking. 
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are better than all the paint powder, arid 
beauty doctors in the sr 

Soaps which conta nan excess of free 
alkali, coloring. matter, adulterations, or 
fillers of -any kind are. harmful and 


dangerous. 


There is nothing about pure fat and 
oils to hide. That's why FAIRY SOAP 
is not dyed. 

Pay 25c or 50c for a soap, if you will, 
but you will get no more soap merit and 
purity than are found in FAIRY SOAP 
—the oval cake—at 5c. 





FAIRY SOAP—the oval cake— 
is white—and floats; each cake 
is daintily wrapped and packed 
in an individual carton. 








THE N. K. Fairy Soap 
FAIRBANK was granted 
COMPANY highest possi- 
ble awards at 

Ch ‘both St. Louis 
icago and Portland 


Expositions 


_ “Have You a Little ‘Fairy’ in Your Home?” 
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Note.—When ordering patterns readers are cautioned to send number and size of pattern desired, together with full address, 
including street, city, and State, legibly written. In all cases money must accompany order. Remittances must be made in form of 
postage stamps, postal note, or check. For terms for the cutting of special patterns see pattern advertisement page. 


every woman’s summer wardrobe. This a total of $2. There is then only the additional 

simple design may be made at home for cost of one yard of all-over lace for the yoke and 
a very modest sum, the cost cuffs, at 49 cents, and the 
depending entirely upon the half dozen button moulds at 
material used. The style 10 cents, a total cost of 
itself is as suitable for an $10.09 for the dress. 
inexpensive wash silk as for A pretty method is used to 
the beautifully woven bord- trim and fasten the neck and 
ered silks or voiles which yoke of this dress, which are 
come in dress patterns be- detachable. The collar of 
yond the reach of the aver- tucked all-over lace is fast- 
age woman’s purse. ened with loops and buttons 

The choice of materials in a little to one side of the 
such a gown should be given middle in front. It is joined 
very serious consideration, to the yoke by a_half-inch- 
for it must be made to serve wide beading, through which 
many purposes to the woman either a piece of black velvet 
of limited means. A _ soft ribbon or a cutting of silk 
silk or a light-weight voile to match the dress is run. 
would do the most service, This, tied in a smart bow, 
but if one prefers to have it gives a dainty finishing 
washed, pongee or wash silks touch to the whole costume. 
will be better. I would rec- By managing this way the 
ommend, however, for this yoke can be fastened in 
style of dress the soft silk in front. The dress, buttoning 
not too light a color as the over slightly to one side and 
most durable and best for all attached at the waist, makes 
occasions, say, perhaps, in it easy to adjust, and brings 
the fashionable shade of everything in place when the 
gobelin blue, gown has to be slipped on 

If the bands of Persian in a hurry. 
trimming are to be used a The cost of other materials 
lain material is best, but which may be used are as 
f the maker prefers to re- follows: Wash silk, 27 inches 
verse the order of the design wide, 12 yards at 49 cents 
a figured silk would be pret- a yard, $5.88; with trim- 
ty, with strappings of plain mings at $2.59, making a 
silk, total cost of $8.47. 

Too many dollars’ are Eight yards of 48 inches 
wasted in trashy summer wide voile, at 60 cents a 
clothes. Dresses made in yard, $4.80, or 6 yards of 52 
ways that do not admit of inches wide voile at 79 cents 
washing or cleaning, and of a yard, $4.74, with $2.5! 
flimsy or bargain-table ma- added for trimming, making 
terial, are never a good in- a total of $7.39 for the for- 
vestment, You will find il mer, and $7.33 for the latter. 
more economical, and you From these amounts you 


A PRETTY afternoon dress is essential to trimming may be purchased at 25 cents a yard, 





will be dressed in much bet- A SIMPLE AFTERNOON GOWN. will see how reasonably and 
ter taste, to have fewer clothes, Cut Paper Pattern No. 68% economically a pretty and 
but have them made well and _ Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust well-made dress may be ob- 
of good, durable material. measure. Price, 35 cents tained, if you have the pa- 

The cost of making this tience to cut exactly to fit, 


dress in a soft silk or pongee.at 75 cents a yard, from a design which is both stylish and prac- 
requiring 10 yards of material 36 inches wide, ticable. With bordered material the cost will 
will be, for the silk, $7.50. Eight yards of the be even smaller than calculated. 
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. . se ’ front of the We ¢ vatclh 

The Fascination of Changing Colors front of the waist I A Thad 

Do you think it will be say that it is a trouble to use ueses a " rf ‘s st wot as ont 
‘troublesome’? Then you Diamond Dyes would do without Diamond Dyes— 
never made a greater mistake Diamond Dyes cost ten they are ft 
in your life. cents a package. You can buy 

To use Diamond Dyes is a them everywher: No matter 
fascinating pleasure. ~ where you live, we mak 


You have all the fun, with easy for you to get deed a 


none of the anxiety—for Dia- Dyes—the exact Diamond Dy: 
mond Dves work with scien- that vou want 


tific certainty. Once you hav: I ut almost every \ 
. ] * aan - z 1 I ace i 
learned the fascination of : all ty tered 
changing the colors of things uve found 
making them new by giv- es I can la = 
‘ a 





ing them a new color— you 
will never again let anybody 





“ Thada very beau You can do everything with as do those of others who are 
vul eveniag gow Diamond Dyes that anybody making Diamond Dyes save 
bat wae not-wormin ime nad ‘ean You can doit half their dress money 

the least. The style as casily as they did—and with Take last year’s dress; rip 
yas not quite up-to the same scientific certainty. it up if you are tired of the 


e, but I hae l ¢ . . » 
teart to throw i micas results will be just as_ style; or if it is only the color 








ca 
away, Decau it ' asing as their results—and you want changed, it isn't 
fs we ee 4 ‘ ta as satisjaclor necessary to do even that— 
7 “bought a pac You can save just as much when you use Diamond Dyes. 
ay ond Dyes, sage y as others have saved Diamond Dyes not only im- 
j Fee rrp by the use of Diamond Dyes. part attractive colors, but 
j le. It Your wardr be, and wardrobe give the fabric itself a peculiar 
- y lovely of your family, can be varied freshness. It is almost as easy 
tl have a new Just as widely and as often, to dye with Diamond Dyes 





, gown.”—Mrs. E. H. and made to look just as new, as it is to use a cake of soap. 
Stroud,Philadel phia,Pa 


rast me Facts About Goods to be Dyed: 














I most 1 rtant thing in th dyeing is to be sure you get the real Dian 

Another important thin is te [= that you get the 4.:f of Diamond Dyes tl article you intend to dye 

Beware of su itute for Diamond Dye There are many of ther These substitute eal to you with such false claims 

\ New Discove or “An Improvement on t Old Kind.” Then the ‘* New Disc« Improvement" is put forward 
" One Dye for all Material,”"” Wool, Silk. or Cotton We want you to know that one makes such a claim he is 
frying to se you an imitation of our D for Cotton, Linen and Mixed Goods. ls are most frequently Wool and 
Cotton combined If our Diamond Dyes for Cotton, Linen, and Mixed Goods will color these materials when they are toge it 
is self-evident that t vill color them separatel 

We ma Special Dye for Wool and Silk because Cotton and Linen (vegetable mater 1 table 
material generally predominat are hard res and take up a dye slowly, while Wool and und 
ta ur t j quickl In making a dye to color Cotton or Linen (vegetable t egetable 
material l re n ession must always be made to tl getabl al 

. € ll color ¢ r n (vegetable material) will give the same rich shade on Wool or Silk (animal material) that 
is obtained by the use of our Sy al Dye 

Diamond Dyes are anx our success the first time you use them. This means vour addition to the vast number of women 
who are regular users of Diamond Dy When dveing Cotton, Linen or Mixed Goods. or wher ui are in doubt about the 
material, be sure to ask f Diamor Dves for Cotton. If you are dveing Wool or Silk. ask for Dia mond oes for Wo 
Diamond Dye Annual Free Ser 1 us your name and address (be sure to mention your dealer's name and tell us 

whether he sells Diamond Dyes), and we wil! send u opy of the famous Diamond 

Dye Annual, a copy of the Direction Book, and 36 samples of dyed cloth, all FREE. Address 


WELLS & RICHARDSON CQ, BURLINGTON, VT 


Diamond Dyes 


will ado it 
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NOVEL SUMMER PATTERNS 


WO patterns that should appeal to any 

woman who likes pretty clothes are illus 

trated here. Their charm lies in the lines 
rather than in elaboration, and they are for 
that reason especially valuable to the home dress- 
maker. 

The first is a perfectly simple skirt which 
may be worn with any pretty lace or silk blouse. 
Bretelles and skirt are all one. The skirt is cut 
with a seam at each side and one at the centre 
of the front. These three seams and the centre 
back opening give sufficient chance for fitting, 
and the long graceful sweep of the skirt gives 
dignity to the wearer. The bretelles, or shoulder 
straps, make the gown. much more effective than 
any separate skirt and waist, because they seem 
to make the whole thing one. 





PLAIN BRETELLE SKIRT. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 685 
Sizes, 22, 24, 26, 28, and 30 inches waist measure 
* Price, 25 cents. 


The jacket is made of plain twenty-five-cent 
scrim in cream white, and all over it is embroid- 
ered in cross-stitch and over-and-over embroidery, 
a design which follows the patterns of the beau- 
tiful cashmere shawls in patterns and coloring. 
Several colors are used, the combinations pos- 
sible being almost endless. Brilliant blues, reds, 





EMBROIDERED SCRIM DINNER COAT. 
Cut Paper Pattern No 686 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 
Price, 15 cents. 
Embroidery Pattern No. 199, Price, $1. 


old yellows, and dull greens go well together, or 
the paler dull shades of some beautiful old Per- 
sian rugs—a gray blue, old pink, sage green, 
and amber. 

The edge of the jacket is finished with a bind- 
ing of satin, either in black or in some shade 
which harmonizes with the embroidery. The 
floss for working may be silk or mercerized cot- 
ton, as preferred. The outline of the palm-leaf 
forms is done in a diagonal over-and-over stitch. 


GREEK KEY BRAIDING DESIGN. 


No 180, In three widths; 1 inch, 2 inches, and 4 inches wide, 
Price, 15 cents each 









































The design of the coat itself is a good one to 
use for silk or lace dinner coats. These coats 
are made up now of plain taffeta, or broad rib- 
bons fagotted together by an entre-deux of lace. 
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The No. 1A Folding Pocket 


Kodal 





K Special. 


Just as good as a camera can be made—so small 
as to never be in the way. 


There has never before been so much quality put into so small a camera—in lens and shutter and 
mechanical precision it is right. Making the popular 2) x 4% aa, the camera itself measuring 
but 2x3 x 8 inches and with a high speed lens and shutter equipment it fills every requirement of 


those who demand a perfect combination of 


No.1 f Fite Pocket Kodak Special with Rapid Rectilinear Lens, speed #8 and 


Automatic Shutter, 


convenience and efficiency. 


$15.00 


ALL DEALERS. 


EASTMAN KODAK Co. 


Catalog of Kodaks free 
at the dealers or by mail. 


Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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TWO PRETTY 


S the laundry question is the one which 
A presents itself first to most women when 

they find themselves giving way to the 
perennial charms of the wash frock, we have 
made a determined effort to produce a pattern 
which shall solve the problem. Any laundress, 
however incompetent, can grapple with the dif- 
ficulties of a plain flat garment, and so that was 
the aim of the designer in planning Pattern No. 
686. ‘The skirt is so made that it may be spread 
out flat on the ironing-board and ironed smooth 
and flat, and the jacket, too, has this pleasing 
quality. 

The skirt has a box pleat at the back so that 
there is not the awkward flatness of some cir- 
cular skirts. It buttons up at the left side of 
the front with actual buttons and buttonholes 











A SMART LINEN OR WOOL SUTTP. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 657 


Sizes, 322, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure 


Price, 25 cents for coat or skirt 
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LINEN SUITS 
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A PRACTICAL WASH SUIT. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 688 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure 


Price, 25 cents for coat or skirt 


The box pleat is cut separate from the circular 
front, so that its almost straight lines have a 
helpful tendency to prevent the unsightly sag- 
ging that so often ruins the effect of a circular 
skirt. 

The jacket is one of the newest models, and 
most satisfactory for linens because of its lack 
of seams to twist and stretch in ironing. 

The other suit is suitable for either linens 
or wools. The little waistcoat and collar may 
be charmingly decorated with braiding, or the 
coat may be made without the waistcoat, and 
left open. A detachable waistcoat of piqué, 
braided or embroidered, may be used and taken 
out for laundering when necessary. The skirt is 
the fashionable walking length. The pleats give 
a pretty flare and ease for walking. 
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So good to eat, —— And the house- 
with all the fla- | wife was enjoying 
life instead of 
broiling in the 


vor inside, and 
perfectly, whole- a 
somely cooked. | a kitchen. 


The PIONEER greeccaon’ FIRELESS 
and Only REAL FIRELESS COOK STOVE COOKER 


BAKES—ROASTS—BOILS-STEAMS-STEWS 


with infinite saving of labor, 60 to go% less fuel, no provoking 
scorching, no sweltering kitchen toil, just a brief, easy start and 
the Caloric retained heat cooks , perfectly without attention. 
Thoroughly sanitary—no felt or cloth. Made of vulcanized hard- 
wood, asbestos wood and luminite; equipped with quadruple enam- 
elled steel-ware, with revolving barlock aluminum covers, steatite 
radiators, etc. Never wears out. Sold under iron-clad guarantee 
to make good. 

The Caloric is made in seven styles, told about in a handsome booklet 
that is yours for a postal request. The booklet tells how and why 
this modern cooker is so effective, how the Caloric does more than 
any other So-called Fireless, by baking and roasting, as well as boil- 
ing, stewing and steaming; how it can be operated for family on two 
cents a day and save hours of work that only the Caloric can save. 
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GET THE Caloric Book of Recipes, comprising over 400 recipes tested SOLVE THE 
BOOKLET m the Caloric, 150 pages, bound in cloth, postpuid, fifty cents— DOMESTIC 
TO-DAY free with each Caloric. PROBLEM 


CALORIC FIRELESS COOKSTOVE CO., 


Largest and Pioneer Makers of Fireless Cookers, 


135 Ottawa Street, - . + - - « GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR 
TWO SMART SUMMER PATTERNS 


among the new summer models are of every 

known variety, and while the so-called ki- 
mono shape is perhaps the prevailing one the 
stole coat like our No. 688 is newer and much 
more becoming to many women. The coat has 
only a broad square back like a big sailor col- 
lar. The original model was made of écru filet 
net embroidered in the same shade. It was lined 
with a soft white satin, the shiny side out, and 
bound with a wide fold of the satin. Naturally, 
the coloring may be of any combination you 
choose, and in all black, for elderly women, this 
pattern will solve in a very smart fashion the 
wrap problem. The front points may be caught 
together with one or two loops of silk braid fast- 
ened over handsome buttons, which latter may 
be made a very decorative feature. 

The greatest charm of Pattern No. 688 is its 
absolute simplicity of make. There is no fit- 
ting. Any one who knows how to do the sim- 
plest sewing can make the wrap. It may be 
copied in linen, embroidered, braided, or with lace 
inserts, in pongee or silk or étamine. 

The house gown No. 689, while less simple, is 


T's sleeveless coats and half coats seen 





A SMART SUMMER WRAP. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 689 ” 
Sizes, small, medium, and large. 


Price, 15 cents 





= 77, 
A 
A DAINTY HOUSE GOWN. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 690 


Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 
Price, 25 cents for waist or skirt 


much more so than a casual glance would suggest. 
The sleeve is made all in one, the lines across 
it being merely little tucks with pipings of satin 
or braid stitched in with them. The long lines 
of piping at the side of the skirt give the wearer 
an appearance of height, and the separate flounce 
effect at the foot, which is stitched to the piece 
above where the hem ahd piping come, gives a 
graceful flare. For foulards, voiles, challies, 
and. all such soft materials this is an excellent 
model. 

The little laced scarf at the front is one of the 
pretty features of this spring and summer in 
fashions. It is of the same material as the 
pipings, and may be finished at the ends ‘with 
tassels or metal points, or fringed out or hemmed 
in a bias point. The yoke may be of lace, and 
the little undersleeve to match. 
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You are usually most particular about the severely simple 
things in dress. For informal wear fashion decrees the 
sailor, and nothing could be simpler; but in this 
simplicity the requirements of fashion are exacting — the hat 
must be “correct.” If it is a Knox sailor you have assurance 


of correctness—and of quality and durability as well. 
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A BLOUSE WITH IRISH ROSES 


BY GAILLE 


N effective arrangement of insertion to- 
A gether with a novel blending of Irish lace 

motifs—these give the chief charm to the 
little embroidered blouse illustrated on this page. 
The motifs of Irish lace are brought into the 
embroidery design in a very pretty manner. 
They are roselike flowers two inches or so in 





A PRETTY AND NOVEL LINGERIE BLOUSE. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 691 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 
Price, 15 cents 
Embroidery Design No 198, Price, 35 cents 


diameter, so accordingly lend themselves grace- 
fully to the French embroidery which fashions 
their stems and foliage. There is really but 
little embroidery on this blouse, but it gives a 
delightful effect, while a generous use of large 
eyelets imparts much character to the design. 

In the shallow yoke is one lace rose with a 
few scattered leaves and groups of eyelets. Be- 
low this is the more pretentious portion of the 
design. The insertion gives this portion of the 
waist a sort of plastron effect, and on this are 
three of the rose motives, with their graceful 
buds and leaf sprays, while the eyelets serve to 
taper off the lines toward the shoulders, and 
also, by a festoon effect, to give depth in front. 
On the lowest portion of the waist the ornament 
dwindles down to a few eyelets and a little bud 
and leaf spray on each side. One lace rose with 
the embroidery gives a pretty little design on 
cach sleeve. . 

Leaves and stems should be well raised and 
it is surprising how a firm padding simplifies 
embroidery on a sheer and delicate fabric, such 
as the handkerchief linen or fine batiste. 


ALAN LOWE 


Do not feel constrained to use too fine an em- 
broidery cotton, even if the waist material is 
extremely fine—a mercerized cotton No. 30 or 
40 will serve for almost any such embroidery, 
and the result is so much better than when an 
unavailing attempt is made to cope with a too 
fine medium. The needlewoman will soon find 
that a cotton, coarse enough to show the first 
erring stitch, carries with it a certain convin- 
cing force, disciplining both eye and hand. 

The embroidery should be done before attach- 
ing the little lace posies, and then a piece of stiff 
paper is basted under the linen where each rose is 
to be placed. Fasten the rose on the linen firmly 
with little over-and-over stitches, and then, re- 
moving the paper, cut away the linen from under 
each rose, leaving a margin of one eighth inch. 
Overhand this closely and firmly, so that the 
material will be rolled into a little cord. This 
will give a finish both neat and durable. 

One of the pretty Irish crocheted insertions 
illustrated in the May number of HARPER’s 
Bazar would be charming to use in connection 
with the design, so greatly does additional hand- 
work beautify a garment of this dainty fashion, 
and as such little insertions are not tedious to 
crochet, the making of one may prove an inter- 
esting alternative when fingers tire of needle- 
work, 

If one prefers to crochet her own roses, these 
are not difficult to make, but their cost is not 
great, so that the woman unfamiliar with 
crocheting may prefer to buy them. 

In a previous issue mention has been made of 
colored lingerie blouses, and the waist in ques- 
tion is a charming one to develop in one of the 
alluring tints found in French batiste. White 
embroidery upon a ground of pale rose, blue, 
or some cool tint of delicate green—any one 





THE IRISH LACE ROSE. 


Price, 50 cents each Crochet Instructions, 25 cents 


would create a most attractive effect. Embroid- 
ery done in a slightly deeper tone than the foun- 
dation fabric might also be used. 
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Correct Soctal Stationery 


~ |RANE’S Linen Lawn 
5 \":lis beautiful, fine, well 

TATICS =| made and has an excel- 

° 2:#\ lent writing surface. 
Z77€72 4In addition it has that 

indefinable something called“style” 
W7Tl or “distinction” which has made it 
a popular fabric-surface writing 

paper for ten years. 

G SJERTAIN writing 
12|papers, Highland 
ft\| Linen, for instance, 
| Ta have characteristics 


ighland 
} which bespeak refine- 


Xinen nent ioe good taste. It is hard to 


define them or explain them, but 
they are there and they reflect like 
characteristics in all who use High- 
land Linen. Do not be careless of 
the 1 impression you make. 


4q\HE little bit of beauti- 
“SY \fully polished card- 
4e& | board which bears your’ 
4 name and represents 


. 
(Crane's 
, a your personality in 
(Pa llin social Shiterocustne should be beyond 


ar S suspicion as to correctness and go od 
quality. This is why the social 
world has used more of Crane’s 
Calling Cards and used them longer 
than any other kind. 
EATON, CRANE & PIKE CO., Pittsfield, Mass. 


(Successors to Eaton-Llurlbut Paper Company) 
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AN IRISH LACE 


laces, and its combined richness of effect and 

admirable durability should ever keep it in 
high esteem. It is pre-eminently a lace that 
washes, and washes well, which, alas! cannot be 
said with equal truth of all real laces. With 
such an attribute, its usefulness is without ques- 
tion for all sorts of neckwear, whether collars 
or chemisettes. An illustration is given of one 
of the latter, a shallow, pointed little affair, just 
enough to give the touch of white so generally 
becoming about the face. The motives used are 
not difficult for one accustomed to crochet work, 
while for those with less tutored fingers various 


| “ces lace has as yet no rival among handsome 





AN IRISH 
Pattern No. 187. 


LACE YOKE, 


Price, 40 cents. 


detached ornaments ready to use are now ob- 
tainable. A simple little crochet edge finishes 
the base of the chemisette, and the bit which 
runs along the top of the collar is almost the 
same. The ornaments are basted on a cambric 
pattern, backed with paper, and the requisite 
edging is likewise sewed in place. The chain- 
stitch background may be either crocheted or 
filled in with the Irish crochet braid, which is 
the veritable counterpart of handwork, defying 
detection. If this filling braid is used the work 
is done wrong side up. 

Samples of braid and crocheted background 
are illustrated. 

Design is not an essential feature of Irish lace, 
so that, possessing a knowledge of a few different 
motives, one may fashion many dainty things by 
basting the figures on a piece of muslin of the 
required form, and filling in the background 
either with braid or with crochet work. 

The little chemisette may be used as well as a 
voke and collar set into a lingerie blouse. For 
instance, you can often buy exceedingly pretty 
entirely untrimmed blouses of fine lawn or 
batiste, with merely a yoke of tucks. Such a 
yoke and collar of Irish lace may be laid on over 
a plain waist, the edges may be pinned in place 
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THE BRAIDS AND CROCHETED BACKGROUND. 
and overhanded neatly, and then the material 
may be cut away underneath. The machine 
stitching of the tucks may be ripped out and 
hand-running stitch put in instead. 

The price of all materials for making the yoke 
is $3.50, or the filling braid may be bought, and 
crochet cotton and instructions for making the 
ornaments, for $1. The price of the working 
pattern above is 40 cents. The pattern allows 
for a rather high collar with the points extend- 
ing up behind the ears as is now fashionable. 
sut as many women with short necks will find 
such a high collar impossible it is well to ex- 
plain that the design may be altered easily in 





THE BACKGROUND BRAID, 


working and the ornaments set a little lower. 
The finishing braid may be set down to the top 
of the ornaments and the points may be left 
out entirely if preferred. 
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A Peculiar Soap 


“Watch the Results” 


RESINOL SOAP isa peculiar soap. It is totally 


unlike any other soap in the world. 


It is not mere soap. It is a scientific combina- 
tion of gentle skin-feeding oils, selected suets and 
RESINOL 


effective skin emollient known to medical science. 





the most balmy, cooling, healing and 


RESINOL SOAP is a wonderful soap. It pro- 


duces wonderful results. It gives in compressed and 








durable form all the best factors that count for skin 
beauty, skin transparency, skin stimulation, skin 
health. Thirty days’ use of RESINOL SOAP will 
work such changes in a sickly skin that it will find 
a permanent place on your toilet-table. It is the 





ideal skin Soap—cooling, healing, nourishing —a 


veritable blessing to a parched skin. 


Go to your druggist’s to-day and ask for a cake 
of RESINOL Soap. It costs only 25 Cents. 


Buy a cake. Try it. 


Watch the Results 


At all Druggists. 
Resinol Chemical Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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HARPER'S 


RECIPES FOR 


BAZAR 


THE MONTH’S MENUS 


(See Page 602) 


Scrambled eggs in biscuit cases,—Take baking- 
powder biscuits and cut a circle through the top 
crust down through the middle; remove the 
crumb, butter the inside, and fill when reheated 
with scrambled eggs. Scatter chopped parsley 
over the top. 

Macaroni croquettes.—Take left-over macaroni 
and chop it rather fine; if not soft enough add 
more white sauce; heat it, season, mix a little 
cheese with it, and shape into croquettes. Dip 
them in fine crumbs, then in half beaten egg yolk, 


then in crumbs, and dry well. Fry in deep fat. 
Serve with white sauce, and sprinkle powdered 
cheese over all. 

Bacon in baked potatoes.—Select some large 


potatoes and see that they will stand on end; 
if not, cut a small slice off each before baking; 
when soft remove the second end and dip out 
part of the inside; fill the cavity with chopped 
broiled bacon, letting it stand up in a small pyra- 
mid; stand the potatoes up on a hot dish and 
stick a bit of parsley in the bacon. 

Pineapple and sherry—Cut a ripe pineapple 
into small cubes and lay in a dish; sprinkle with 
sugar and sherry, and put on ice till needed; 
serve in glasses. 


Cucumber purée—Peel some cucunibers and 
stew them till soft in a very little water; season 
well, drain them, and press through a purée 


fish. 
small griddle cakes 


sieve; serve very hot, with 

French pancakes.—Make 
and while hot remove from the fire; spread each 
one with granulated sugar, then with jelly, then 
with cinnamon; fold them over, and cover with 
mixed sugar and cinnamon; serve hot. 

Strawberries in cake cups.—Bake some small 
cakes and while fresh cut out the centres, leav- 
ing cups; heap them with strawberries and cover 
with sugar; put a small spoonful of whipped 
cream on top of each. 

Rice and tomatoes, baked.—Boil a little rice 
and season highly; to a cupful add half a cup 
of stewed tomato; put into a deep dish, cover 
with crumbs, and bake brown. Or, take the cen- 
tres out of fresh tomatoes and fill with cooked 
and seasoned rice; put melted butter on top and 
bake brown. 

Strawberries masked in cream.—Select very 
large ripe berries and roll them in very thick, 
double cream till they are entirely covered; put 
them on a flat glass dish and on top pile a few 
berries which remain uncovered; pass powdered 
sugar. 

Currant sherbet.—Mash ripe red currants, and 
press through a sieve; add the juice of half a 
lemon and sweeten with thick sugar-and-water 
syrup: put into a freezer, and when ice begins to 
form on the edge, beat till it is soft; serve in 
glasses. 

French strawberry cake-—Bake a nice, plain 
cake in a round pan; cut a piece from the upper 


crust as large as a saucer and remove it care- 
fully; put in the hand and take out the inside 
crumb; fill with half-crushed strawberries and 
sugar; put on the top, cover with icing made 
with confectioners’ sugar mixed with water, and 
serve cold; cut through like a pie. 

Iced rice pudding.—To a quart of rich milk 
add two tablespoonfuls of rice and two of sugar, 
with a large pinch of salt; bake, stirring fre 
quently, till the whole is soft and like thick 
cream; then cool and put into a small pail; set 
this in a larger one, and put ice and salt be 
tween; let it stand three hours. 

Fruit jelly —Take any ripe fresh fruit and 
put it in a circle mould; sweeten well and 
fill up with plain orange or lemon jelly, or 
fruit juice colored with strawberry, sweet- 
ened with syrup, and set with gelatine; when 
firm turn out and put whipped cream in the 
centre. 

Cherry sherbet.—Crush the cherries and strain 
them; add a little lemon juice to the cherry 
juice, and sweeten well with boiled syrup; freeze 
this as usual, and when nearly stiff mix in the 
cherry pulp sweetened also; when firm serve in 
glasses. 

Cold tongue in jelly —Simmer a tongue, either 
fresh or smoked, till tender: peel it and put in 
the oven with a cup of boiling water and a cup 
of minced vegetables; cover tightly and bake an 
hour, basting it often; press the tongue into a 
dish shaped like a bread tin and strain the 
gravy; cool, remove the grease, add more stock 
from the kettle it was boiled in and to a pint 
add a heaping tablespoonful of gelatine dissolved 
in cold water; strain and pour over the tongue; 
set on ice till firm. Do not slice, but put it on 
a cold platter and surround with parsley and 
lemon. 

Cream junket and ginger.—Warm thin cream 
to blood heat and add sugar; put in the dis- 
solved junket tablet and pour into a glass dish. 
When cold and firm put whipped cream on top 
and add little cubes of preserved ginger. You 
ean add a little of the juice to the cream also, 
if you wish. 

Blueberry Sally Lunn.—Mix two teaspoonfuls 
of baking-powder with two cups of flour and 
half a teaspoonful of salt. Stir a cup of milk 
with the yolks of three eggs, beaten light, and 
a level tablespoonful of butter, melted; mix to- 
gether, add a cup of blueberries rolled in a little 
flour, and fold in the beaten whites last; bake 
in a biscuit tin, and serve warm. 

Jellied cucumber salad.—Peel 
cucumbers and simmer till they are tender; 
drain, add salt and a dash of cayenne, and 
enough gelatine to set them lightly—a teaspoon- 
ful to a cup of cucumber. Put into a dish on ice, 
and when firm break up into bits; serve on lf 
tuce with mayonnaise. 


and slice some 
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What Will You Give to Be Well 
CANNOT tell you how happylamthat ToHave G ‘ Fi 
I have been able to bring health and oO igure, 
strength to 30,000 women in the past . 
six years. Just think! this means a whole Vibrant Health, 
city. It is to my thorough study of anat- 9 
omy, physiology and health principles, and Rested Nerves g 
to my 12 years personal experience before 
I began my instructions by mail, that I attribute my marvelous success, 
It would do your heart good to read I want to help every woman to 
the reports from my pupils—and I be perfectly, gloriously well, with 
have done all this by simply studying that sweet, personal loveliness, 
Nature’s laws adapted to the cor- which health and a wholesome, 
rection of each individual difficulty. graceful body gives—a cultured, 


If vital organs or nerve centers are mye Rete ith a defi 
weak, Istrengthen them so that each Scli-revant woman With & Cel 
nite purpose, full of the vivac- 


organ does its work. : 2 
ity which makes you 


I bring each pupil to symmetrical 
proportions and I teach herto s/and ° 
and to walk in an attitude which A Better Wife 
bespeaks culture and refinement. A R 
ested Mother 
A Sweeter 
Sweetheart 


A good figure, gracefully carried, 
means more than a pretty face. 
You can easily remove the fat 
and it will stay 


Nature’s rosy cheeks are more 
beautiful than paint or powder. 
removed. I 
oo Fleshy? have reduced 
15,000 women. 


I help you to 
Arise to Your Best! 
One pupil writes me: 
“Miss Cocroft, I have reduced 78 


The day for drugging the system has 

ee. In the privacy of yotr own room, 
strengthen the muscles and nerves of the 
vital organs, lungs and heart and start your 
blood to circulating as it did when you were 
a child. Iteach you to breathe, so that the 

ands and I look 15 years younger. I 

eel so well I want to shout! I never 

get out of breath now. 

When I began I was rheumatic and 

consti ated,my heart was weak and my 

head dull, and oh dear, I am ashamed 


blood is fully purified. 
You Can Be Well 
when I think how I used to look! I never 
dreamed it was all socasy,I thoughtIi just 



















































Without Drugs 


And the vital strength gained by a forceful circu 
lation relieves you of such chronic ailments as 





Constipation Duliness had tobe fat. I feel like stopping every 
Torpid Liver Irritability fat woman I see and telling her of you. 

Indigestion Nervousness I may need to strengthen your 
Rheumatism Sleeplessness stomach, in- 
Weakness Weak Nerves ° testines and 
Catarrh Too Thin? nerves first: 











by strengthening whatever organs or 
nerves are weak. 


I wish I could put sufficient emphasis 
into these words to make you realize that 
you do not need to be ill, but that you 
can be a vivacious, attractive woman 
in return for justa few minutes’ care 
each day in your own home. 

Individual Instruction—I give each pupil 
the individual, confidential treatment ali right and I haven’t a bit of indiges- 
which her case demands. tion any more, for I sleep like a baby 


Send 10 cents for instructive booklet A Corset is Not Needed and my erves are so rested. I feel so 
showing how to stand and walk correctly. for a Good Figure well. all the time.” 


A pupil who 
was thin, writes me: 


“I just can’t tell you how happy I am. 
lam so proud of my neck and arms! My 
busts are rounded out and I have gained 
28 Ibs.; ithas come just where I wanted it 
andI carry myself like another woman. 

“My old dresses look stylish on me 
now. Ihave not been constipated since 
my second lesson and I had taken some- 
thing for years. My liver seems to be 


W : telling me your faults in health or figure, and I will cheerfully 
rite me today tell you whether I can help you. I never treat a patient I 
cannot help. If I cannot help you I will refer you to the help you need. 


SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. 24, 57 Washington Street, Chicago 





Miss Cocrott’s name stands for progress in the scientific care of the health and figure of women. 








Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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By Mari arwAWuee er. 








Correspondents who enclose self-addressed stamped envelope will receive prompt answers to their letters by mail. Address 


Mother’s Dept., HAgper’s Bazar, Franklin Square, New York. 


QUESTION: Ever since my little girl had pneu- 
monia she has never been well; she is three 
years old and had pneumonia one year ago. 
Every two or three weeks she has feverish 
spells, and it is hard for her to breathe. When 
she has these turns, I put her to bed for two or 
three days; her tongue becomes coated and seems 
very thick. The appetite is always good; in 
fact, she is a very hearty eater; but when she 
is in bed I do not let her eat all she wants. 
She is constipated, too. I would be glad of 
your. advice—Mnrs. K. 

ANSWER: I do not think these attacks are the 
result of the pneumonia of a year ago; they 
seem more like attacks of indigestion. Try 
giving the child a more simple diet of easily 
digested food, including milk, well-cooked cere- 
als, soft-boiled or poached eggs, green vegetables, 
rare beef, tender chops, white meat, of chicken, 
broiled bacon, and such ripe fruits as. oranges 
and apples. Other fruits should be stewed. Do 
not allow her to eat everything that comes on 
the family table, as many foods relished by the 
adult portion of the family -are not good for 
a child of three. Serve her meals at regular 
hours, and do not allow her to eat between meals. 
With proper diet the constipation will probably 
be overcome. If not, write to me, and I will 
give you a list of laxative foods, the use of 
which I feel sure will overcome the constipation 
without the use of medicine. There is, however, 
one other thing to be considered besides in- 
digestion, and that is throat trouble. Adenoids 
and enlarged tonsils may have developed as a 
result of the pneumonia; if this is the case, it 
is best determined by observing whether the 
child breathes through the mouth most of the 
time, especially at night. If so, a nose and 
throat specialist should be consulted as soon 
as possible. 

QUESTION: My little boy fifteen months old 
seems in perfect health; he weighs twenty 
pounds, has ten teeth, and is an unusually good 
tempered and merry little fellow. But when 
he is out, he has a tendency to eat dirt, and at 
times his clothing smells very strong of am- 
monia. Can you tell me why this is? Does it 
indicate a bad condition of any kind, and how 
can I remedy it? He has had from birth the 
best of milk from an irreproachable dairy. Has 
a good appetite, and has, besides his milk, bread, 
eggs, cereals, and broths, and has never had any 
trouble with his digestion—West BERKELEY, 
CALIFORNIA. 

ANSWER: The little boy’s craving for dirt 
shows that. lime is not supplied in sufficient 
quantity in his food, and he takes this means 


to supplement the deficit. He is a little under 
the average weight; also has not quite the num- 
ber of teeth a child of his age should have. I 
would suggest meat and fruit being added to 
his diet. Beef finely minced and rare, and a 
strip or two of bacon (to suck, not swallow), 
or dry bread soaked in the reddish gravy of 
beef, is fine. The juice of a half orange, strain- 
ed, could be given once a day; also baked apples, 
stewed prunes, and other stewed fruits. The 
strong odor from the urine is not indicative of 
disease, but that the child is not having water 
to properly flush the kidneys and carry off sedi- 
ment. This condition can be overcome by giv- 
ing the child plenty of water to drink. Give 
the first water in the morning before break- 
fast, and during the day between meals. The 
addition of fruit to the diet will also probably 
help somewhat. 

QUESTION: My baby is nearly twenty months 
old and has five feedings a day—three and onc- 
half hours apart. I know these hours are too 
close, but I don’t just know how to alter them. 
He wakens about 7.30 A.M., and has his break- 
fast immediately, is scheduled for another meal 
at 10 A.M., another at 1.30 P.M., and another 
at 5 P.M., and is bathed and in bed at siz 
o'clock. To rearrange these feedings on a four- 
hour schedule would throw the fourth feeding 
at 7.30 P.M.—too late, it seems to me, for a 
baby to be up. Can you tell me what to do? He 
is a healthy liitle fellow, reqular in his habits; 
but lately scems to have lost appetite—M. W. 

Answer: Your schedule accounts for only 
four feedings. including the one at 7.30 P.M., 


“so I infer that the fifth feeding is sometime 


during the night, which is entirely unnecessary 
for a twenty-months-old child, and probably ac- 
counts somewhat for his failing appetite. A 
child nearly two years old is old enough to have 
some solid food and a varied diet. and I would 
suggest the following schedule: 7.30 or 8 A.M.— 
cup of milk and some well-cooked cereal, with a 
little sugar and cream. A ecoddled egg and a 
slice of toast may be substituted for the cereal 
two or three times a week. Noon—a cup of 
milk or broth, toast or zwieback, scraped beef, 
tender chop, or the white meat of chicken, fine- 
ly minced, and a dessert of baked or stewed 
fruit; rennet, farina, or soft custard pudding. 
4 p.M.—amilk, broth, or gruel. with a piece of 
toast, zwieback, or Graham cracker. 6.30 P.M.— 
milk. Between the morning and noon meals 
beef juice cr orange juice may be given, if neces- 
sary. I would advise the evening bath or sponge 
before the meal, then the child can go to bed 
direetly after his milk at 6.30 P.M. 
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Because the New Perfection — 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook- 
Stove concentrates heat at the 
openings on the stove top, it 
boils and bakes in less time 
than a coal or wood stove 
which wastes heat by radiat- 
ing to the farthest corner of 
the room. 


A Summer Necessity 7 Py 


This is the reason, too, why 
the “‘ New Perfection” keeps 
your kitchen so uniformly 
cool while you're working in it 


This wonderful comfort- 
quality, combined with great 
convenience and economy, 
makes the 


NEW PERFECTION 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


the best of all stoves—especially for summer use. If, hereto- 
fore, you have considered it impossible to do kitchen work in 
a restful way, a trial of the “ New Perfection” Oil Stove will 
surprise you. Made in three sizes, fully war- 
ranted. If not with your dealer, write our 
nearest agency. 


The Ra If you are 

tayo LA MP troubled by 

flickering gas and large quar- 

terly bills for the same, get a Rayo Lamp—the best, 

handsomest and most economical light for.a home. 
If not with your dealer, write our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 
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BY 


GIRL who had been private secretary for 
A some years war obliged to give up her 
position as imperative family duties kept 
her closely tied down at home. Naturally, she 
felt the loss of income and tried to find some 
less exacting work which she could do at home. 
This she discovered almost by accident. The 
daughter of one of her employers was married 
and (merely as a labor of love) she made a scrap 
book of the occasion. There were, of course, the 
invitations, then photographs of the church, the 
bridesmaids; ushers, etc. Then pieces of the 
wedding dress and bridesmaids’ gowns. Then all 
the newspaper clippings bearing-on the occasion. 
At the end came a full list of all the gifts with 
the names of the donors. The bride to whom it 
was presented was so delighted that she showed 
it to all the brides-to-be, with the result that 
the enterprising girl has had a pretty steady 
stream of orders. 


Local applications of cold water are frequently 
the best of tonics. Sore throat is often relieved 
by packing in cold water. Wrap a soft wet 
towel about the throat at night and cover it 
completely with a dry one, or, better yet, with 
a wide strip of soft flannel. If the sore throat 
is not of long standing, one night’s treatment 
will usually cure it. Rub the throat briskly in 
the morning to close the pores. 

Sore throats sometimes persist until they be- 
come almost chronic. In one case a lady suf- 
fering from this trouble consulted a_ throat 
specialist and seemed to be cured by his treat- 
ment. But the throat was left in_ such a sen- 
sitive condition that the least cold brought on 
the soreness again, until it became almost con- 


tinuous. The old family doctor — bless him 
always!—came to the front. He advised the 


liberal use of very cold water night and morning, 
both as a gargle and for outside application. 
The throat was sopped with the water until it 
felt as cold and hard as marble. Soon there was 
an improvement, and in a few weeks the throat 
was in a perfectly healthy condition, and, what 
is better, has continued to be well and strong. 


A divan out of a shoe box is an evolution that 
eame about long before the word evolution was 
in commen use. So perhaps every young gir! 
does not know just what the processes are that 
will bring about such a result. In the first place, 
cover and line both the box and the separate top 
with strong white cotton cloth. The top should 


then be fastened on with two brass hinges. If 
preferred, cloth hinges can be used 
strong and durable. 


They are 
Make three bands of double 


ANNA OGDEN 


thickness three inches long and one and a half 
wide. Turn the ends under to form points. 
Stitch lengthwise several times, and tack them 
to the top and back of the box with brass-headed 
nails. Three in each point will be sufficient. A 
valance of cretonne or art denim should be tacked 
to the upper edge of the box with the brass- 
headed nails. A flat cushion covered with the 
same material, with a three-inch ruffle all around, 
is used for the top. This divan is hardly long 
enough for a real couch, but, especially if used 
for a window seat, a pillow or two will improve 
its appearanee. It is a convenient receptacle for 
shirtwaists, fancy aprons, and some of the finer 
underwear not in daily use. It is surprising how 
much one of these boxes will hold. If covered 
properly they add much to the beauty and com 
fort of a girl’s room. 


After many years the old fashion of fastening 
notes with wafers has been revived. When seals 
disappeared, driven out by the gummed envelope, 
their place was taken by wafers. Many of these 
were most elaborate and conveyed tender senti- 
ments or moral reflections! To collect wafers 
was as much a fad with the girls of the 1850's 
as to collect picture postals is with their descend 


ants. The modern wafer is a very modest affair, 
so far, and bears only the initial of the 
sender. 


Henry James’s criticisms upon the slipshod 
speech of American women, who should certainly 
be looked upon to preserve the standard, with 
the commonplaceness and limitations of their vo- 
cabulary and the hasty slurring enunciation, are 
none too severe, although this halting, creaking 
vehicle of speech may be good enough as a means 
of expression for the ordinary utterance of much 
of the table talk and general daily intercourse. 
How often does one draw any inspiration from a 
casual chat with a vivacious girl or beautiful 
woman? How often does one hear a witticism 
worth repeating? 


The ways in which girls can earn money at 
home increase in number. The great vogue of 
the faney wash bows and jabots has opened up 
a new field, and one enterprising young woman 
is making these at a little lower price than is 
charged by the smart shops. She does beauti- 
ful work in sewing, embroidering, and in the 
real Irish crochet, and as she fills orders as 
promptly as possible and ships them by mail all 
over the country she is much patronized. Her 
daintiness of touch and originality have helped 
her much in this work, 
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Rebuild Your Overworked Physique into 


Sturdy Strength and Vigor 


How often do you come home at night too dogged tired to even respond 
to the pleasant reception awaiting you? Life's struggle becomes more 
and more intense as the twentieth century progresses. Mentally and physic- 
ally you must conserve your energies, build up your strength and equip your- 
self for the test. You must have sleep, good digestion, steady nerves, bone and mus- 
cle, clear mind. These can be secured, maintained and enhanced by the use of 


* UU} ° 
The Best Tonic 
Being an extract of rich barley malt and choicest hops, it furnishes nourishment in 
predigested form and acts asa tonic. A desire for food is stimulated and power 
furnished the system to draw quicker, better and greater energy from what 
you eat. At the same time the gentle, soothing effects of the hops restore 


your nerves to their normal state. Peaceful and refreshing sleep is in- 
duced, the brain strengthened and new life given to the tired muscles. 


Pabst Extract, The ‘‘Best’’ Tonic, being a predigested liquid food, is wel- 
comed by the weakest stomach, It relieves insomnia, conquers dyspep- 
sia, strengthens the weak, builds up the overworked, helps the anaemic, 
feeds the nerves, assists nursing mothers and invigorates old age. 


At All Druggists—Insist Upon it Being Pabst 


Booklet and Picture *‘Baby's First Adventure’ sent free on request. 


PABST EXTRACT CO. DEPT. 3, MILWAUKEE, WIS, 
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46) Intellige | ae ©) \ 3 
used PEARLINE | 


enough to know it— some ol you for 


men, who have 
rtv veal Title do a greater favor 
poor Ooap Rutty W omen than: t to =a! 
m ol your experience with PEAR. 


[ INE: —f ral Women who cant do | \ 


W 


ashing vite mn leaning alt ateltl | Harm, but 


MUST: — Well-To-Do Women who 


have Do teic things 


Wi 


be Preserved, and 
men who must Fx onomize In help and 


Clothing; — All of them need PEAR- 
LINE— TELL them how much lL abor 


it 


W. 


Saves you; how much ‘Easier the 
rk of Washing and Cleaning; — how 


much Longer Clothes last: — how much 


Be 


BN 


IRONIN G 
Made Easy 


You can easily iron your plain 
clothes and flat work with the 
Simplex Ironer much bet- 
ter, quicker and at 
less ex- 
Pp ense 
than 
by any 
other 
meth- 
od. 
The 
goods leave ironer beautifully finished, 
perfectly dry and ready to put away. The 


MPLEX IRONER 


is made in styles for the smalle at home to the largest, 
also for clubs. hotels, etc., and is sold on 30 Days’ 
Free Trial. It soon pays for itself by saving labor, 
fuel, time and expense It’s simple, very easily 
operated, and will last a lifetime. Cost only 1c. an 
hour to heat by gas or gasoline 

Write for dealer who sells the Simplex in_vour 
city. If no dealer. we ship on 30 Days’ Free Trial. 
Send for free descriptive booklet 


AMERICAN IRONING MACHINE CO., 
E—32 E. Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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PRACTICAL 
GOLF 3? rravis 


The book is profusely illustrated 





from photographs. Crown 8vo. 
200 pages. Price, $2.00 net 


Mr. Travis, who won the amateur golf 


| championship of the world, gives in these 


practical papers the results of his own ex- 
perience and practice. Mr. Travis is not 
only a player, but a student of golf. He 
has worked out its principles for himself, 
and in this manual he has set them down 


in order for the benefit of others. 


Harper & Brotuners, New York 


p- [o-Date Wo- ie 
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When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper's Bazar. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


WEET BRIAR COLLEGE, in Amherst County, Virginia, T. MARY'S HALL, Buriington, New Jersey, is one of 
is a new college for women which has just Poy the | the oldest church schools for girls in the country. 
its second session. The college was founded by the | F ded i 8 by Fisk George W. Dos it 

bequest of Mrs. Indiana Fletcher Williams, who left over eight ounded im 1537 by Dishop \reorge + oats, 3 
thousand acres of land and money for the erection and equipment | numbers nearly one thousand graduate It is beautifully 
of a number of fine buildings te situated in spacious and picturesque grounds on the bank 

Located as it is in the Piedmont hills of Virginia, on the old ths Sicieware River hetweoa Mew Work ated Pebinteihl 

estate of the founder, the surroundings of the college are ideal. | 0! Te /* 5 et ahiigmall sentiments, dee malig hasan Maceipiia. 
The old homestead lends an atmosphere that is unique in its | The school buildings are equipped with every modern con- 
“oe, R, . eervonadins Poy masons 3 ve = _that —— be | venience, and are thoroughly up to date. The sanitation 
desired for heaith. ie table is supplied with frutts and vege- a a ie Santen oa od were ears 
tables from gardens owned by the college, aod with milk and | is pe rfect, a 1d the record f health re markat le Special 
cream from its dairies. A physician resides on the campus. stress is laid on the formative influences which mould char- 

A = —— p —_ a peed —— = wp « —— first | acter, such as religious training, intimate contact with 

rank ourses of study leading to the degree 5B. ve been . . ates of insi¢ " , yg »fineme 

adopted which are in line with the courses offered by the best teachers posse — d ‘ insight, sympathy 4 and refinement, 
colleges for women in the country. The faculty consists of men | and the companionship and friendship of girls who come 
and Risen | are graduates of the leading colleges and uni- | from cultured homes. Neatness of dress, gentle manners, 
versities of the country . ‘ o ote 2 . = > 1. » ws 

In addition to the college courses there are offered two years of and a high standard of work are required. J upils “et ‘ 

preparatory work corresponding to that usually given in ths pared for all the women's colleges and special attention is 
st two years of the high-school. For catalogue, views, and | paid to the teaching of English The terms for board, 
Sweet siren. aaa Briar Virginia. Benenict, President, | tuition, and laundry are six hundred dollars a year 
c 








N the beautiful suburb of Lake F Forest, Ill., “overlooking Lake THE Moravian Seminary for Young Ladies, at Bethlehem, Pa., 
Michigan, stands PERRY HALL, one of the oldest and has been in uninterrupted session since January, 1749. For 
best-established girls’ schools in the West. The wholesome, many years it was the only school of the kind in the country, 


out-of-door life which the girls enioy on the tennis courts, or | and therefore had among its patrons most of the eminent men 
in the ravines, or in lone tramps to favorite haunts, furnishes | who founded our nation. Among its pupils were nieces of George 
the first essential for a successful school. A dozen acres of lawn | Washington and Ethan Allen, phew on cm of Nathaniel Greene, 

set with forest sy surround the dormitory, which overlooks John Jay, Chancellor Livingston, and many others as distinguish- 


Lake Michigan. - Close by, a cozy cottege houses the Seniors. | ed ‘o its old Colonial Hall, built in 1748, there have from 
Anew sixty-thousand-dollar recitation-hall furnishes unsu: d | time to time been added six other large buildings, and a new 
class-rooms and auditorium. The religious life of FERRY HALL | gymnasium is now in course of erection; for it has always been 
centres in an artistic Gothic chapel. kept up to date in all its appointments as well as its methods, 


The course of study combines a full college preparatory course | though consistently holding to its original purpose and principles, 
with two additional years of college work. Special departments | which emphasize the moulding and training of the whale ~harac- 
in art, music, elocution, and domestic science are also maintained. | ter, the making not only of good scholars, but of good women. 


The entertainment course has included such prominent le as The Seminary is not a college- tatory school but tries to 
F. Hopkinson Smith, David Bispham, Governor J Frank Han fit its students for life, and to make of them healthy, well-educat- 
Herbert W "The Gh Jacob Riis, John Fox, Jr., poe bY rs. ed, thoroughly cultured, useful women, fit to take their places in 
Kunz-Baker e Chicago Art Institute, the Thomas aoe the best society and do their share of the worlds work. This is 
and Grand offer a wealth of culture to the students. its distinctive task 

CERRY | ALL has known unbroken prosperity, and its high Distinctly undenominational, and as distinctly Christian in all 


standing is recognized by the fact that more students apply for | its teaching and influence, the Moravian Seminary has always 
admission than can be accommodated. All over the country | enjoyed an honorable name. and tried to deserve to the full that 
are “old girls” whose eyes sparkle and whose thoughts grow | confidence and esteem which a discriminating public has ever 
sweet when memory suggests “dear old FERRY HALL.” given it. 


A Creole Cook-Bookk | YOUR NAME[=. 


at a ie | 1 
“COOKING IN OLD CREOLE DAYS” Can be woven inc. 


in guaranteed washable color on fine, white each 


By CELESTINE EUSTIS | FOR MARKING UNDERWEAR, Etc. 


This book gives recipes for all of the famous old Creole dishes, 
many of them having never before appeared in print. Ex- 
plicit but clear directions are given for their preparation. The 
book includes as well a number of quaint old Creole songs 
in praise of famous dishes. The recipes are also given in 
- ~ . . ? 

French. Charmingly illustrated. CASH S W OV EN NAMES 
Manufactured for over 25 years. 


| Far Preferable to Marking-Ink. Orders Filled in a Week 



































Decorative Paper Sides, Cloth Back, $1.50 








Samples, etc., sent free on request. 


J. & J. CASH, Limited 


(Imprint of R. H. RUSSELL) | 
206 Chestnut Street South Norwalk; Conn. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, N. Y. ont, 


\ 2 3>@ © 1 


Each member of the family adopts one of the symbols shown 
above and always asks for it when buying a new brush. The mark 
on handle is also on outside of box—the Prophylactic yellow box which 
protects the brush and guarantees that you get it untouched by another’s fingers. 
Curved, bevel-pointed handle with superior bristles trimmed to fit 
and clean between 
the teeth. 















Made in America under American sani- 
tary conditions. Hole in handle 
and hook to keep brush dry 
and in your own place. 










Adult's 3c. Youth's 260. 
Py yy @26c. By mail or at soem, 
Send for our free booklet. “Tooth Truths 
FLORENCE MF&. CO., 160 t, Florence. 
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The Fashion 
In Shoes | | 


“Chrome Tanned Glazed Kid’’ became the style because 


of its handsome appearance, but its wide popularity is really due 
to the durability and comfort of the shoes made of this leather. 


“‘Chrome Tanned Glazed Kid’’ has a bright surface’ and 


is a soft, tough leather that is tanned by a process that preserves the 
gelatinous matter of the skin instead of drying it up. That is why it 
does not crack or get hard after having been wet. 


“Chrome Tanned Glazed Kid”’ is as pliable as the animal's 


Hatural skin. It looks better, lasts longer and feels more com- 
fortable, yet costs no more than ‘the inferior kinds. All better 
class shoe stores have it. Ask your dealer for it by the full name 


“Chrome Tanned Glazed Kid” 
MBKILL THE HAIR ROOT 


If you don’t the hair will grow again. My method is the one 
| | used by all reputable dermatologists. The Mahler Appli- 
ancekillsthe hairroot by a steady, constant galvaniccurrent 
of electricity. Noshock—no scar —no danger or risk of any 
kind. No knowledgeof electricity required tu operate. Send 
to-day for book which fully describes Mahler Appliance 
and contains evidences of results achieved by women 
who have used it. This book is FREE. Write NOW. 
D. J. MAMLER, 49.-M Mahler Park, E. Providence. 

















REDUCE 
THE FLESH 


by wearing 


Dr. Jeanne Walter's 


Medicated Rubber 
Undergarments 


A simple, harmless, and ef- 
fectual method of reducing your 
flesh exactly where desired. 

These garments are made for 
any part of the body, and give 
a comfortable snugness. 


Write for Bocklet H. 


DR. JEANNE WALTER 
(Patentee) 
Alpine Building 
A perfect figare maybe ob- 55 W. 33d St.. New York 


tained by the use of Dr. 7p - - 
Walter's Rubber Garments Agencies in large cities. 
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BROTHERS \o) 





They come in all the latest 
styles and colorings,are 
Rain-Repellent, ana 
have the very 
desirable 
__ Kid-Glove 


ge 

















When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper’s Bazar. 
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Now walk! 


Not pleasant, is it? 
sole of the ordinary s/ee is as stiff, as unyielding asa 























At every step you take, your foot bends, the sole 
of your shoe bends scarcely at all. This makes the 
ball of your foot, bearing the entire weight of your 
body, rub against the sole. 
It is this constant rub, rub, rub that brings hard, callous places, makes your feet ‘‘ draw,” 
Y burn, ache! 95 out of every 100 cases of foot suffering can be traced directly to this cause, 
Pp In the Rep Cross Suok there is none of this rubbing. 
Its sole is flexible; it istanned by a special process. None of the adulterants and chemicals used 
to ‘‘weight” leather and hurry the tanning are used. All its natura/life and suppleness are preserved. 
While of regular thickness, it bends with the foot! Follows its every movement, just as a glove moves with the hand; 
entirely prevents the drawing and smarting caused by stiff soles. The Rep Cross Suoe gives a feeling of ease, of free- 
dom, a buoyant, springy sensation you can not imagine until you wear it. 
Getit. Bandit. Walkinit. See how light itis! Know for yourself the relief, the comfort it 
gives! Notice what a wonderfu/ difference this Mexible sole does make! 

The Rep Cross is made in a// styles, a// leathers! If your,dealer hasn’t it, don’? /et that 
prevent your getting it. Write us—we will give you the name of a dealer who has or 
supply you direct. Fit guaranteed. Oxfords, $3.50; liich Shoes, $4.00. Special, 

styles deluxe: Oxfords, $4.00; High Shoes, $5.00. 

No. 161. Red Cross Buck- Our booklet, “ Modern Shoe Comfort,” shows 
le Oxford, Tan Calf f all of the styles for the season, and explains the 

or Patent Colt, 

-00. 

























importance of foot comfort to health. 
Write for it. 

KROHN, FECHHEIMER & COMPANY 

507-527 CINCINNATI 
Dandridge St. 
This trade- 
Krohn, Fech- 
ed on the sole. 


If you don’t see 

























mark with the name 
heimer&Co.,isstamp- 
Insist on seeing it, 


it, don’t buy. 





Ghe 


PNEUMATIC 
DRESS FORM 
when inflated inside 


your fitted lining 
Reproduces 


YOUR EXACT FIGURE, 


Fitting your own back. Hanging your own skirt. 


Make your own a or havé 


them made by your Modiste, without 
the tiresome “ trying-on ™ process. 
‘he same form may be used by any 
number of persons by changing lining. 
Call and see demonstration or write 


for Booklet * F.J.” 
Ges eneinelll as others “PNEU” FORM CO. 


When not in use, collapse 
see you, 


156 Fifth Ave. (cor. 20th St.), N. Y. and pack in box base. 
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Soin 
THE PROCESSION 


@ If you are one of the few who have adhered 
to the old fashion, woolen carpets, which collect 
dust and retain germs, 





GRASS CARPETS & RUGS 
















, 





“Don’t be Different any Longer’ 


@ Join the vast procession and cover your floors 


with CREX Carpets and Rugs, the ONLY 





Sanitary Floor Covering 


@ Suitable for all rooms or on porches—at all seasons. Espe- 
cially adapted for summer use. 






@ CREX can always be relied upon for wear, cleanliness and 
lasting attractiveness. Every dealer takes pride in showing 
you CREX. 

@ Carpets in all widths—Rugs in a large variety of sizes and 
exclusive designs. 


Avoid imitations: Look jor the GRE trademark 
For Sale at all up-to-date Department, Furniture 

and Carpet Stores 
American Grass Twine Company 
377 Broadway, New York City 












Brown |Flowers of Field 





aoe sll ill, and Swamp 


“—You'd never think I By CAROLINE A. CREEVEY 


STAINED my hair, after 
I use Mrs. Potter's Hair 
Stain. Every single hair 
will be evenly stained from 
tip toroot. | apply itina | The volume is the outcome of the author's 


few minutes every ; : . . 
nem tr ag idea that a grouping of plants upon the natural 


The stain does not | basis of environment, including soil, shade, 


hurt the hair as dyes | moisture, etc., is possible. She describes all 
do, but makes it grow ‘ ; . 
out fluffy.” | of the wild flowers commonly met with in the 


Atlantic States in so careful and thorough a 
Stain your kalrany shade of a from a rich golden brown | Manner that the amateur botanist will find no 
to almost black, so it will defy detection. It only takes youa : . . ° . 
few minutes once a ar po be apply Mra. Fgtter's Ww olnat-deipe difficulty in readily placing them in their 
Hair Stain Compound with your comb. Stains only the hair, | en . . 
doesn’t rub off, contains no poisonous dyes, sulphur, lead or | proper groups and families. The ilustrations, 
copper. Has no odor, no sediment, no grease. One bottle of about one hundred and fifty in number, have 
Mrs. Potter’s Walnut Juice Hair Stain Compound should last | a 
Sn a year. Sells for $1.00 per bottle at first-class druggists. been drawn from the living plants, and will 


Ve guarantee satisfaction. Mrs. Potter’s Hygienic Supply y i , ; 
Co,, 510 Groton Bldg., Cincinnati, O. prove to be an invaluable guide in determin 









Author of “ Recreations in Botany.” 





TRIAL PACKAGE COUPON | ing the several varieties. 
Cut out this coupon, fill in your name and — on ppm lines | 
below and enclose 2% cents (stamps or coin), and we will mail you, ae . 
ceneyes wpaid. a trial Sadia fn seies seated wrapper, with valu- MMustrated by Benjamin Lander 
able Jet du Hair. Mrs. Potter's Hygienic Supply Co., 510 Groton 


Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


$1.75 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper's Bazar. 









































( Natural Flavor) 


Food Products 


Peerless Wafer- 
Sliced Beef 

Veal Loaf 

Cosepe Corned 


Libby’s Condiments Mexican Style 
Olives Tamale 
Pickles Chop Suey 


T to Cats 3 -_ and many other de- 
bili Se se lightful delicacies put 


Chili Sauce i ai up for serving at a 
Chow Chow fi, Te moment's natice. 


To Lovers of Ox Tongue this dish will prove a revelation. Cut one of Libby’s Veal Loaves into slices one-half inch 
Remove from the tin cue ef LMhe’s Whele Ox Tonnes, ih ane ane Gee oie. Goes Spek fae De oee 
slice in half, place on platter, garnish with parsley and lettuce. eee SS eee 

The above recipes will be found delicious and easy to prepare—they are taken from 
our new 64-page booklet, “How to Make Good Things to Eat,” which will be sent free 
upon request. 

A supply of Libby's delightful products should be kept on hand for quick meals, 
unexpected guests, outings, motoring, etc. Get them at your grocer’s, but insist upon 


_ having Libby’s—they never disappoint. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago. 





KR 


, Jeoaet Con Fen, Battle Creek, Mich. 
he Battle Creek Toasted Carn Flake Co. L’'t’'d. London, Ontario. 














